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ABOUT CHARLES LAMB, HIS FRIENDS AND BOOKS, 


Axout this unique and delightful 
being there has been plenty written 
in a loving, but official way. His 
ways and manner of life have been 
woven for us into a piece, and as we 
go over it carefully we find but few 
threads dropped. Some of these, and 
of very small importance indeed, may 
be thought worth while picking up. 
Anything, surely, will be welcome 
that helps, even in a small way, to 
bring us in contact with this engaging 
writer. As we might fancy ourselves 
in his room after his death, taking up 
his inkstand—his pen—the book he 
last read, with the leaf turned down 
—the folios ; “my midnight darlings” 
he called them, half pathetically— 
“huge armfuls ’"—even his forsworn 
ipe, (and with what reverence and 
elicacy we would lay our hands 
on such relics); so we might relish 
these little “odds and ends,” gather- 
ed up out of byways and out of 
corners—little shreds and patches of 
no great quality beyond having a 
reference to this arch-essayist, and 
most delightful man. Fora writerso 
unique in his kind, where the species, 
as he himself said of a book, is the 
whole genus, surprisingly little has 
been said. Yet he might be studied 
over and over again—lectured and 
commented on by the hour and by 
the volume. It is pleasant to thin 
that one so nice and dainty in palate 
as he was about the “dressing” of 
hooks—so sensitive and epicurean as 
regards typography, paper, and edi- 
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tions, should, in his own works, have 
been gratified by all the little elegan- 
cies of typography. To be a dandy, 
or petit maitre, in such things is very 
pardonable ; and there is a fond and 
delicate homage in the offering of fine 
type, broad margin, and toned paper, 
to a writer that we love almost akin 
to the flowers and draperies with 
which the altar of a patron saint is 
dressed. Charles Lamb would have 
looked down the line of his own 
books with fond admiration. They 
harmonize prettily. 

One year Mr. Edward Moxon, 
whose name, someway, always chimes 
in a sort of “third” with that of 
Lamb—the man to whom Leigh 
Hunt called the “bookseller of the 

oets, and with no disparagement to 

im from the antithesis, a poet among 
booksellers’ —starting in business, was 
anxious to show the public with what 
elegance he would equip his books. 
“You were desirous,” said his friend, 
Lamb, to him, “‘of exhibiting a speci- 
men of the manner in which publica- 
tions intrusted to your care would 
appear. They are simply advertise- 
ment verses.” And thus was intro- 
duced this pretty little volume, “Al- 
bum Verses, with a few others,” by 
Charles Lamb ; an inviting title-page. 
with a graceful vignette of a “pastoral 
boy” busily writing. A bright, gay 
little volume, printed by Bradbury 
and Evans, now tolerably rare, and 
not to be seen on the stalls. 

After all, there is a sort of fanciful 
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luxury in reading the book we love 
in the “original shape.” Very few 
have had in their hands the first col- 
lected edition of the immortal essays 
—a small, bright volume, entitled 
“Elia,” not “The Essays of Elia,” as 
they were to become later. Someway 
there is an aroma about these original 
books. It was theshape the author’s 
own eye rested on and approved. It 
is a link between him and us; just 
as Charles Lamb, I believe, used by 
a sort of chain of “ handshakings ” 
comically fancy he might have indi- 
rectly shaken Shakespeare's hand. 
The delightful paper on books and 
editions lets us into a hundred little 
whims and minauderies of this sort 
which the book collector will compre- 
hend. “On the contrary, I cannot 
read Beaumont and Fletcher but in 
folio; the octavo editions are painful 
to look at. But there are “things 
in books’ clothing” which make one 
writhe and shiver, and which distress 
the eye ;—the well-meant compromise 
between meanness and abundance— 
between cheapness and good measure 
—between “nastiness” and a “good 
armful” notion, which takesthe shape 
of the “complete works” in “one 
vol.” with double columns. “I know 
nothing,” says Lamb, “more heartless 
than the reprint of the ‘Anatomy of 
Melancholy.’” But he little dreamed 
he himself should be taken, packed 
and compressed, into that mean, 
straitened suit, many sizes too small, 
like some predecessor’s livery, all 
straitened, without a fold, or even 
a wrinkle. This seems a cruel and 
wanton degradation for one who 
has gloried in fine clothes, and who 
could stretch his arms with freedom. 
As he said of Burton, so it might be 
said to Mr. Moxon, “ what need was 
there of unearthing the bones of that 
fantastic, old, great man, to expose 
them in a winding-sheet of the newest 
fashion.” Yet never were the “shabby 
genteel” double columns so fined and 
polished, or given in such rich mate- 
rial—best of type and paper; but 
still nothing can carry off the cut 
and pattern. Had this abomination 
fairly taken root in the days of “Elia,” 
what a pleasant protest he would 
have given against the well-meaning 
but grovelling fashion. 

The original “ Elia,” now open be- 
fore me, is at the sign of Taylor and 
Hessey, 95, Fleet-street (we hear 
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Charles Lamb telling how a was 
waiting for a friend “ penes Taylor 
and Hessey”). It is tolerably rare. 
At the end is a good analysis of that 
famous London magazine in which 
they first appeared, requesting the at- 
tention of the public “ particularly” 
to the six hundred original articles 
written by “gentlemen of the first 
talents;”’ and first in order among 
these contributions is placed “ The 
Essays of Elia.” How rich those 
six volumes were, may be conceived 
when they contained “The Opium 
Eater;” Allan Cunningham’s “Scot- 
tish Traditions;” poetry by Montgo- 
mery, Keats, Clare, and Barry Corn- 
wall; and a pleasant class of paper 
now calaanle dropped out of maga- 
zine province, on such subjects as 
“Specimens of the Early French 
Poets ;’ additions to Walpole’s 
“ Royal and Noble Authors;’ addi- 
tions to ‘ Johnson’s Lives;” “Table- 
talk ;” “Speculations on Richter and 
the Germans.” 

Pursuing this bibliographical re- 
view I have before me now a little 
volume, in rather mean dress, dated 
1796, being the “ Poems on Various 
Subjects, by S. T. Coleridge, late of 
Jesus College, Cambridge,” printed 
by Robinson of London, and Cottle 
of Bristol. It is curious that Tal- 
fourd should not have noticed the 
appearance of three of Lamb's son- 
nets in this collection, which was a 
year previous to the “joint stock” 
venture of Coleridge, Lamb, and 
Lloyd, which is described in the 
* Memorials.” More curious still 
that Lamb himself should seem to 
forget this modest entrance on the 
stage of his little verses; for in a 
dedication that came long after, he 
says, addressing Coleridge, “ it would 
be a kind of disloyalty to offer to 
any one but yourself a volume con- 
taining the early pieces which were 
first published among your poems. 
My friend Lloyd and myself came 
into our first battle under cover of the 
greater Ajax.” Coleridge in his pre- 
face introduces those soft and pretty 
initials “‘ C. L.,” which were to have 
a sort of colour and harmony for 
the eye, and for forty years were to 
grow very familiar to the public. 
“The Effusions,” he says, “signed 
C. L. were written by Mr. CHARLES 
Lams, of the India House. Indepen- 
dent of his signature their superior 
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merit would have distinguished 
them.” A style and title which 
seems to have struck quaintly on 
Lamb’s ear, for when the new poems 
were getting ready he wrote out a 
full title-page with the same descrip- 
tion.* hese three sonnets are the 
ones commencing, “ Was it some 
sweet device of fairy land?” which 
becomes “ Effusion XI.” of Coleridge ; 
and “ Methinks how dainty sweet it 
were,” which is “ Effusion XTI.;” and 
“T could laugh to hear the midnight 
wind,” which in his collected poems 
becomes one of a series, and is only 
distinguished by a number, but here 
has a lofty title, 


WRITTEN 
AT MIDNIGHT 
BY THE 
SEA-SIDE AFTER A VOYAGE, 


When the “ Album Verses” came 
out a smart but very short and 
trifling criticism, done in a flippantly 
slashing style, welcomed them in the 
Literary Gazette. It is inconceivable 
at this distance of time how such a 
comment, scarcely to be compared 
with a really “severe” notice of our 
day, could have caused such deep re- 
sentment. But there was then savage 
warfare, semi-political, among those 
who used the pen professionally, and 
reviews were often the arms of poli- 
tics. 

“Tf anything,” said this notice, 
“could prevent our laughing at the 
present collection of absurdities it 
would be a lamentable conviction of 
the blinding and engrossing nature of 
vanity. We could forgive the folly 
of the original composition, but can- 
not but marvel at the egotism which 
has preserved and the conceit which 
has published. What an exaggerated 
notion must that man entertain of 
his talents who believes their slightest 
efforts worthy of remembrance; one 
who keeps a copy of the verses he 
writes in young ladies’ albums, the 
proverbial receptacles for trash !” 

These were good set terms, and they 
finished with harder, giving great 
commendation to the typography, 
but adding “we could have dispensed 
with this specimen,” 
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The whole was scarcely a column 
in length; but it excited the deepest 
resentment. Southey and unt 
rushed into the Z'imes and into the 
Examiner with stinging verses and 
bitter prose. It was remembered 
long after, and yet it should have 
been recollected, that the Gazette had 
done ample justice to Lamb’s other 
productions, and that with the high 
standard Lamb himself had furnished 
to his friends and admirers, these are 
poor and weakly, though graceful, 
rhymes. Long after noticing, “ Elia’s 
Essays,” the same journal alluded to 
the attacks that had been made on 
itself. “ And nearly the whole of the 
dirty would-be squibs and epigrams 
which issued from the scribbling 
clique alluded to, rang the changes on 
Peter Pindar’s filthy idea expanded 
into the corresponding rhyme.’ No- 
thing could be more cordial than their 
welcome of the Essays. They did 
not visit on his head what they owed 
to his friends. “ But to return to 
this delightful volume,” they said of 
the “last essays,’ which shall be 
“bound in fresh-clad hopeful green— 
we were going to have said and gold 
—but that is too costly for the daily 
wear and tear of its future destiny.” 
A genial expression of enjoyment, 
like what Leigh Hunt would have 
spoken. So, too, with the “Tales from 
Shakespeare.” “The book is neatly 
bound in coloyred cloth—a species of 
binding which has a very good effect, 
though, we fear, not very lasting.” 
So with the ‘“‘ Specimens”—‘‘a new 
and very neat edition of a book which 
ought to be never out of print, for it is 
full of sweetness and beauty.” His 
verses they could not tolerate, “The 
gems, it may be, are not all diamonds 
and precious stones, but the Bristol 
stones and garnets are extremely 
pretty, and the best of their kind.” 

After all, what was this to the 
attack of the old Monthly Review, 
now in a sort of toothless dotage, but 
in which the old sour juices of 
Kenrick, chief of review “ hacks,” 
and of the Griffiths who wrung 
Goldsmith’s heart, seemed still to 
circulate. It led off in this fashion: 

“Some few years ago there was in this 





* Lloyd could have had no share in this collection, as Coleridge acknowledges every 
one’s assistance handsomely, even to the “rough sketch of Effusion XVI.,” and to the 


‘first half of Effusion XV.” 
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metropolis a little coterie of half-bred men 
who took up poetry and literature as a 
trade, and who having access to one or two 
Sunday newspapers, and now and then to 
the magazines and reviews, puffed off each 
other as the first writers of the day, 
Among them was Mr. Leigh Hunt, Mr. 
Proctor, better known under the Namby- 
Pamby title of Barry Cornwall, Mr. 
Hazlitt, some half a dozen others whose 
names we forget, and Mr. Charles Lamb, 
the inditer of the precious verses before us. 

“Poor fellow! he looks more like a ghost 
than anything human or divine. His 
verses partake of the same character. They 
were gleaned from the albums of rural 
damsels, who, hearing that Charles Lamb 
was an author, chose to have a morceau 
from his classic pen to show to their sires 
and lovers. 

** At one time, from the causes which we 
have stated, and from the assenting and 
thoughtless smiles of one or two celebrated 
men, thisindividual gained a reputation for 
quaint wit. So quaint indeed does it ap- 
pear to have been, that it has not kept. It 
has grown so musty that it is no longer fit 
for use. . . Charles Lamb, forsooth, 
thinks that such effusions as the ‘ Album 
Verses’ will be equally serviceable to Mr. 
Moxon. . - Delicious to the ear of 
Miss Jane Towers was, no doubt, the address 
of a poet who had never chanced to see her 
fair face. ‘ . Our only regret is 
that the book was not only clasped tight, 
but locked, however injurious the conse- 
quences might have been to poor Moxon. 

* How far such a publisher as Mr. Moxon 
ought to be considered as an accomplice 
in your transgressions, is a question that 
would admit of no doubt. 

“He ought to be adjudged the greatest 
offender of all; and the least degree of pun- 
ishment assignable to such a convict should 
be to give him an hour or two in the 
hopper.” 


It will scarcely be believed that 
this could ever have been penned 
so lately as thirty years ago. Lamb 
however, was not fairly open to the 
heavy charge of putting by or taking 
copies of all his light verses for the al- 
bums. Not long ago a gentleman 
found “John Woodvil” in a book- 
seller's window, with some verses 
on the fiy-leaf, not included in the 
collected works. 

“ WHAT I8 AN ALBUM ? 
“September 7, 1830.* 
“Tis a book kept by modern young ladies 
for show, 
Of which their plain grandmothers nothing 
did know ; 
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A medley of scraps, half verse and half 
prose, 

And some things not very like either, God 
knows. 

The first, soft effusions of beaus and of 
belles, 

Of future Lord Byrons, and sweet 
L. E. Ls; 

Where wise folk and simple both equally 
join, 

And you write your nonsense that I may 
write mine. 

Stick in a fine landscape, to make a dis- 
play— 

A flowerpiece, a foreground! all tinted so 
gay, 

As Nature herself, could she see them, 
would strike 

With envy, to think that she ne'er did the 
like; 

And since some Lavaters, with head- 
pieces comical, 

Have agreed to pronounce people’s heads 
physiognomical, 

Be sure that you stuff it with autographs 
plenty, 

All penned in a fashion so stiff and so 
dainty, 

They no more resemble folk's ordinary 
writing, 

Than lines penned with pains do extem- 
pore writing, 

Or our everyday countenance (pardon 
the stricture) 

The faces we make when we sit for our 
picture ; 

Then have you, Madelina, an album com- 
plete, 

Which may you live to finish, and I live 
to see it. 

“C. Lams.” 


Talfourd has only glanced at the 
rude treatment “ John Woodvil” met 
with from the young dinburgh 
Review ; but a specimen of its past 
complacency, oe almost boyish im- 

udence in dealing with ‘Mr. 

amb,” will be amusing. It is to the 
same note which Sidney Smith struck 
in the first number, where, dealing 
with Parr’s sermons, and Parr’s wig, 
telling of the “ boundless convexity 
of friz’ of the latter, and recovering 
the reviewer out of a trance by re- 
moving the former to a distance. 
The play, say these agreeable wags— 


“Introduces what we believe is a novelty 
on the stage, a peal of church bells giving 
their summons to morning service. 


‘(A noise of bells heard.) 
Margaret.—Hark the bells, John. 
John.—Those are the church bells of St. 

Mary Ottery. 


* Notes and Queries. 
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Margaret.—I know it. 
John.—St. Mary Ottery, 
village, 
In the sweet shire of Devon. 
Those are the bells.’ 


“The exactness of John’s information 
is of peculiar use; as Margaret, having been 
some time at Nottingham, may be supposed 
to have forgotten the name of the parish, and 
perhaps of the sweet shire itself; and the 
cautious and solemn iteration at the close, in 
an affair of so much moment gives an em- 
phasis to the whole that isalmost inimitable.” 


my native 


They then remark on the extraor- 
dinary development of “ drunken- 
ness” through the piece ; and reading 
it over now, it must be confessed 
that this phase seems to recur a little 
often. 


‘(Enter at another door, Three calling for 
Harry Freeman.) 
‘Harry Freeman! Harry Freeman! 
He is not here. Let us go look for him. 
Where is Freeman ? 
Where is Harry ? 
[Exeunt the Three, calling for Freeman.’ 
“ We may here remark, as tending to in- 
crease the confusion so happily expressive 
of drunkenness, the ingenuity of the artifice 
by which four speeches are given to those 
persons, without stating to whom the fourth 
shall belong.” 


But a more severe stroke follows :— 


“If the plot and character of ‘John 
Woodvil’ be not sufficient to establish its 
autiquity, its language will powerfully con- 
cur. The most ancient versification was pro- 
bably very rude.” 


Then quoting asentence from Bur- 
ton, “which Mr. Lamb introduced, 
perhaps, as descriptive of his own 
composition :’—“ The fruit, issue, 
children, of these my morning medi- 
tations, have been certain crude, im- 
polite, incomposite (what shall I say ?) 
verses.” 

It must be said that a book of the 
class of “John Woodvil,” coming 
out in our own day, and from the 
hand of a writer so obscure as Lamb 
then was, would have been a very 
tempting plot to be set before a critic. 

“ Elia” is a book of the sort that 
should be “eterne.” Too much ho- 
nour could not be paid to it typo- 
graphically. There should be an 
edition of luxury,” with “ toned 


pate, and new type, and “ bevelled 


ds,” and rich in illustrations. 
Apart from such dainties it would 
bear a commentary, and glosses, and 
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scholia. Above all, one would like 
foot notes, with parallel passages, out 
of his letters and from his life. 
Thus, we remember: his rambles on 
lending books, and his exception in 
favour of Coleridge. He says he en- 
riches when he returns, furnishing 
splendid marginalia and MSS. notes, 
instancing rare old “ Daniel,” the 
English historian, and other names. 
Now it is curious that, not long ago, 
this very “Daniel,” thus enriched, 
was brought to light; and in our 
proposed (Utopian it may be) anno- 
tated “ Elia” we should have a refer- 
ence to these notes. 

Lovers of Leigh Hunt, who like to 
hear him chatter pleasantly in his 
Tatler, and Indicator, and London 
Journal, will remember the fond 

ersonal tone of criticism with which 

e dealt with favourite books, and 
the beauties of favourite books. He 
is like an epicurean over a choice 
dish. No doubt, like his friend 
Lamb, he was tempted to say 
grace before banquets of books, as 
before banquets of meat. This doting 
and almost succulent relish has some- 
thing genuine in it; though Hunt 
seems to have been almost too catho- 
lic in his taste. He found some sort 
of beauty in every page almost. He 
scored profusely with his pencil. His 
welcome to the fifth edition of “ The 
Tales from Shakespeare” is, in the 
fullest sense, of that quiet “purring” 
enjoyment with which heused tohang 
over a book he loved. In that plea- 
sant daily “ Tatler,’ “price one pen- 
ny,” whose motto was “ Veritas et 
varietas,” he speaks heartily and with 
beaming eyes : 

“There is a certain neatness and 
painstaking in the vignettes to this 
volume, and a meritorious wish to 
make every figure tell. It is a pit 
the artist has made his figures so tall, 
and for the most part so weak in their 
bearing. The letterpress is delightful. 
The beautiful simplicity of this series 
of tales made us, when achild, holdit,as 
we still do, one of our favourite books 
—one of the few we especially love, 
that we would carry on a journey or 
save from an accident. It is a book 
in every way calculated to diffuse the 
love of the great dramatist, which 
must have made Mr. Lamb conceive 
and ocmemnati his benignant and 

leasant task.” No one, in truth, so 
ovably appreciated “ Elia” as Hunt. 
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Here is the London Journal, where 
Hunt had “full swing,” and could 
pour out his whims and fancies with 
the freest familiarity—a book of the 
most varied and agreeable reading we 
can find. Into this he copied choice 
bits of “ Elia,” with little introduc- 
tions specially his own, as— 

“(Here followeth, gentle reader, 
the immortal record of Mrs. Battle 
and her whist—a game which the 
author, as thou wilt see, wished that 
he could play for ever ; and accord- 
ingly, in the deathless pages of his 
wit, for ever will he play it.—Ep.|’ 

In another place he says affection- 
ately, “We wish that the London 
Journal should contain whatever has 
been said in-any quarters calculated 
to do honour to our excellent friend, 
and to increase the desire of the read- 
ing public to become acquainted with 
him.” In this journal of his Leigh 
Hunt had a pleasant practice of 
reading a poem, as it were, aloud 
with his readers, and pointing out 
beauties to them by scoring special 
passages. The first of his selections 
from Lamb, and only the first, he 
read in this way, and it is of some 
little interest to see what strokes 
specially excited his imagination. 

e picks out the “ Burial Society,” 
underlining “what sting is there 
in death which the handles with the 
wrought gripes are not calculated to 
pluck away ?—what victory in the 
grave which the drops and the velvet 
pall do not render at least extremely 
disputable ?”—which, it will be re- 
collected, refers to an undertaker’s 
advertisement, and is exquisitely lu- 
dicrous. He also selects “‘ ugly sub- 
jects,” and the marvellous description 
of the old maid’s supper set out for 
their party, which it is impossible 
to refrain frem giving here :—“A 
sliver of ham, purposely contrived to 
be transparent to show the China 
dish through it, neighbouring a slip 
of invisible brown, which abuts upon 
something they call a tartlet, as that 
is bravely supported by an atom of 
marmalade, flanked in its turn by a 
grain of potted beef, with a power of 
such dishling minims of hospitality, 
spread in defiance of human nature, 
or rather with an utter ignorance of 
what it demands.” Was there ever 
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such a description, such exquisite 
contempt, as in the phrase “ dishling 
minims of hospitality,” and such cau- 
tious accuracy in the announcement 
that closes the sentence? “To be 
continued,” the first of the specimens 
was prefaced, “until his works are 
gone through ;” but, unhappily, the 
journal, like all Hunt’s journals, was 
already tottering, and presently fell. 
That was a very pretty trait of 
Charles Lamb, whichis found in one of 
Hunt’s Zndicators, and whichis worth 
pages of description ; “‘and thought 
how natural it was in C. L. to give a 
kiss to an old folio,” as I once saw 
him do to Chapman’s Homer.” The 
same paper* gives us a charming 
sketch of Lamb among his books :— 
“T believe I did mention his book- 
room to C, L., and I think he told 
me that he often sat there when 
alone. It would be hard not to be- 
lieve him. His library, though not 
abounding in Greek and Latin, is 
anything but superficial. The depths 
of philosophy and poetry are there, 
the imminent passages of the human 
heart. It has some Latin too. It 
has also a handsome contempt for 
appearance. It looks like what it is 
—a selection made at precious inter- 
vals from the book-stalls; now a 
Chaucer, at 9s. 2d.; now a Mon- 
taigne or a Sir Thomas Browne, at 
2s.; now a Jeremy Taylor, a Spi- 
noza, an old English Dramatist, 
Prior, and Sir Philip Sidney, and the 
books are ‘real as imputed.’ The 
very perusal of the backs is ‘a dis- 
cipline of humanity.’ There Mr. 
Southey takes his place again with 
an old Radical friend ; here Jeremy 
Collier is at peace with Dryden ; 
there the lion, Martin Luther, lies 
down with the greater lamb, Sewell ; 
there Guzman d’Alfarache thinks 
himself fit company for Sir Charles 
Grandison, and has his claim admitted. 
Even the ‘ high fantastical’ Duchess 
of Newcastle, with her laurel on her 
head, is received with grave honours.” 
All who recollect how Margaret, 
Duchess of Newcastle, recurs to 
Charles Lamb, and recall his bur- 
lesque affection for that book, must 
see that he has been pouring this 
comic fancy into Leigh Hunt’s ear. 
But it has not been remarked what 


* Literary Examiner, No. 1; Indicator, No. 77, 
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a curious likeness there is between 
this paper of Hunt’s and Lamb’s 
delightful paper on “Books and 
Reading,” which, it must be said, 
appears to have been later in date. 
Leigh Hunt was then abroad in Italy, 
and his “Indicator,” “ My Books,” 
appeared on the 5th of July, 1823. 

ow, Lamb’s first “ Elia” series was 
ublished in that very year; and if 
* Books and Reading” had been writ- 
ten he would have included it in his 
collection. It might bave been that 
the odd fancies and even expressions 
might have been part of his daily 
and nightly talk—even of his letters, 
which he had poured out upon his 
friends, and which were vividly pre- 
sent to Hunt’s mind. A few casual 
passages will show this singular 
resemblance. I amalmost inclined to 
believe that we have actually thoughts 
of Lamb’s, which, with a nicer sense, 
he dropped out of his own essay. 

In his relation to William Hone— 
the chatty and entertaining compiler 
of the “Every Day” and “Table 
Books” —Lamb comes out pleasantly. 
It was a sort of “ Athenian oracle,” 
or, better still, the “current notes” 
of the day ; and there were corres- 
pondents who wrote and answered 
each other. The grateful dedication 
is worth preserving apart :— 


“To Charles Lamb, esq. 

“Dear L.,—Your letter to me, written 
the first two months from the commence- 
ment of the present work, approving my 
notice of St. Chad’s Well, and you after- 
wards daring to publish me your ‘friend,’ 
with your proper name annexed, J shall 
never forget. Nor can I forget your and 
Miss Lamb's sympathy and kindness when 
glooms outmastered me; and that your pen 
spontaneously sparkled in the book when 
my mind was in clouds and darkness. 
These ‘trifles,’ as each of you would call 
them, are benefits scored upon my heart; 
and I dedicate this volume to youand Miss 
Lamb with affectionate respect. 

“W. Hone.” 


This speaks of a world of kindly 
and delicate acts, and very likely of 
pecuniary aid. With the good per- 
sonality, which was a feature of his 
time, Hone brought them on in the 
very first month of his book :—“ Yet 
Bridget and Elia live in our own 
times ; she full of kindness to all, and 
of soothings to Elia especially ; he no 
less kind and consoling to Bridget, in 
all simplicity holding converse with 


the world, and ever and anon giving 
us scenes that Motteux and Defoe 
would admire, and portraits that 
Denner and Hogarth would rise from 
their graves to paint.” 

Hone had described, and plea- 
santly described, the memoirs of 
Captain Starkey, “a fine uncut copy 
of which was penes me’ (a favourite 
expression of Lamb’s), and which in 
a few numbers after brought out 
some of that delightful “ drollery” 
which, besides good as any official 
essay of Elia, furnishes a bit of bio- 
graphy really valuable. From it we 
find that both he and his sister went 
to a school where Starkey had been 
usher about a year before they came 
to it—a room that looked into “a 
discoloured, dingy garden in the pas- 
sage leading from Fetter-lane into 
Bartlett’s Buildings.” “ Heaven 
knows what languages were taught 
there. I am sure that neither my 
sister nor myself brought any out of 
it but a little of our native English.” 

Bird and Cook, he says, were the 
masters. Bird had “that peculiar 
mild tone—especially when he was 
inflicting punishment—which is so 
much more terrible to children than 
the angriest looks and _ gestures, 
Whippings were not frequent, but 
when they took place, the correction 
was performed in a private room ad- 
joining, whence we could only hear 
the plaints, hut saw nothing. This 
heightened the decorum and solemn- 
ity.” He then described the ferrule— 
“that almost obsolete weapon now,” 
and “the malignancy, in proportion 
to the apparent mildness with which 
its strokes were applied. To make 
him look more formidable-—if a peda- 
gogue had need of these heightenings 
—Bird wore one of those flowered In- 
dian gowns formerly in use with 
schoolmasters, the strange figures 
upon which we used to interpret into 
hieroglyphics of pain and suffering.” 
This is in Lamb’s most delightful 
vein. So, too, with other incidents of 
the school. “Our little leaden ink- 
stands, not separately subsisting, but 
sunk into the desks ;” and the theatri- 
cal “ Cato,” a reminiscence of which 
was supplied by Mary Lamb. “She 
describes the cast of the characters 
even now with relish. Martha, by 
the handsome Edgar Hickman, who 
afterwards went to Africa, and of 
whom she never afterwards heard 
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tidings ; Lucia, by Master Walker, 
whose sister was her particular friend ; 
Cato, by John Hunter, a masterly de- 
claimer, but a plain boy, and shorter 
by a head than his two sons in 
the scene,” &c. This is charming, 
and in Lamb’s freest, gayest manner. 
The whole paper should have been 
in Elia, just before the Christ’s Hos- 
pital. 

Later on he furnishes a little ram- 
ble, “Zn re Squirrels,” beginning— 
“be it remembered that C. L. comes 
here and represents his relations,” 
asking, “‘ what is gone with the cages, 
with the climbing squirrel, and bells 
to them, which were formerly the 
indispensable appendage to the out- 
side of a tinman’s shop, and were, in 
fact, the only live signs? One, we 
believe, still hangs out on Holborn ; 
but they are fast vanishing with the 
good old modes of our ancestors.” 

A correspondent, Tim Tims, gos- 
siping about the ass, brings out Lamb 
again to plead for this suffering ser- 
vant. Nature did prudently “ in fur- 
nishing him with a tegument imper- 
vious to ordinary stripes . . . 


His back offers no mark to a puny 


foeman. To a common whip or 
switch his side presents an absolute 
insensibility His jerkin 
is well fortified. ‘ Con- 
templating this natural safeguard, 
his fortified exterior, it is with pain 
I view the sleek, foppish, combed, 
and curried person of this animal, as 
he is transmuted and disnaturalized 
at watering places, &c., where they 
affect to make a palfrey of him. 
Fie on all such sophisticating. It 
will never do, Master Groom! 
Something of his honest shaggy ex- 
terior will peep up in spite of you— 
his good, rough, native pineapple 
coating.” 

Pineapple coating! How truly 
after Lamb’s mind, the deceit in sug- 
gesting an agreeable image, which, 
on a second’s reflection, shows as 
quite a different idea. Nothing, too, 
is more remarkable in him than his 
airy and special use of the “ &c.” 

Next, we have a little snatch of 
verse, called “ Rural Musings” :— 


“ Margaret.—W hat sports do you use in 
the forest ? 
“ Simon.—Not many. 
thus:— 
* To see the sun to bed and to arise, 
Like some hot amorist with glowing eyes, 


Some few, as 
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Bursting the lazy bands of sleep that bound 
him, 

With all his fire and travelling glories 
round him.” 

But, surpassing these specimens is 
a little scene in the second volume, 
which shows us Lamb himself in one 
of his best attitudes, at a stall, 
“ Rummaging over the contents of an 
old stall, at a half book, half old iron 
shop, in 94, Alley, leading from War- 
den-street to Soho, yesterday, I lit 
upon a ragged duodecimo, which had 
been the strange delight of my in- 
fancy. ; The price de- 
manded was sixpence, which the 
owner (a little squab duodecimo of a 
character himselt ) enforced with the 
assurance that his own mother should 
not have it for a farthing less. On 
my demurring to this extraordinary 
assertion, the dirty little vendor re- 
enforced his assertion with a sort of 
oath, which seemed more than the 
occasion demanded : “and now (said 
he) I have put my soul to it.” Pressed 
by so solemn an asseveration, I could 
no longer resist a demand which 
seemed to set me, however unworthy, 
upon a level with his dearest rela- 
tions ; and, depositing a tester, I bore 
away the tattered prize in triumph.” 
It turned out a delusion, but he 
thought it would have been a treat 
for “friend Hone.” Another in- 
stance of Lamb’s tender delicacy, as 
he knew Hone had been already 
pleased at being called “ friend” by 
him. 

He is again “ brought out” by an 
allusion to Sir Jeffrey Dunstan, whom 
he had met and seen at his dwelling. 
“A strong odour of burnt oat 
remember, blending with the scent 
of horse-flesh reeking into dog’s meat, 
and only relieved a little by the 
breathings of a few brick-kilns, made 
up the atmosphere.” This is one of 
Lamb’s wonderful “ gatherings” of 
oddness ; and even the quaint position 
of the word “ I remember,” is worthy 
of study. “If a few boys followed 
him,” he goes on, “it seemed rather 
from habit than in expectation of 
fun. What faults he had 
I know not. I have heard something 
of a piccadillo or so. But some little 
deviations from the precise line of 
rectitude might have been winked at 
in so tortuous and stigmatic a frame.” 

In the “ Table Book” he wrote the 
well-known “Specimens,” and his 
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little note to “friend Hone,” intro- 
ducing them, is in his own airy key. 
“Tmagine,” he says, speaking of him- 
self in the British Museum, “the 
luxury to one like me . . . of 
sitting in. the princely apartments, 
for such they are, of poor condemned 
Montague House, which I predict 
will not be speedily followed by a 
handsomer ; and calling at will the 
flower of some thousand dramas. It 
is like having the range of a noble- 
man’s library, with the librarian to 
your friend.” (Mark, to your friend.) 
‘Nothing can exceed the courteous- 
ness and attentions of the gentleman 
who has the chief direction of the 
reading-rooms here; and you have 
scarce to ask for a volume before it 
is laid before you.” These were happy 
days indeed for the readers. 

We may stop here a moment, to put 
side by side with this sketch!a little 
note which I have found in an old 
Gentleman's Magazine. The editor 


then perfectly remembered Charles 
sitting there, and making his extracts, 
and Miss Lamb “ doing us the honour 
of showing us her brother’s MSS. pre- 


vious to publication. He also re- 
collected “her incredulity and good- 
natured peevishness,” when he in- 
formed her that he also possessed 
most of the plays from which Lamb 
had so laboriously made his selection. 
It was scarcely good-natured infor- 
mation.* 

There is aletter addressed to Charles 
Lamb on the score of the “Turk in 
Cheapside,” recommending the orien- 
tal as a subject. The imitation is 
good. “ Methinks you would handle 
the subject delightfully. They tell 
us he is gone.” But he did not ac- 
cept the invitation. He also took up 
an ambiguous question on Maid Ma- 
rian—wrote a bit of fairy imagery on 
the Defeat of Time. These, with a 
few sonnets, are his contributions— 

ratuitous of course — to “friend 

one’s” collection. They are as gay 
and delightful as anything he has 
written.t 
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The reckless coterie in youn 
Blackwood were a little embarrasse 
between their admiration of one who 
was after their own heart, and their 
political fury against the “crew” to 
which he belonged. They were 
nettled at Hunt’s rude admiration of 
him. “Charles Lamb,” he wrote, in 
1818, “ asingle one of whose specu- 
lations on humanity is worth all the 
half-way-house gabblings of critics 
on the Establishment.” This strange 
phrase infuriated them; yet they 
found out ex:uses for Lamb. “ Pro- 
bably his good-nature,” they wrote, 
“ endures their quackery.” But later 
a pseudo Docter Petre wrote a furious 
letter on some paper in the London, 
not knowing it to be Elia’s: calling,too, 
the paper on “ April Fools,” “columns 
of mereinanity and very cockneyism.” 
In the “ Noctes” they discussed the 
magazines of the day, and Buller 
asks—“ Taylor and Hessey’s Maga- 
zine—is it better ?” 


TICKLER. 

“Sometimes much better and often 
much worse. Elia in his happiest mood 
delights me; he is a fine soul; but when he 
is dull, his dulness sets human stupidity at 
defiance. He is like a well-bred, ill-trained 
pointer. He has a fine nose; but he won't 
or can't range. He keeps always close to 
your foot, and then he points larks and tit- 
mice.” 


By-and-by he was on the staff, and 
was dotting its pages with little deli- 
cate sonnets, signed with his delicate 
“C.L.” Some of them are not in- 
cluded in his collected works, as the 
“lines written in consequence of hear- 
ing of a young man that had volun- 
tarily starved himself to death on 
Skiddaw.” But a more important 
contribution, which I think has not 
been enough noticed, is one entire farce, 
which figures a little inappropriately 
in one of the numbers. It is called 
“The Pawnbroker’s Daughter.” The 
plot, it must be said, is a little forced, 
and the humour rather in the tone ot 
the old dramatist. It turns upon a 


* The same hand writes in another place:—“ Mr. L., in his own style, hath neither peer 
nor follower. We hope he is now quietly seated in the company he likes, Burton, Fuller, 


and Ben Jonson, with, perhaps, Old Burbage and Penkethmans dropping in. 


We 


shall never forget our suppers at Islington—Miss Lamb (truly Agna Dei) opening the door, 


and Lamb preceding us up stairs. 


‘Summum proper ibat Lambere tectum.’” 
+ They only want a word or touch of correction here and there (which he himself would 
have furnished) when the same word reads too closely, 
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pawnbroker’s daughter runningaway: 
and on a sentimental butcher, called 
“ Outlet,” who says, “ reach me down 
the book off the shelf where the 
shoulder of veal hangs!” but, most 
curiously, it has the original draught 
of the later essay “‘on the inconve- 
niences of being hanged,” in a char- 
acter called “ Pendulous,” a situation 
which seems to have struck him in 
some specially humorous light. There 
is this difference, however, that the 
lady he loves is anxious to put her- 
self on a perfect equality, by being 
arrested and tried; and there is some- 
thing of Lamb's jerking humour in 
the following finish to the play ;— 

“ Just. (to Pendulous),—You were, then, 
tried at York ? 

* Pen.—I was—Cast. 

“ Just.—Condemned ? 

 Pen.—EXEcCUTED. 

“ Just.—How ? 

Pen.—CotT Down and CAME TO LIFE 
AGAIN. False delicacy, adieu. 

Wwe are now on even terms, 

“ Miss F —And may— 

“ Pen.—Marry ;—I know it was your 
word. 

“* Miss F.—And make a very quiet— 

“ Pen.—Exemplary— 

“ Miss F.—Agreeing pair of— 

“ Pen.— ACQUITTED FELONS !” 

There is also a Cockney song of 
Lamb’s, in mauy verses, the first of 
which runs :— 

* A weeping Londoner I am, 

A washerwoman was my dam, 
She bred me up in a cockloft, 
And fed my mind with sorrows soft.” 


Mr. Patmore came into possession 
of a drama or opera written by Lamb, 
the genuineness of which there seems 
no reason to doubt. The scene was 
laid in Gibraltar, and from the char- 
acters and little hints of the plot fur- 
nished by the description of the char- 
acter, seems to have been suggested 
by the tone of the “ Wonder” and 
“Bold Stroke for a Husband.” Love- 
lace, “a man of fortune, refused by 
Violeta, enlists for a soldier, and goes 
for Gibraltar.” Vvoleta has gone out, 
too, disguised as an officer. There is 
Captain Lapel/e and Mrs. Lapelle, 
with whom Bloomer, an aide-de-cam 
of the Governor, is in love—a Wels 
officer and a Scotch officer — and 
characteristic of Lamb—a wider de- 
nomination of charaeter—‘* 7'ru/ls,” 
&e. But it seems true, that broad 
opes, rough humour was not Lawh’s 
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strength ; andas “Mr. H—-—” failed, 
so would have failed “The Pawn- 
broker’s Daughter” and this Gibral- 
tar opera,” 

In Mr. Patmore’s rather attenuated 
recollections, he comes out pleasantly 
and consistently with the accounts. 
Once he used to wear a snuff-coloured 
suit, which brought out Wordsworth 
in this description :— 


“But who is he with modest looks 
And clad in homely russet brown, 
Who murmurs near the running brooks 
A music sweeter than his own ? 
He is retired as noontide dew, 
Or fountain in a noonday grove ; 
And you must love him ere to you 
He will seem worthy of your love.” 


This seems almost a portrait of 
Lamb, and was, no doubt, as amusing 
to him as Coleridge’s expression of 
the “ gentle-hearted Charles.” Later 
he took to a complete perfect black, 
with “smalls” and silk stockings, 
such as we see him in the curious por- 
trait in Fraser's Mayazine. This 
odd portrait looks characteristic, pre- 
senting him at his table, with his 
knees gathered in, and a folio “ tilted 
up” before him, with two candles, and 
the perilous decanter at hand. The 
head was disproportionately large to 
the little frame. He had black crisp 
hair standing up straight, alarge nose, 
hooked—a wonderful eye—a_ yet 
more wonderful smile of sweetness, 
which threw his friends into delight. 
One who was a sort of Boswell to 
Coleridge, has said that a certain 
“Mr. Harmon, of Throgmorton- 
street,” a stock-broker, had precisely 
the same smile, which furnished a 
text for some delightful, speculative 
rambling on the part of Coleridge, 
who tried to account for this coin- 
cidence. It was said there was a de- 
cidedly Jewish cast in his face. He 
himself used to maintain— not in his 
fanciful sonnet—that his proper 
family name was Lomb; and from 
this feeling he took the title Elia. 

Every lover of Elia, and every 
reader of Lamb’s life, will be prepared 
to associate with his house at Isling- 
ton some of the most delightful 
evenings that could be conceived. 
Such would be accepted as the best 
human exemplar of the “ Noctes 
Cexenzeque Divim.” We would hardly 
be prepared to hear that those charm- 
ing nights had “ degenerated” into 
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a sort of show place, where empty 
heads and “impertineuts” came to 
stare, because many were eager to 
et admission, and to say that they 
ad spent “an evening with the 
Lambs.” Further, that the host 
himself was a stupid, unentertaining 
sort of man ; and his sister used to 
“bustle and pother about like a 
gentle housewife, to make everybody 
comfortable ;” but that “ you might as 
well have been in thie oe of 
any other clerk of the India House, 
for anything you heard that was de- 
serving of note or recollection.”* 
With the common run of people he 
was odd, extravagant, grotesque, and 
unnatural; as Hazlitt said, always on 
a par with his company, whether 
high or low.” But to see the true 
man, we should see him with one or 
two dear friends, when, we are told, 
he was perfectly natural, and made no 
violent puns or strange speeches. 
Strangers, therefore, generally took 
away with them an impression as of 
something odd and butfooning, and 
even disagreeable. 

One of his most delightful letters 
is to this Mr. Patmore :—‘ Dear P,” 
it ran, “I am so poorly. I have heen 
to a funeral, where I made a pun, to 
the consternation of the rest of the 
mourners. And we had wine. I 
can’t describe to you the howl which 
his widow set up at proper intervals. 
7 ; ‘ . OT amso poorly. 
I waked it at my cousin's, the book- 
binder, who is now with God ; or if 
he is not, it’s no fault of mine. _ 

“We hope the French wines 
do not disagree with Mrs. Patmore. 
By the way, [like her. . ; ; 
Christ—how sick I am!—not of 
the world but of the widow’s stout. 

“She’s sworn under £6,000 ; but I 
think she perjured herself. . . . 
‘No shrimps! (That’s in an- 
swer to Mary’s question about how 
her solesaretobedone.) . .  . 
What you mean by poste restante 
God knows. Do you mean I must 

ay the postage? .— Proctor 
as got a wen growing out of the 
nape of his neck, which his wife wants 
him to have cut off ; but I think it 
rather an agreeable excrescence.” 
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These are only scraps out of a most 
wonderful letter full of a boisterous 
and delightful extravagance.t 
From the same source we learn 
some traits of Lamb really character- 
istic—how, when he boarded with a 
sort of “save-all,” Mrs. Leishman, 
at Enfield, who “screwed” every 
penny out of him that boarding 
eculd screw. She, on settling day, 
made a charge of sixpence for the 
extra sugar that Wordsworth put in 
his tea. How he told of his embar- 
rassment when a poetical youth in 
the country, corresponding with him, 
enclosed his miniature ; and above 
all, what seems to be a genuine trait 
of his nature and habits :—a friend 
would come in, not opportunely, 
and find Lamb, as in “The Fraser 
Sketch,” with his folio “ tilted up” 
before him, revelling in, say Sir 
Thomas Brown or old Davenent : it 
would be a friend whom he would be 
really glad to see ; yet it was an in- 
terruption ; he would have preferred 
going on with Sir Thomas Brown; 
and his anxiety to disguise any ap- 
earance of this “unwelcome” made 
im fidgety, and bustling, and un- 
naturally hospitable. This is quite 
conceivable. A cento of stories was 
submitted to him in MSS.; and 
his marginalia are very pleasant. 
Thus :—“ ‘ Pleasurable.’ No word is 
good that is awkward to spell.” 
“* Looking like a heifer’ I fear would 
do in prose. . . . . I should 
prefer ‘ garlanded with flowers, as for 
a sacrifice, and cut the cow alto- 
gether.” “‘ Apathetic.’ Vile word.” 
“* Mechanically.’ Faugh ! insensibly 
—involuntarily—in-anythingly, but 
mechanically !” ‘‘ Reaction’ is vile 
slang.” “*‘ Physical.’ Vile word.”t 
Thomas Moore met Lamb two or 
three times at breakfast and dinner; 
and it is amusing to see the “not 
bad !” air of patronage and doubtful 
approbation with which the poet re- 
ceived his efforts. He plainly con- 
sidered him a jester, a little above 
Hood or Hook. He introduced him 
at a Mr. Monkhouse’s, an amphytrion, 
who was glad to furnish good dione 
and perfect silence for the pleasure of 
having such men at his table. 





* Patmore. 
t This letter is not given ix ‘‘ Talfourd.” 
{ Patmore’s “My Friends and Acquaintances.” 
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Wordsworth stayed with him, and 
Moore came to dine with Words- 
worth, without knowing this Mr. 
Monkhouse. It wasa prodigious party, 
for there were Rogers, Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, and Charles Lamb and 
his sister. “A clever fellow, cer- 
tainly,” says Mr. Moore, “but full of 
villanous and abortive puns, which 
he miscarries of every minute.” He 
told of his saying, on a young barris- 
ter getting his first brief, “ Thou first 
great cause least understood.” He 
praised Defoe’s “Colonel Jack” 
warmly, and told Moore that he got 
£170 for two years’ London Maga- 
zine contributions; “I thought more,” 
writes Moore ; and certainly it seems 
a slender payment. But the most 
delightfully characteristic of Moore’s 
recollections, and deliciously after the 
Lamb manner, is the whim of mak- 
ing a collection of all the authors 
mentioned in the “Dunciad!” This 
is areal bit of Elia, translated into 
practical life—transmuted into the 
concrete, and that, too, without losing 
the bloom. 

When he got with Haydon, the 
luckless painter of a “broad canvas,” 
someone said they were like a pair of 
boys. The boisterous scene told in 
Haydon’s diary, and told with such 
animation, of the simple comptroller 
of stamps, who had corresponded 
with Wordsworth, and who met him, 
unluckily, when Lamb was present, is 
admirable. The comptroller asked 
the poet the wonderful question, 
“Don’t you think, sir, Newton was a 
great genius ?” when Lamb rose, and 
taking up a candle, said, politely, 
“Sir, will you allow me to look at 
your phrenological development ?” 

hen, at every remark of the poor 
comptroller, chaunted— 


“ Diddle diddle dumpling, my son John 
Went to bed with his breeches on.” 


Quite in the same way is his hu- 
morous treatment of the poet whose 
friend had submitted some newly- 

ublished verses to his inspection. 

e was to meet the gentleman at 
dinner, and the poems were shown to 
Lamb a little before the author’s ar- 
rival. When he came he proved to 
be empty and conceited. During 
dinner Lamb fell into the delightful 
drollery of saying, now and again, 
“That reminds me of some verses I 
wrote when I was very young,” and 


then quoted a line or two, which he 
recollected, from the gentleman’s 
book, to the latter’s amazement and 
indignation. Lamb, immensely di- 
verted, capped it all by introducing 
the first lines of “Paradise Lost,” “Of 
man’s first disobedience,” as also 
written by himself, which actually 
brought the gentleman on his feet, 
bursting with rage. He said he had 
sat by and allowed his own “little 
verses” to be taken without protest, 
but he could not endure to see Milton 
pillaged. This seems to be one of 
the best stories about Lamb, and the 
situation one in which he would have 
revelled. 

A lady once bored him a good deal 
—“Such a charming man! I know 
him! Bless him!” To her, Charles, 
after repetition of this encomium, 
“T know him,” “Well, I don’t—but 
d—n him at a hazard.” The 
“dipping” story, as illustrative of 
Lamb’s stammer, is well known. “I 
am to be d-d-dipped,” he said to the 
bathing men. “ All right, sir,” and 
he was plunged forthwith. He came 
up gasping “I am to be di-di-ppe-d,” 
and he went down again. The third 
time he got it out—“ only once.” 
To some one, talking of matter-of- 
fact. men, he announced gravely 
“now I am a matter-of-lie man.” 
So, too, his taking his pipe out of his 
mouth, to ask a disputant “did he 
mean to contend that a thief was not 
a good man?” So, too, his calling 
Voltaire a very good Messiah—for 
the French. So, too, his judgment 
on clever women. Mrs. Mulbald he 
pronounced the “only endurable 
clever woman he ever knew.” A 
domestic talk with Miss Lamb, on 
his asking a friend: “ Charles, who 
is Mr. Pitman?” “A clerkin the India 
House.” “Then why ask him and 
give up the others—older friends ?” 
“ Pitman,” said Charles, “was always 
civil. When the smoking club at 
Don Saltero was broken up he offered 
me all the ornaments and apparatus, 
which I declined, and therefore I 
asked him here to-night. I never 
could bear to give pain. Have I not 
been called the gentle-hearted Charles 
when I was young, and shall I now 
derogate ?” 

We can almost hear him gravely 
arguing this point. 

is puns must, we may fancy, 
have been the least agreeable phase 
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of his wit. “Tll Lamb-pun him,” A young girl, daughter ofa late dra- 


however, is truly characteristic ; be- 
sides we should hear the voice, the 
struggle for utterance, and see the 
face, and the bright eye and smile. 
Good, too, were the puns after Swift’s 
manner—deriving the name of the 
Man-t-chou Tartars, from their can- 
nibal habits ; and that of the Chinese- 
Celtes, from sell-teas.* 

The reader will be glad to seea 
stray letter of his, not “collected,” 
and the like of which is not to be 
found in any “complete letter-writer,” 
under the form of acknowledging 
books from a publisher. He is writ- 
ing thanks for the “ Maid of Elwar,” 
by Cunningham, and for Barry Corn- 
wall’s songs :—f 


“Thank you for the books. I am 
ashamed to take tithe thus of your press. 
I am worse to a publisher than the two 
universities of the Brit. Mus. ‘A. C.’ I 
will forthwith read. ‘B.C.’ (I can’t get 
out of the A, B, C) I have more than read. 
Taken together, ‘tis too Lovey. But what 
delicacies! I like most ‘King Death.’ 
Glorious "bove all ‘The Lady with the 
Hundred Rings, ‘The Owl,’ ‘Reply to 
what's his name’ (here, maybe, I’m partial), 
‘ Sit down, sad Soul,’ ‘The Pauper Jubilee’ 
(but that’s old, and yet tis never old), ‘The 
Falcon,’ ‘ Felon’s Wife,’ ‘ Dannu,’ ‘ Mdme. 
Paisley ;’ but that is borrowed— 


Apple pie is very good, 

And so is apple pastry, 
But, 

O Lord, ’tis very naisty— 


but chiefly in Dramatic Fragments, scarce 
three of which should have escaped my 
specimens had an antique name been pre- 
fixed. They exceed his first so much for 
the manner of poetry; now to the serious 
business of life. Up a court (Blandford- 
court) in Pall-mall, exactly at the back of 
Marlboro’ House, with house-gate in front, 
and containing two houses, at No. 2 did 
lately live Leishman, my tailor. He is 
moved somewhere in the neighbourhood— 
devil knows where. Pray find him out and 
give him the opposite. I am so much bet- 
ter, though my hand shakes in writing it, 
that after next Sunday I can see F. and 
you. Can you throw B. C. in? Why tarry 
the wheels of my Hogarth.” 


He delighted in children, and in 
telling them strange, wild stories. 
No doubt, he liked to see their trust- 


ing wondering, little faces as he told. 


* Letters and recollections of Coleridge. 
+ This letter is from the Athencenum. 


matist, was often taken out by him 
on a day's junketting ; and she has 
told how they never passed a punch’s 
show, but stopped and sat on the 
steps and saw them all in succession. 
But there were, unhappily, other 
things which he could not pass by 
either; and she was left outside 
many a gin-palace while he went in. 
Of this sad weakness there can be no 
question. It is best in such cases not 
to resort to well-meaning and weak 
pee, but to own the truth 

onestly. 

Allusion has been made to his 
friendship with Haydon. When the 
luckless comptroller had his head so 
comically examined by Lamb, that 
inspection took place in presence of 
the painter’s “Jerusalem.” Lamb 
celebrated that work in another way, 
sending some Latin lines to “ The 
Champion”’t :— 


“Tn tabulam eximii pictoris R. B. 
Haydoni in qua solymeei adveniente do- 
mino Palmas in via prosternentes mira 
arte depinguntur. 

Quid vult iste equitaus? et quid velit iste 
virorum 

Palmifera ingens turba et vox terque 
brinda Hosanna? 

Hosanna Christo semper, semperque cana- 
mus, 

Palma fuit semel Pictor celeberrimus olim ; 

Sed palmam cedat, modo si feret ille superstes 

Palma Haydone tibi: tu palmas omnibus 
aufers, 

Palma negata macrum, donataque reddit 
opimum 

Si simul incipiat cum fama increscere corpus 

Tu cito pinguesces, fies et amicule, obesus. 

Affectant lauros pictores atque poeta, 

Sin lauram invideant (siquis tibi) laurige- 
rentes 

Pro lauro palma virid anti tempora ligas. 

“ CAROLAGNULUS.” 


“TRANSLATION OF THE ABOVE. 
“What rider’s that? and who those my- 
riads bringing 
Him on his way, with palms, Hosanna 
singing ? 
Hosanna to the Christ-——-Heaven, earth 
should still be ringing ? 


In days of old, Old Palma won renown, 

But Palma’s self must yield the painter's 
crown, 

Haydon, to thee. Thy palms put every 

other down. 








} These were contributed to “‘ Notes and Queries” by Mr. Elmes, of Greenwich. 
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If Flacus’ sentence with the truth 
agree, 


That palms awarded make men plump to 


Friend Horace, Haydon soon shall match 
in bulk with thee. 


Painters with poets for the laurel vie ; 
But should the laureate band thy claims 
deny, 
Wear thou thine own green palm, Hay- 
don, triumphantly. 
“CC. L.” 


How delightful that little diminu- 
tive, “ Carolagnulus.” It is almost 
sweeter than his own English names. 
Lamb's life has, indeed, to be writ- 
ten. The materials have grown pro- 
digiously. As an instance of unex- 
plored grounds, Cottle mentions see- 
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ing a Miss Nuitford’s “portfolios piled 
up and filled with letters of Lamb, 
Southey,” &c. These, it may be sus- 
pected, have not been used. There 
are some scraps, and odds and ends 
of thoughts and speculations—which 
he called “ table-talk”—which found 
their way to the Atheneum shortly 
after his death. They are headed, 
dismally and oddly, “ By the late 
Elia.” Like everything of his, they 
have a character. To the same jour- 
nal he contributed the year of his 
death some criticisms on the modern 
English painters and their want of 
imagination, leading off with the 
wild gigrotesque of “M.”—Martin— 
and his tribe of “ Belshazzar’s Feasts” 
and “ Last Judgments.” 


WHO IS THE HEIR ? 


CHAPTER XI. 


“What's that matter? There be four of us here have ta’en a thousand pound this day 


morning ?”—Shakespeare. 


CuarTIeR reached London at about 
ten o’clock. The quarter to which he 
was bound was beginning to awake. 
Its foreign inhabitants, men of late 
hours and dissipated habits, for the 
most part were enjoying themselves 
in their own peculiar fashion. The 
discharged valet made his way to- 
wards a café restaurant of gorgeous 
shabbiness, niched in a dirty court. 
Its entrance was narrow; behind a 
counter on the right stood a middle- 
aged Frenchwoman, whom her com- 
patriots considered “ magnifique’ as 
to her personal appearance, and who 
was very busy with those horrible 
liquids which the French palate finds 
delectable. This entrance or ante- 
room was full of smokers and ab- 
sinthe drinkers, maleand female; from 
the inner apartment came noxious 
culinary fumes. The mixture of the 
two atmospheres would have seemed 
intolerable to ordinary men, but was 
evidently rather pleasant than other- 
wise to the frequenters of the café. 
Chartier gave the lady behind the 
counter an inquiring look, and re- 
ceived an affirmative nod; whereupon, 
passing rapidly through the dining- 


room, he opened a door which led to 
a private room beyond. Here he at 
once became aware of the object of 
his search—a strong heavily - built 
Frenchman, with a round head and 
thick neck like a bull’s, and huge 
sinewy hands. Though named Ac- 
hille, he was more like one’s idea of 
Ajax. He was playing dominoes 
with that intense interest which the 
a in question always excitesamong 
‘renchmen of his class; and was 
easily victimizing his opponent, a 
cunning looking little hikes 
commonly known—on the lucus a 
non lucendo principle—as Soft Char- 
ley. This personage united the two 
professions of tailor and thief. 
Achille Tessier growled recognition 
of his friend, and they began to con- 
verse volubly in their own language, 
an argot of low Parisian life, entirely 
unintelligible to ordinary listeners. 
Chartier eagerly urged on his com- 
rade the enterprise which had sug- 
ested itself to his mind when he 
1eard Hugh Mauleverer’s order to 
the carrier. He knew that one of 
the two plate chests was compara- 
tively light; and he dreamt of ming- 
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ling revenge with profit, if in any 
way it could be abstracted from 
Wickens’s waggon. But how to do 
this? Neither of the two French- 
men could think of a method; so 
they called the tailor into council. 

“ Can if be done?” said he, “ why, 
of course it can. Get a light spring 
cart ; stop at some public they'll have 
to pass; then ask them in to drink, 
and the thing’s done. Oh, it’s easy 
enough.” 

“But the plate goes up to-mor- 
row,” said Chartier. ‘“There’s no 
time to get a cart and make the 
arrangements.” 

“What muffs you Frenchmen are!” 
was the little tailor’s inward reflection; 
but he did not utter it aloud, having 
much respect for Tessier’s enormous 
fist. “Leave it to me,” he said. 
“We must go down to Riverdale to- 
night, that’s all. ve a pal there that 
will help us. There’s a train in 
about half an hour. Who's got any 
money ?” 

“TI have—plenty, plenty,” said the 
discharged valet, eagerly. “Let us 
start at once.” 

“Just one go of gin, and I’m your 
man,” said the tailor. “ None of your 
absinthe, thank you; it don't agree 
with an honest English stomach.” 

If Soft Charley’s stomach was 
honest, it was the only part of him 
that deserved the epithet. He and 
his two friends were soon safely 
ensconced in a second class carriage 
for Riverdale. On the platform they 
were observed by a gentlemanly 
lounger, who was breaking the rules 
of the company by smoking a capital 
cigar ; and who, though he seemed to 
look at nobody, saw everything and 
everybody, and could have given a 
very fair account of all the passen- 
gers by that train. For a great rail- 
way «See a or bank manager, or 
something of the sort had suddenly 
disappeared, taking a few thousands 
—fifty or so—for his travelling ex- 
penses; and Somerton, the detective, 
was watching the trains on that line, 
in the hope of arresting the defaul- 
ter’s flight. I am sorry to say he 
failed ; and the brilliant financier has 
been living with superb recklessness 
in cities whereextradition is unknown. 
His generosity to the poor is a pro- 
verb; and he most liberally sent a 
ten-pound note toa widow lady, who 
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lost some thousands by the failure of 
the company which he managed. 

But if this heavy bird of prey was 
doomed to escape, the detective did 
not fail to mark down the covey just 
on the wing; and, when the train 
was off, he telegraphed to the chief 
constable at Riverdale that an Eng- 
lishman and two Frenchmen, two of 
the party well-known thieves, were in 
the last carriage but one. Now River- 
dale is very proud of its chief consta- 
ble, and with reason. He was a 
Cambridge man—third wrangler of 
his year. He went to the bar, but 
got no briefs. His father lost largely 
by railway speculation; so the young 
man went to Australia to try his for- 
tune. He was moderately successful; 
but when, after a few years, he re- 
turned to his native country, he found 
that there was no ordinary profession 
or occupation open to him. Too old 
to take any course common to men of 
his position, he was too energetic to 
be idle; and when his father’s old 
friend and solicitor, Parker, suggested 
his becoming a candidate for the post 
of chief constable, the idea delighted 
him. And he did the duty admir- 
ably. Australian adventure super- 
added to Cambridge analysis made 
him a capital chief of police. And, 
Riverdale being a thieves’ metropolis, 
he had ample opportunities for show- 
ing his skill. He never missed the 
slightest : so, when Mr. Somerton’s 
telegram reached him, Mr. Severne 
gave immediate orders for the sur- 
veillance of the three travellers. 

But he was baffled this time. Soft 
Charley was quite as quick-sighted 
as Somerton, and had recognised the 
detective instantly, and wondered 
“who he was after.” As the time 

assed on, however, the strong to- 
eae which he smoked from a short 
clay pipe, caused him to become re- 
flective ; and it suddenly flashed 
upon him that Somerton would be 
very likely to telegraph. The train 
stopped at few places ; but one of 
these was Linthwaite, about five 
miles from Riverdale. Here the 
tickets were collected, and here Char- 
ley promptly decided that they would 
leave the train. Behold the three 
rascals, therefore, at about sunrise on 
a frosty November morning, deposited 
at the little roadside station of Lin- 
thwaite. 
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“Now,” said the little tailor, who 
had become the acknowledged leader 
in the enterprise, “you know the 
Black Dog public, Chartiers, between 
this and Mauleverer: you and the 
little "un go on there and get some 
breakiast. It’s on the London-road, 
and the waggon’s sure to pass there. 
T'll go into Riverdale and see my pal.” 

Meanwhile the train was in River- 
dale, and no thieves! The intelli- 
gent officer who had been directed to 
wait for it, soon ascertained from the 
—_ that the birds had flown at 

inthwaite, and made his report to 
the chief constable accordingly. Of 
course Mr. Severne saw clearly that 
the evasion of the men at that point 
was an unfavourable argument as to 
their intentions ; but what could be 
done? His restless mind would not 
permit him to accept defeat. He got 
a cup of coffee, ordered his horse, and 
rode towards Linthwaite. Half-a- 
mile from Riverdale he met a man 
whose appearance marked him for a 
thief to the chief constable’s keen 
eye. But Soft Charley knew Severne 
better than Severne knew him, and 
daringly accosted him with— 

“ Beg pardon, your honour, but how 
far is it to Riverdale ?” 

Some men might have been thrown 
off their guard by this question, not 
so Severne. He flattered himself 
that he knew a thief thoroughly, could 
identify one by merely looking at his 
back, so he said— 

“You came from London by the 
mail train with a ticket for River- 
dale. Why did you get out at Lin- 
thwaite ?”’ 

“Wasn’t very well, your honour,” 
said the tailor ; “ hoped to get a drop 
of brandy somewhere.” 

“And what have you done with 
your companions, the Frenchmen ?” 

“Never saw any Frenchmen, your 
honour : came down all by myself to 
try to get work here : times are terrible 
hard in London. I’m a tailor by 
trade, and should be very glad if your 
honour could give me a little job.” 

“Call at my house at eleven 
o’elock,” said Severne, giving him his 
address. 

Both parties to this dialogue were 
rather puzzled ; but the tailor most. 
The chief constable, as he rode to- 
wards Linthwaite, perplexed himself 
with vain speculations as to what 
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had become of the two Frenchmen. 
The tailor was thinking how he 
should get his work done in River- 
dale, so as to leave the town before 
eleven : he by no means relished the 
idea of another interview with Mr. 
Severne. Severne himself rode on to 
Linthwaite, but could hear nothing 
of the two Frenchmen, whose move- 
ments had not been noticed in the 
early morning. So he returned to the 
town, and had hardly reached his 
head-quarters when Soft Charley left 
Riverdale in a light spring-cart, 
drawn by a fast-trotting black pony. 
The pony’s master was driving—a 
notability of Riverdale, keeper of a 
little public-house in one of the 
numerous alleys leading to the rope 
walk ; a prize-fighter, a cricketer, an 
angler, a betting man, bearing the 
name of Jonathan Burton. As birds 
of a feather flock together, we may 
assume that he was a thief. 

It was late in the afternoon when 
Wickens’s waggon reached Maul- 
everer. The burly carrier was there 
himself, resolved to see the chests 
safely started, aud some miles on 
their way. Two men were with him, 
and Hugh Mauleverer had ordered 
two of his own people to goalso. One 
of these was a groom, the other an 
under keeper—tough fellows both. 
The plate seemed safe enough. 

The Black Dog inn is at the 
corner, where the road from Maul- 
everer meets the high road from 
Riverdale to London. A pleasant blaze 
came from its red-latticed bar as the 
waggon reached the turn. At the 
door stood Louis Chartier, lazily 
smoking a cigar. Of course he re- 
cognised his old fellow-servants, and 
asked them to come in and drink. 

“All right,” said Wickens, ,;who 
was riding a cob; “you go in and 
have a glass to warm you. I’ll wait 
outside. I never drink, you know.” 

Here was a slight complication. 
Chartier could not urge him to come 
in without exciting suspicion. But 
Soft Charley was equal to the occa- 
sion. He and Burton and Tessier 
were concealed in the shadow thrown 
by the stables ; when Chartier and 
the other men were gone in, he whis- 
pered to the Frenchman 

“Pull that stout fellow off his 
horse. Catch him by the throat that 
he mayn’t squeak.” 
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It was done in an instant. At the 
same moment Chartier, who had 
slipped away from his guests in 
order to see what was going on, came 
to the assistance of the other two, 
and they lifted the smaller chest 
from the waggon into the spring- 
cart. Meanwhile Tessier, an adept 
in such matters, had gagged Wickens 
with a piece of rope, shut him into 
the stable, and taken away the key, 
which happened to be in the door. 
The four men inside were too busy 
with their beer to notice any slight 
noise. In a few minutes, however, 
Chartier’s absence was observed, and 
one of them said— 

“Hollo! where’s the French- 
man ?” 

“Out talking to master, I dare 
say,” was the reply ; and they went 
on with their beer. 

Half-an-hour might have passed 
when a horseman rode rapidly up to 
the doorway of the Black Dog. 
It was Hugh Mauleverer. He had 
been dining with Lord Riverdale, 
and intended to sleep at the Court ; 
but somehow or other a vague fancy 
had stolen into his brain, connecting, 
in an inexplicable way, the plate- 
chests he had sent to London with 
the sinister look he had noticed on 
Chartier’s countenance. He laughed 
at the idea as intensely absurd, and 
tried indeed to persuade himself that 
he had some other reason for leaving 
the pleasant company of Lady Vivian 
and her father, and riding a good 
many miles on a cold, cheerless No- 
caaieer night. As he neared the 
town, he noticed a waggon standing 
at the door of the Black Dog; so, 

ulling up sharp, he shouted to the 
landlord. His well-known voice 
brought everybody to the door. 

" Well,” he said, recognising the 
men from Mauleverer, “ this is care- 
less work. Where's Mr. Wickens ?” 

“ He’s here, sir, with Louis,” said 
the groom. 

But neither Wickens nor Chartier 
was to be found, and an inspection 
of the waggon showed that the 
smaller chest was gone. The cob 
was there; but nobody thought of 
looking for the unlucky carrier in the 
stable, where he was locked. When 
Hugh heard from the landlord that 
there had been a spring-cart at the 
house, he at once saw how the rob- 
bery had been committed, though he 


was completely puzzled by Wickens’s 
disappearance. 

Hugh had ridden from Riverdale 
Court without a groom. He ordered 
the man who had come with the 
waggon to mount Wickens’s cob, and 
follow him. Then he pushed his 
black hunter, Thunderbolt, into a gal- 
lop, taking the road towards London. 

Meanwhile, the thieves were not 
perfectly satisfied with their posi- 
tion. Four men and a plate-chest 
are rather a pull on the energies of a 
pony. They scarcely thought any 
single man would start in pursuit ; 
but somebody would mount Wickens’s 
coband give information to the county 
police. The little tailor’s scheme was 
to get into a quiet by-way, break 
open the chest, divide among them- 
selves the more portable articles, 
burying the rest, and then separate. 
Burton knew well that if he did not 
get back to Riverdale in a few hours, 
the keen-sighted chief constable would 
suspect him. So they drove on as 
fast as possible to where a network 
of lanes was connected with the high- 
road, intending to seek safety in the 
labyrinth. 

The night was dark. The little 
pony held on gallantly. But Thun- 
derbolt’s mighty stride was rapidly 
bringing Hugh Mauleverer towards 
them, the groom on Wickens’s cob be- 
ing nearly half-a-mile behind. Hugh 
Mauleverer had a revolver in his 

ocket, and with that and his heavy 
1unting whip he had not much fear 
as to the result of the encounter. 
When he caught a glimpse of the 
cart in the darkness he rapidly re- 
solved how to act. He pulled Thun- 
derbolt into a trot, rode forward till 
he found himself abreast of the 
thieves, and then fired at the pony’s 
head. The poor little animal fell dead 
at once, and the four men were thrown 
into the road. “Confound it,” thought 
Hugh, “Tdrather have shot one of 
those scoundrels than the pony.” 
Pulling up Thunderbolt right in front 
ofthem, he said, in a loud voice— 

“You can run away or not as you 
like. I know some of you, at any 
rate. There are five more barrels 
ready for you, if you mean fighting.” 

But they meant nothing of the 
sort. Soft Charley, who being alight 
weight, fell soft, had already stolen 
away. Burton saw that his chance of 
escape was lost, as his pony and cart 
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must be identified. Tessier, though 
a Herculean brute, was not murder- 
ously inclined. Chartier had a pistol, 
and would have fired at his master ; 
but, luckily for Hugh, his right arm 
was broken by his fall. The fatal 
shot had not been fired many minutes 
before the tramp of horses was heard ; 
and there arrived on the scene of 
action the groom, Mr. Chief-Constable 
Severne, and a mounted policeman. 
For the indefatigable chief-constable 
had heard that Burton (who was 
chronically suspected) had left River- 
dale in his spring-cart, in company 
with a person of dubious appearance ; 
so he resolved on an evening ride in 
search of his favourite game. 
Wickens’s cob was put into the 
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spring-cart, and the plate-chest and 
three of the thieves were conveyed to 
places of safety. But Soft Charley 
was not to be found. He coolly 
walked back to Riverdale, which he 
rightly thought the very last place 
in which the police would look for 
him. I forget the sentences pro- 
nounced on Chartier and Tessier and 
Burton ; and the only important fact 
in connexion with the affair is, that 
Hugh’s discharged valet managed 
somehow to escape from his custo- 
dians, and was set loose again, with 
hatred more rancorous than ever for 
the man who had foiled his schemes 
of revenge. How he regretted that 
broken arm, which deprived him of 
the luxury of murder ! 


SSS Se 


CHAPTER XII. 


: 


“God save you, merry gentlemen! 





Let nothing you dismay ; 


And joyous be your festival this holy Christmas Day ; 

And let the yule log blaze away, and scare the midnight gloom, 

While the winter wind is howling outside your pleasant room ; 

And let the ruddy wine flash up, and jocund songs go round, 

While the waits their ancient music bring, and the boisterous bells resound : 
For lo! it is the time of joy—of Christ, our Saviour’s birth, 


Who was the first true gentleman 


Curistmas had come in the antique 
fashion. There had been a heavy 
fall of snow, succeeded by a sharp 
frost. Hunting was stopped, and the 
skate rang musically on the frozen 

ools, and the robin-redbreast invited 
himself to breakfast everywhere. 
Mr. Grey spent Christmas Eve with 
his daughter, at Cedar Cottage, hav- 
ing to leave the next morning for 
some country house. Lily drove over 
to Henley-on-Thames to meet him ; 
and her pony-carriage was standing 
at the station as a fly arrived with a 
gentleman for the np-train. Itwasa 
sufficiently shabby fiy ; but about the 

entleman there was no touch of shab- 

iness. He was an unmitigated aris- 
tocrat. He carried his head haugh- 
tily, as if he were a king of men. 
His man-servant had plenty to dowith 
portmanteaus, gun-cases, coats, wrap- 
pers; and while these things were 
attended to, the traveller lighted a 
cigar, and walked up and down in the 
snow, occasionally glancing at the 

oung lady in the basket-carriage. 

he was a pretty picture: her cheeks 
just reddened by the kisses of the 
north-east wind, which tossed over 
her shoulder a tress or two of fair 


that ever trod this earth."—Old Carol. 


hair. Her fur-trimmed driving-jacket 
showed a piquant figure—her white 
gauntlets a shapely little hand. The 
traveller carried away a mental pho- 
tograph of Lily. 

The up-train started a minute or 
two before the arrival of the down 
train, so the stranger was gone 
when Mr. Grey arrived, chilled by 
his forty mile ride ; but when he and 
his daughter had exchanged greeti 
and the pony was trotting away 
wards Cedar Cottage, Lily said— 

“Oh, papa, I wish you could have 
seen a gentleman that came to go oy 
the train just now. I never saw suc 
a handsome man.” 

“Why, Lily,” laughed her father, 
“is it a case of love at first sight ? 
What was he like ?” 

“Very tall, papa, with blue eyes, 
and light hair, and he looked so tre- 
mendously proud—L don’t mean un- 
pay proud, you know, but as if 
1e wasn’t afraid of anybody or -any- 
thing. Ishould like to know who he 
is. e looked like a duke, at least.” 

“Had he got on his coronet, Lily, 
or did he wear the strawberry leaves 
outside his hat?” 

“ Ah, you’re laughing at me, papa ; 
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but he really was wonderfully hand- 
some.” 

“Well, dream about him, child. 
Write a romance and make him the 
hero. You won’t want any of my 
Christmas boxes after this piece of 
excitement.” 

As Mr. Grey and his daughter sat 
together that evening, Lily took a 
pencil and sketched the face and 
figure she had seen. 

“There, papa,” she said; “that’s 
my hero; only not half handsome 
enough. What do you think of 
him ?” 

“Tl keep it, Lily, and see if I 
meet him,” said Mr. Grey, after rather 
a close inspection. And he put the 
sketch in his pocket-book. 

At just the same hour Lily's hero was 
waiting in an elegant drawing-room 
in Piccadilly for the lady of his love. 
Need I say who they were—this Paris 
and Helen of our romance? 

The Mauleverers were a race of 
men impatient of difficulty, and Harry 
was by no means the least impatient 
of his race ; but in this love-chase of 
his he found himself baffled with no 
apparent reason. He loved Helen 
Fitzmaurice fiercely ; she half von- 
fessed that she loved him, but she ob- 
stinately maintained the impossibility 
of marrying him. It kept him 
fuming in a state of perpetual anger. 
He kept up the siege as pertinaciously 
as the Greeks before Troy, but was 
confoundedly irate that the town was 
so long in surrendering. 

“There never was such a woman,” 
he thought, as he waited in the soft 
light of Helen’s exquisitely furnished 
drawing-room. “I shall have to run 
away with her by sheer force. What 
the deuce can she mean by all this 
shilly-shally work?” And with a 
sudden impetuous movement he up- 
set a small table at his elbow, bring- 
ing down with a crash a whole host 
of fragile trifle. At this moment 
Helen entered, looking, as he thought, 
more beautiful than he had ever seen 
her. Something had excited her, 
evidently ; there was a dangerous 
light in those profound inexplicable 
eyes, and a firm compression of the 
lipsshowed that the lady’s temper was 
anything but placid. A shrewd ob- 
server might have speculated on the 
peril of marrying the charming owner 
of those eyes and lips, but our Harry, 
being blindly in love, thought only of 


her beauty. A shrewd observer also 
might have noticed that the fair 
Helen’s excitement was of a some- 
whatindignantdescription ;she looked 
very much as the goddess of the silver 
bow must have looked after her ears 
were boxed by the angry wife of Zeus. 
Harry saw only the dancing light in 
her liquid eyes, the crimson flush on 
her beautiful cheek, and felt more 
in love with her than ever. But his 
ear caught a strange tone in her voice 
as she abruptly said— 

~“ Now, Harry, this is the very last 
time you and I must ever meet.” 

Her obvious excitement tended to 
make him cool, and he quietly said— 

“ Perhaps you'll tell me why?” 

She looked at him for a minute 
with a strong stare, then sinking back 
on a seat she buried her face in her 
hands and wept bitterly. Harry 
didn’t half like it. He belonged to 
a class of men who, however earnest 
their feelings, hate a scene ; men who 
would rather face a charge of bayonets 
than a crying woman. I don’t know 
whether Harry Mauleverer will fall 
in your estimation, friendly reader, 
but he certainly felt much less in love 
with Helen Fitzmaurice when she be- 
gan to cry. He heartily wished that 
it wouldn’t be rude to light a cigar 
and smoke till the tears were over. 
Had Helen been his wife I am sadly 
afraid he would have done it. 
“ Harry,” she said, at length, “I am 
forbidden to see you again.” 

“Who has any right to forbid you?” 
he exclaimed, passionately. 

“You must not ask. I can say no 
more. We must part for ever.” 

“Nonsense,” said Harry, fiercely. 
“T am not to be treated in this way. 
Give me some reason for such an 
astonishing mode of behaviour.” 

“Not to-night, Harry. I am not 
well enough. I have been very much 
vexed andexcited. Ill write to you 
to-morrow. Where shall you be? 
You must go now, really.” 

“Tm going down to Riverdale 
Court in the morning. You can write 
there, if you like,” said Harry, rather 
sulkily. “I don’t see why you need 
hurry me away when I haven’t been 
here five minutes.” 

“ You must go, dear Harry ; so don’t 
be cross. You might see that I am 
very miserable about it. I'll write to 
you to-morrow ; I will, indeed.” 

“Well,” he said, “if I must, I, 
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must. I shall come here as soon as I 
get backtotown. Good-bye, Helen.” 

The pretty widow permitted him to 
give her a kiss, and then said— 

“No, Harry, you are not to come 
here again.” 

“Won't I!” he exclaimed, laugh- 
ingly. 

As he hastily left the door, which 
he was forbidden again to enter, he 
almost knocked down a man nearly 
as tall as himself. 

“Why, Harry!” exclaimed 
passer-by, “when did you 
up ?” 

“Hugh, by St. George!” reioined 
the preoccupied young lover. “I only 
came to town to-day. Going down to 
the Court to-morrow.” 

“Going to make love to Vivian, I 
suppose,” said the elder brother. 
“Well, you'll oblige the old gentle- 
man ; I’m going down, too.” 

“Ts Guy Luttrell going, do you 
know ?” 

“Sure to. He hasn’t missed Christ- 
mas Day with the Earl for years. We 
shall find him at the station to-mor- 
row.” 

As in fact they did. The express 
was just on the point of starting when 
Guy made a rush at the carriage 
where the brothers were already 
seated. 

“Object to smoking, gentlemen ?” 
asked Guy before he entered, without 
noticing who was inside. 

“Not exactly, old fellow,” said 
Hugh. “How late you are! Got 
your ticket 1” 

“Not I, nor my luggage either. 
Come up from Henley this morning ; 
had to cross London in a cab; and if 
I’d missed this train, should have 
lost my dinner ; and the Earl would 
have left me nothing in his will.” 

“ Henley,eh?” said Harry. “ Know 
anybody Sees 1 Any ladies?’ 

“ Yes, the old lady that keeps the 
Red Lion. Charming old lady ; stews 
eels like an angel.” 

“Yes, I know all about her,” said 
Harry. “But I saw a young lady at 
Henley station yesterday afternoon, 
whom I thought perfectly beautiful. 
She was in a basket carriage, waiting 
for some lucky beggar by the down 
train.” 

“ Her grandmother, perhaps,” said 
Hugh. 

“What was she like ?” 

“Do you expect me to catalogue 
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her beauties? She was just the kind 
of party one imagines— 
“*Elaine the fair, Elaine the loveable, 
Elaine, the lily maid of Astolat.’” 


“ By Jove!” said Hugh, “it’s a case 
of love at first sight ; and the fellow 
has taken to quote Tennyson. You're 
not as good-looking as Launcelot, you 
know, Harry.” 

*T’m not so sure of that,” he retort- 
ed. “If those ancient Britons were 
at all like their Welsh and Cornish 
descendants, it does not argue much 
vanity to think one’s self handsomer 
than .the best of them. But do you 
happen to know the lady, Guy—you 
who know everybody ?” 

“T think I do,” said Luttrell. 
“Some day or other, when you are 
older and steadier, I may, perhaps, 
introduce you. Meanwhile write 
sonnets in her honour.” 

“ What’s her name ?” 

“What should you think? No, no, 
my young friend; I’m not going to 
be your accomplice in lady-killing. 
If you are destined to love her, you 
will meet her again without my 
help.” 

After this the conversation chang- 
ed, and Hugh narrated the adventure 
of the plate chest. 

“ By Jove,” said Harry, “I envy 
you: ['d have given a trifle to have 
had to pursue those villains. Lucky 
they didn’t shoot you.” 

“T never liked the lodk of that 
Frenchman of yours,” said Guy. 
“ But here we are, and there’s the 
drag from the Court. J’m not sorry, 
for one.” 

Christmas was always a pleasant 
timeat RiverdaleCourt. Lady Vivian 
made the poor, for miles round, hap- 
py for one day at least. Not a cot- 
tager went without a good dinner on 
Christmas Day. When first she took 
the matter in hand, the Earl was 
rather scandalized at her sending a 
fine piece of sirloin and a prodigious 
lump of plum-pudding to a notorious 
poacher. 

To his remonstrance she replied— 

“You know, papa, that we cele- 
brate the birth of Christ to-day. I 
don’t think He ever made any dif- 
ference between righteous people and 
sinners.’ 

Lord Riverdale had intended to 
quote the example of Her Majesty. 
whose Christmas gifts are distributed 
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to poor people “ of good character ;” 
but Vivian’s decision was too much 
for him. So he gave her her head ; 
and I believe he found there was 
considerably less poaching after the 
commencement of her reign. The sole 
dissentient was Mr. Pringle, bailiff of 
the home farm, who did not at all 
relish seeing the earl’s prime short- 
horns slaughtered “for the like of 
them ;” but Vivian had become ab- 
solute. 

A large party had assembled on the 
present occasion, and the house was 
full. You cannot transfer to paper 
the effect of a great Christmas festival 
at such a place as Riverdale Court. 
The enjoyment was unlimited. The 
evening terminated with a general 
meeting in the great hall, when every- 
body, from the Earl down to the 
“foolish fat scullion,” finished the 
day with Sir Roger de Coverley. His 
lordship’s taste was not quite in this 
direction ; but Lady Vivian had re- 
solved that everybody should have 
thorough enjoyment, at least one day 
in the year ; and to his daughter the 
Earl could refuse nothing. 

The two Mauleverers joined Guy 
Luttrel in his dressing room when 
the Saturnalia ended. There, velvet- 
coated, slippered, not cigarless, they 
warmed themselves with regalias and 
soda negus. The fire burned frostily 
blue. 

“T wish,” said Hugh, “we could 
keep Christmas in this fashion at 
Mauleverer; but there must be a 
woman to manage affairs. It makes 
me quite dismal to think of the old 
place shut up, and not a single crea- 
ture the merrier for us.” 

“My dear fellow,” said Guy, “one 
of you should marry. There are 
thousands of girls who would be glad 
enough to have you.” 

“Harry had better look after his 
Henley beauty,” said Hugh. 

It was three o’clock before Guy 
Luttrel found himself alone, and 
when he did so, he became reflective, 
meditative. He pulled his lounging 
chair in front of the fire, where the 

eat logs were mouldering ripely ; 
ee drew a table to his elbow, and 
filled another tumbler, and lighted 
another cigar ; he fell into a pleasant 
yet perplexing reverie. 

“Shall I doit?’ he thought. “Am 
I too-old? What will she say if I 
ask her? What will Riverdale say ? 
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What will old Mauleverer think ? 
By Jove! a man never becomes too 
old to be foolish. Of course “the 
world would say I married for money, 
and so on. Who cares? Mr. Lut- 
trel, M.P., and the Countess of River- 
dale. It’s an odd juxtaposition. 
If our men got in they’d give me a 
oan, but I prefer the Commons. 
t’s a queer business, and I should 
like to know if Harry means to cut 
the Fitzmaurice.” 

After a few similar reflections our 
friend reluctantly relinquished the 
pleasant blaze and went to bed. 

Of course, the Court being full, 
breakfast was served in a far larger 
room than the Earl’s favourite octa- 
gon. Guy Luttrel did not get down 
till about eleven. He then went to 
the sideboard, devilled a couple of 
turkey’s legs in a fashion of his own 
and sent them to be grilled, and 
looked at the addresses of his letters. 
None of them seemed worth opening, 
so he crammed them unopened into 
his coat pocket. All this time he 
noticed nobody in particular, but he 
suddenly became aware that Harry 
Mauleverer was opposite him, read- 
ing a letter, with a perplexed and 
disgusted countenance. It was, in 
fact, that letter which Helen Fitz- 
maurice had promised to write to her 
adorer. It was slightly incoherent, 
but Harry gathered from it that the 
fascinating widow had left Piccadilly 
for ever, and that he must never ex- 
pect to see her again. 

Which spoilt the poor fellow’s 
appetite. 

When Guy had finished his break- 
fast he went in search of Lady Vivian. 
She was in the Holy of Holies with 
the Earl. 

“Let us go down to the lake and 
skate,” he said. ‘“ Gregory tells me 
that the ice is in capital condition.” 

Aparty wassoon formed. Curiously 
enough Lady Vivian was the only 
feminine skater. All the other ladies 
were unskilled in the pleasant art. 
I don’t know any way in which a 
pretty girl looks more charming than 
when she is skating. As she flies 
gracefully over the ice, a man of 
amorous tendency may be forgiven 
for wishing to follow her on the keel 
of steel, and woo her as she flies. 
Anyway, ’twas thus Guy Luttrel felt 
when beautiful Vivian sped gaily 
across the lake. 
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Destiny was busy on this brilliant 
December day. As Vivian flew over 
thé flashing, grinding ice, Guy Lut- 
trel suddenly overtook her. 

“Can you talk while you skate ?” 
he asked. 

“OQ, yes.” 

“Well, T want you to answer a 
single question. You taught me your- 
self the best way to put it.” 

“Well,” she said, “what is it? 
Goon. How mysterious and diplo- 
matic you are.” 

“Vinian Ashleigh, will you be my 
wife ¢#” said Guy. 

She looked at him for a moment 
archly ; she gave herself a sudden 
impetus, and spun rapidly round on 
the cracking ice which encircled a 
little islet, then returning towards 
him she kissed her glove to him and 
said— 

“Yes, Mr. Guy Luttrel, I will.” 

And with that sheskimmed rapidly 
away towards where the skaters were 
more numerous. 

“T wonder if anybody else ever 
made a proposal on the ice,” said 
Guy to himself. 

“ Vivian,” said he, as they walked 
towards the court, “I have an im- 
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mense number of things to tell you. 
The Earl won’t object, I know, though 
he'll probably think me too old; but 
I shall tell him you are the best 
judge of that. But I’ve a mystery 
to unfold to you, Vivian; and if it 
horrifies you, you must withdraw 
your consent.” 

“Well,” she said, “what is it? 
Make haste, do. I’m dreadfully in- 
quisitive. Have you murdered any- 
body ?” 

“ No,” he said. 
—that 
realy.” 

“Oh, that’s it. You've kept it a 
pretty secret. And is that all ?’ 

“No; the worst is to come. If 
you marry me you'll be a stepmother. 
I’ve a daughter in existence.” 

“Oh, Guy,” said Vivian, “ how 
glad Iam! Yow’re not joking, are 
you,now! Howoldisshe? I shall 
love her so.” 

“You're a good creature, Vivian, 
that’s a fact. I shouldn’t like to be 
anybody’s stepfather myself, so I can 
appreciate your kindness of_ heart. 
And now I'll go and talk to the Earl, 
and have it over before dinner-time.” 


“The fact is that 
I’ve been married once al- 


CHAPTER XIII. 


‘* Vita quid est hominis? Viridis floresculus horti, 
Sole oriente oriens, Sole cadente cadens.” 


Yes, Guy Luttrel was a widower, 
with one daughter, though not one of 
his innumerable friends suspected it. 
His life had had its love-story, like 
that of most men who make any 
mark in the world. The younger son 
of a younger son, he found himself 
the possessor of a few thousand 

unds when he left Oxford, and be- 
ing undecided as to his future course, 
he accepted for the time a tutorship 
in Cumberland. His pupils were the 
children of a gentleman-farmer—a man 
who knew the value of a good educa- 
tion, but did not care to pay the price 
for it ; so he offered a anon! and 
fifty pounds a year to anybody who 
would give his children, three boys 
and a girl, the instruction they needed. 
Our friend Guy saw his advertise- 
ment, and had no difficulty in obtuin- 
ing the appointment. It was rather 
a waste of intellect, ioubtless ; but 
Guy was then a young man, with no 


money and no connexions; and if 
there are “village Hampdens,” and 
“ mute, inglorious Miltons,” are there 
not undeveloped Cannings and Dis- 
raelis ? 

Mr. Ashton, Guy’s employer, lived 
at Barrack House, some miles from 
Carlisle. Being liberal, after his fa- 
shion, he offered Guy a cottage rent 
free, in addition to his salary. This 
stupendous generosity overcame Guy, 
especially when he examined the cot- 
tage and found it little better than a 
pigstye of the south; so he sought 
for lodgings, and found them at a vil- 
lage about five miles from Ashton’s 
house—a quiet village above the river 
Eden, which King Arthur’s father 
vainly tried to turn out of its course, 
as is narrated in the old rhyme— 


“Let Uther Pendragon do what he ean, 
Eden shall run where Eden ran.” 


It will be seen, therefore, that he 
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had ten miles of inevitable walking 
daily—five miles to his teaching, five 
miles back ; but he often did a good 
deal more, and he has assured me that 
those lonely walks over the Cumbrian 
hills gave him greater enjoyment than 
most of his later experiences. Every 
day he was at Barrack House by nine, 
having had his dip in the noisy 
Eden, and his breakfast, and his five- 
mile walk before that time. His 
lonely evenings were devoted to 
poetry—for Guy was a young man, be 
it remembered. 

Old Ashton was simply a rather 
ill-tempered blockhead. Mrs. Ashton 
was too good for her husband ; but, 
being ‘‘ mated to a clown,” the neces- 
sary result had followed. The eldest 
son was an exact likeness of his father, 
only better tempered ; Guy could not 
teach him anything, though the poor 
fellow tried hard to learn; but he was 
a capital shot, and supplied the family 
with rabbits—those game flavoured 
little wild fellows that live upon hea- 
ther and ling, and are delicious eating. 
The family lived almost entirely on 
mutton and rabbits. Ashton reared 
countless sheep, and had been very 
successful with his southdowns; and 
the hills on his estate swarmed with 
rabbits. So the ordinary programme 
was boiled rabbit and curried rabbit 
for a lunch, and mulligatawny soup 
and roast mutton for dinner. Guy 
had never eaten so much rabbit in his 
life as in his six months’ luncheons at 
Barrack House. 

The second son was singularly 
clever, and intensely idle. The third 
was a mischievous little pickle of 
nine, whom it was necessary to casti- 
gate about three times a ~- But 
the most anomalous of Guy Luttrel’s 
pupils was Lucy Ashton. She was 
the eldest of the family, being nearly 
eighteen; she had a great love of 
learning, but was not at all clever ; 
she was quite ignorant of the world, 
and possessed singular simplicity of 
character. Her father and mother 
evidently regarded her as quite a 
child ; indeed she came into the 
school-room in a short frock, and was 
as meekly submissive to her instruc- 
tor as if she had been a child of eight ; 
possibly even more so. . : 

Guy Luttrel was at this period 

iven to mischievous influences. His 
ve hours’ work a day left him ample 
time for the day-dreams of youth. I 
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must admit that the poetic effusions 
wherewith he solaced his evenings 
were chiefly of an erotic character. 
He praised imaginary beauties. There 
was a ladies’ school in the village, re- 
cruited from the city of Carlisle ; but 
I regret to say that the young persons 
who came thither for instruction were 
rather hard, and gaunt, and bony. 
hope the Carlisle lasses were prettier 
when King Arthur held his court 
there—that is, if Carlisle was really 
Camelot—or at that later period 
whereof Albert Greeme sang— 


“Tt was an English ladye bright, 
(The sun shines fair on Carlisle wall) 
And she would marry a Scottish knight, 
For love will still be lord of all.” 


Guy looked at these petticoated 
guys when he went to church, and 
compared them mentally with Lucy 
Ashton. There was something fas- 
cinating in this girl’s simplicity—in 
her very ignorance. She was dread- 
fully dull at her lessons ; it was quite 
painful to see her earnest endeavours 
to understand things which nature 
had made quite unintelligible to her ; 
but that she was a loving, tender little 
thing, nobody could deny. So Guy 
somehow or other was always think- 
ing about Lucy when absent from her, 
though in her presence he often felt 
disposed to box her ears for her inca- 
pacity to understand or remember 
things which it was his duty to teach 
her. Perhaps she might have got on 
if he had told her to conjugate Amo. 

And how did Lucy feel towards 
Guy? It is a difficult piece of analy- 
sis. She had never seen a being of 
his order. Her father was a cross- 
tempered agriculturist ; her grand- 
father and uncles were of the same 
breed. The previous tutor had been 
a snuffy German of sixty, who used 
to pull her ears when she made mis- 
takes. She felt very much like Mi- 
randa on her first encounter with 
Ferdinand. A desert island is not 
more isolated than a farm among the 
hills, hundreds of miles from the 
great centres of civilization, and Mi- 
randa was better off than Lucy, for 
her father was a duke, and a gentle- 
man, and a man of culture, not to 
mention his magical attainments. 
Now old Ashton was no conjuror— 
that’s quite certain. 

Foolish little Lucy was fascinated, 
certes. Our friend Guy occasionally 
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wrote lyrics which found their way 
to the angulus poetarum of the Car- 
lisle Patriot. Poor Lucy could not 
make much of them, their rhythm was 
unusual, and the writer had caught 
something of Shelley’s subtlety ; but 
they all meant dove; and where is the 
girl who cannot behold Eros through 
the thickest veil, verbal or otherwise ? 
So Lucy surreptitiously scissored 
these charmed songs, and kept them 
in a little volume, wherein also she 
wrote down what she called a diary. 
And I am afraid the initials G.L. 
occurred in the diary, as well as at the 
bottom of those versified puerilities 
which were offered to the Patriot’s 
bucolic readers. 

Hence, once upon a time, there 
came an awful explosion. It was 
evening. Everybody was in bed save 
Mr. Ashton, who was smoking a pipe 
before he went upstairs. Lucy had 
forgotten her diary ; and the little 
volume, covered with black leather, 
filled with girlish folly and bad spell- 
ing and grammar, was close to her 
father’s elbow. By ill-luck he noticed 
it. He was a suspicious, inquisitive 
man; a bully and a craven. He 
read some of his daughter's lucubra- 
tions, and detected references to Guy 
Luttrel’s sayings and writings. Of 
course he was at once infuriated, and 
rushed up to his wife’s room and to 
Lucy’s in a state of tremendous ex- 
citement. It is not worth while to 
record all that he said and did, but 
he gave his household an uneasy 
night, and came down to breakfast 
next morning with the aspect of a 
thunderstorm. 

Guy, as I have observed, had to 
walk five miles to his work from his 
village lodgings. About half way he 
usually met the postman, and he had 
a good deal of correspondence, having 
begun to dabble in London literature. 
On the morning after Mr. Ashton’s 
irate explosion, Guy received a letter 
of considerable importance. It in- 
formed him that his maternal uncle, 
the Hon. and Rev. Dudley March- 
mont, had died suddenly, leaving him 
all his property. Guy knew that this 
was to come to him some day ; but 
his uncle Dudley was only about 
forty, and the prospect had seemed 
remote. Now he was unexpectedly 
possessor of nearly twelve hundred 


a year. 
He was taken aback. It was a 
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delicious summer morning, and the 
ether was filled with the lark’s wild 
music. Guy read his letter two or 
three times, then he sat on a stile and 
began to think. Now, he could carry 
out his ambition ; could realize his 
youthful dreams. Now, he could 
publish his poems, which were to be 
more popular than Byron’s. Now, 
he could enter Parliament, and be a 
second Canning. Now, he could en- 
ter the patrician society, which was 
open to him by birth. Now, he 
could, if he liked, marry Lucy Ash- 
ton. 

He could; but would he? He 
knew quite enough of the world to 
be aware that a bachelor with a 
thousand a year can have far more 
social enjoyment than a married man 
with the like income. He also knew 
that Lucy, though a dear little thing, 
could never be presentable in the 
higher spheres of fashion. But Lucy’s 
misty blue eyes haunted him; he 
felt that, though by nature unfash- 
ionable, she was loving, and simple, 
and true ; what we call experience 
had not destroyed the poetry of his 
character, and he decided in favour 
of the little girl at Barrack House. 
And having decided, he started on 
his walk, rather disgusted to find 
that his soliloquy would ake him 
full half-an-hour late. Punctuality 
was at that time one of his weak- 
nesses. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Ashton was pass- 
ing about his grounds like an angry 
firework. He was just the sort of 
man to jump to the conclusion that 
his tutor had been making love to his 
daughter. He ate his breakfast in a 
state of sulky silence. He read pray- 
ers ferociously. Then he went out 
to watch for Guy Luttrel’s coming ; 
and Guy Luttrel was half-an-hour 
late. What ejaculations of abuse did 
the angry Ashton heap upon Guy in 
that half-hour. 

At length the tutor’s tall figure 
became visible. He had made, as 
was his wont, a cut across a field in 
which a flock of Mr. Ashton’s south- 
downs were feeding. Chief of this 
flock was a famous ram, against 
whom Guy had been often warned 
by the young Ashtons ; an impetu- 
ous fellow, given to butting at peo- 
ple’s legs. A ram of this sort is 
really more dangerous than a bull. 
The bull’s attack comes nearer the 
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eye, and agile men have been known 
to dodge their taurine assailant, take 
him by a flank movement, and catch 
hold of his tail. It requires rather 
more than Lord De Guest’s wind and 
speed, but is possible, notwithstand- 
ing. But a ram drives at you low 
down with tremendous impetus ; and, 
unless you have a good thick stick, 
to run is your only chance. 

Guy swung along, knowing himself 
late, and with a pleasant resolution 
in his head, at about five miles an 
hour. To him, on the field-path, 
came Mr. Ashton, the veins of his 
forehead swelling with anger. He 
was a man of middle height, whom 
Guy could have easily extinguished. 

“So you've been making love to 
my daughter Lucy, you damned 
pauper !” he exclaimed. 

“Wuat!” cried Guy in amaze- 
ment. 

Mr. Ashton’s reply perished in 
oblivion ; for before he could begin 
to articulate, the southdown ram, 
angry at the invasion of his territory, 
had taken him in the rear and thrown 
him on his back with startling sud- 
denness. The animal just missed 
Guy also. 

Guy Luttrel looked round; the 
ram was returning to the charge. It 
was lucky that a tough ash sapling 
was the tutor’s companion in his 
walks. When the fierce littie qua- 
druped charged him he sprang aside, 
and caught his assailant a tremen- 
dous blow on his forelegs. Both 
were broken, and he dropped as if 
shot. Mr. Ashton also had a frac- 
tured leg, and it by no means increas- 
ed the amiability of his temper to 
find himself indebted to Luttrel for 
defence and assistance. 

There were few lessons that morn- 
ing, it may be supposed. The mas- 
ter of the house was carried to bed ; 
his eldest son rode off to Carlisle for 
a doctor ; his wife and daughter had 
to attend to him. Guy benevolently 
took charge of the two younger boys, 
biding his time for an interview with 
Mrs. Ashton, in whose good sense he 
had some confidence. The interview 
arrived in time, and when Guy deli- 
berately offered himself, nephew and 

ossible heir of Sir Fownes Luttrel, 

Baronet, of Lissington, and absolute 
possessor of more than a thousand a 
year, as suitor for little Lucy's hand, 
the lady was delighted. And the 


marriage came off, and Guy took his 
pretty, simple, loving bride to Win- 
dermere, his favourite lake; and 
there, forgetting ambition, he spent 
the short sweet year in which Lucy 
was given to him. Unfathomable 
depths of simple love did Guy Luttrel 
find in that fond heart. Marvellous 
is the magnetism of love. As the 
sun gives colour to the passionate- 
hearted rose—gives the artist’s power 
to mere chemicals, iodine and bro- 
mine—so a man’s love gives to a wo- 
man what without it she had never 
dreamt of. Lucy, whom everybody 
thought rather a silly girl, was trans- 
formed by Luttrel’s love toa creature 
worthy of sonnets from Shakespeare 
or songs from Shelley. Here is a 
lyric which Guy sang to her as they 
floated on the queen of English meres 
betwixt Bowness Bay and Wray 
Castle :— 


“* Droop, droop, soft little eyelids ! 
Droop over eyes of weird wild blue! 
Under the fringe of those tremulous skylids 
Glances of love and fun peep through. 


“Sing, sing, sweetest of maidens! 
Carol away with thy white little throat ! 
Echo awakes to the exquisite cadence 
Here on the magical mere afloat. 


‘Dream, dream, heart of my own love! 
Sweet isthe wind from the odoroussout!:— 
Sweet is the island we sail to alone, love— 
Sweet is a kiss from thy ruddy young 
mouth,” 


Thus it would seem that Guy was 
really in love with his dull pupil. 
And verily he was. And sad, indeed, 
he was when the same hour brought 
him a daughter, and took from him 


_his wife. Poor Lucy! she had one 


ae of perfect happiness ; and per- 
aps there are few, men or women, 
whose fate is so far fortunate. One 
year of perfect happiness! Why, old 
Jenkins, of Brompton-upon-Swale, 
who is said to have lived to be 169, 
might well have bartered a century 
and a half of his slow existence for 
such a year. Oh, those summer 
afternoons upon— 


“Winding Winandermere, the river-lake,” 


with Lucy’s lustrous liquid eyes look- 
ing upon him as his oar lazily dipped 
in the lucid water! How many, 
many a time their memory returned 
to Guy Luttrel in the after years ! 
But he shook off his grief. He 
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entered the world, and was trium- 

hant. He carried everything before 

im. Little could he see of the little 
girl, Lucy’s legacy, who was so dear 
to his heart ; and little did the men 
who saw him in Parliament and in so- 
ciety, dream that he was aught save a 
bachelor. But he took good care of 


Mr. DisRAELI remarks, in ‘Con- 
tarini Fleming,” that “ general hap- 
piness cannot flourish but in socie- 
ties where it is the custom for all 
males to marry at eighteen.” Mr. 
Disraeli was twenty-six, unmarried, 
when he wrote his marvellous “ psy- 
chological romance.” I do not know 
whether he has changed his opinion. 
But the male human creature of 
eighteen is, to my thinking, a most 
unmarriageable animal—he is neither 
man nor boy ; and to fit him with a 
bride of proper age you must select a 
child of fourteen or fifteen, “ which 
is absurd,” as old Euclid often ob- 
serves. When to marry is, indeed, a 
question next in difficulty and im- 
ortance to whom to marry. This 
ast is a problem which every man 
must solve for himself; which, if 
wrongly solved, will ruin him for 
life ; and which almost all men solve 
wrongly. But the former may admit 
of approximations. Here is our friend, 
Guy Luttrel, who has had his first 
love, and a happy marriage year, at 
the age of one or two-and-twenty. 
Now he thinks of a second experi- 
ment, at the end of his eighth lus- 
trum. Well, at the first, he chose a 
very loving creature, who, however, 
would have been utterly unfit to 
enter the great world in his com- 
pany, and whose intellectual growth 
could by no possibility have kept 

ce with his at the very humblest 
istance. And now, in wooing Lady 
Vivian Ashleigh, he acknowledged 
that she, though only about half his 

e, was his equal—or rather, com- 
plement —in qualities moral and 
mental. Vivian will understand me, 
he thought; will give me energy 
when I am bored by the mighty 
crassitude of the world ; will be my 
true and puissant ally in the saloons 
of London. Poor Lucy could never 


CHAPTER XIV. 


“ And so I won my Genevieve.”-—Coleridge. 





Lucy’s baby, and left her in good 
hands ; aud perbaps the’ ingenious 
reader may already have guessed that 
she was none other than the Lily 
Grey who lived in charmed seclusion 
at Cedar Cottage, and whose beauty 
had surprised Harry Mauleverer. 


have done these things. But he re- 
membered the yearning look of in- 
finite love in those sweet blue eyes of 
hers ; and he knew that the teaching 
of the Orient set the angels of love 
above the angels of knowledge. Then 
as to himself. His fiery youth was 
over; he no longer cherished the il- 
lusion that love could satisfy his full- 
grown desires; he knew that he 
must have power and fame and luxury 
in order to constitute life; and now 
he held it. And he also knew that, 
such being the case, it would be a 
misery for both parties if it were a 
Lucy Ashton whom he married. He 
would obtain no sympathy in his 
pursuits; she would think herself 
neglected, and would mope away her 
long hours of loneliness; but the 
srospect was different with Vivian. 
‘his gallant, high-spirited creature 
would give nothing for a husband 
who sat down quietly, leaving the 
world in ignorance of his existence. 
She would delight to see Guy’s name 
in the papers ; to hear of his speeches 
in drawing-rooms ; to know that he 
was a power in England. Ay, and 
she could help him well, with her 
weekly receptions, her charm of 
manner, her literary wit, her high 
connexions. She could conquer so- 
ciety for him. His swift imagina- 
tion sprang forward to the pleasant 
breakfast-table at which Vivian and 
he should tell each other their pro- 
jects for the day, to fhe more plea- 
sant (éte-d-téte suppers, at which they 
should exchange political for social 
information 


“When the long hours of the public are 
past, 
And we meet, with champagne and a 
chicken, at last.” 


He came to the conclusion that it 
would be wise for him to marry 
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Vivian, if-she and the Earl could 
agree that he was not tuo old. Hugh 
Mauleverer the elder, amid the 
Apennine cyclamen, little guessed 
what mischief was thwarting his 
favourite scheme. 

According to the science of proba- 
bility, a man’s expectation of life is 
roughly calculable by subtracting his 
age from eighty, and taking two- 
thirds of the result. Thus a man of 
twenty-nine may expect to live thirty- 
four years; a man of thirty-eight, 
twenty-eight. Now, I think the best 
marrying age for a man may be estab- 
lished on mathematical considera- 
tions as that at which his expectation 
of life exactly equals the time he has 
lived. Then, if all goes well, he will 
have been half his life a bachelor, 
and the other half a married man. 
He will have entered on a career, 
made (let us hope) some money, 
gained some experience before his 
marriage. Now at thirty-two a man 
has probably thirty-two years to live ; 
this, therefore, is the mystic age at 
which to invoke Hymen. 

A question which may perplex 
people who trouble their heads with 
such subjects is this : what sort of a 
wife best suits the neoteric literary 
man—the “intellectual Brahmin,” as 
the Spectator delights to call him ? 
Somebody once said that the wife of 
such a man ought to be as much like 
his mother as possible. But how de- 
lightful to have a wife like Edith to 
Coningsby—a wife such as Vivian will 
make if she marries Guy! Only in 
these cases, observe, the husband is a 
man of action, of political occupation. 
And the cases in which modern au- 
thors find it difficult to get on with 
their wives lead us to conclude that 
generally the “ intellectual Brahmin” 
is an effete, effeminate animal, who 
should not marry atall. 

A glorious sunset was burning it- 
self to death in the west, throwing 
out the dark forms of the deer troop- 
ing to be fed across the frosted snow. 
Several of the skating party were in 
the audience-chamber, lingering for a 
brief chat before the dinner-bell rang. 
Guy wanted to see the Earl, as we 
know, but his lordship had been called 
to his sanctum to read some de- 
spatches brought by a mounted mes- 
senger; so he among others was 
lounging and looking at the purple 
occident, where the halls of Hyperion 


were thrown open to receive his foam- 
flecked steeds. Wynyard Powys was 
there ; he had just published a tragedy, 
and he was now lecturing whoever 
would listen on the dramatic faculty. 

“Tf I had to write an essay on the 
dramatic faculty,” said Hugh Maule- 
verer, “I would begin thus :—Z'here 
is no dramatic faculty.” 

“Like a sermon of Sterne’s, or 
Punch’s advice to people about to 
marry,” said Harry. 

“But,” retorted Wynyard Powys, 
“you cannot be serious, surely. The 
highest poetry is dramatic ; and the 
poet’s noblest gift is the faculty of 
creating character.” 

“Mauleverer’s quite right?” said 
Guy Luttrel. “Take Shakespeare. 
I suppose if there is a dramatic fa- 
culty, he had it in perfection. Well, 
Hamlet is Shakespeare, and Mercutio 
is Shakespeare, and Jack Falstaff is 
Shakespeare, and Portia is Shake- 
speare in petticoats, and Rosalind is 
a feminine Shakespeare in doublet 
and hose. You'll see the matter 
most clearly in minor characters, 
where there can be no mistake. Take 
Launce, or Speed, or Armado, or 
Launcelot Gobbo : these are not na- 
tural characters—they are merely Mr. 
William Shakespeare acting the part 
of a clown or a magnifico,” 

“Treason !” said Powys. 

“ Not a bit of it,” remarked Hugh. 
“T am glad you agree with me, Lut- 
trel. My theory is that no human 
being can depict any other human 
being except himself. Having a ver- 
satile imagination, he may put himself 
into innumerable different characters, 
but it is himself still. Shakespeare 
was the world’s supreme drama- 
tist ; but all his creations are Shake- 
sperian, not human. In poets of lower 
power we more readily perceive this 
—recognising Milton in his own Sa- 
tan, and Byron in his Giaour and 
Corsair.” 

“T don’t follow you,” said Wyn- 
yard Powys. 

“Of course not,” replied Luttrel ; 
how should you? You poets are 
lost in the blaze of your own genius.” 

“That’s a fine saying of Matthew 
Arnold’s,” said Harry Mauleverer— 


‘We mortal millions live alone.’ ” 


“Fine, because true,” pursued Guy, 
“ Each one of us is a mystery to him- 
self-—much more to any other. Hence 
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the responsibility of a dramatic faculty. 
There is but one drama—life ; but 
one dramatist—the Creator of the 
world.” 

“Then why do we read poetry and 
novels !” asked Powys. 

“For excellent reasons,” observed 
Hugh Mauleverer. “Insoluble pro- 
blems are always interesting. People 
will never tire of searching for the 
quadrature of the circle, perpetual 
motion, the philosopher’sstone. And 
in poem and romance the writer tries 
to reveal himself, and the reader tries 
to understand him; and though 
neither the one nor the other is pos- 
sible, there is extreme interest about 
the attempt.” 

“A sealed letter always excites cu- 
riosity,” said Guy, “even though there 
can’t possibly be anything interesting 
in it. We are placed in a world of 
inexhaustible resources, and are there- 
fore endowed with an inexhaustible 
inquisitiveness. Your wife, when she 


asks you who a certain suspicious- 
looking letter was from, is acting on 
the same principle which set Sir Isaac 
Newton questioning the skies, and 


Sir Humphrey Davy the elements.” 

“We're all bachelors,’ laughed 
Powys. 

“Ay,” cried Harry. “ Let the 
galled jade wince, our withers are 
unstrung.” 

“ As yet,” said Luttrel. 

At this moment a servant came up 
to Luttrel, and told him that Lord 
Riverdale wished to speak to him. 
Whereupon our friend Guy ascended 
to the Holy of Holies. On the stair- 
case he met Lady Vivian, who whis- 
pered—- 

“Lord X. has resigned. 
said a word to papa.” 

So Guy went in to the octagonal 
room, where he found the Earl lean- 
ing back in his easy-chair, with a 
frown on his brow, and a heap of 
apers on the table at his right hand. 

he old peer looked perplexed and 
disgusted. He pn am did not like 
the news that had reached him. 

“Guy,” he said, “I am devilish 
glad you are here. I want your 
advice, and I don’t want you to 
advise me against my own opinion. 
I ain infernally bothered.” 

“Well,” said Guy, “I’m ready. 
Nuisances generally vanish when 
er" aaa at them. What’s the mat- 
ter 


I haven't 
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“X. has resigned. The Queen has 
sent for Y. Z. is to be Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. They want me at the 
Foreign Ottice.” 

“Shows their sense. You're the 
only man in England fit for it.” 

“Don’t flatter, my good fellow. 
I’m too savage to enjoy it.” 

_“T don’t flatter, Riverdale,” said 
Guy, very seriously ; ‘and you know 
it. You're aware of my theories about 
political matters. Ithink the Foreign 
Secretary, in the present state of 
affairs, holds a far more important 
position than any other member of 
the Cabinet. I think you the only 
man fit to be Foreign Secretary, for 
you are master of that diplomatic 
science whose elements are too much 
for most men. And so, I repeat, they 
show their wisdom in making you.” 

“ But, my dear Guy, it issuch a bore. 
I am used to lotos-eating. I am 
translating Aristophanes. ‘T like to 
enjoy a lazy life with Vivian. Why 
the deuce should I sacrifice myself for 
the republic ?”’ 

“Well, now, look here,” said Lut- 
trel, “ Lotos is nice, but monotonous. 
You can’t translate Aristophanes half 
as well as Frere. You are very 
jolly with Vivian; but what will you 
do when she marries? Then you'll 
have to serve the republic for want of 
better occupation.” 

“The friends of the man of Uz 
came out in exactly your fashion,” 
said Lord. Riverdale. “I don’t think 
Vivian isin a great hurry about being 
married.” 

“Well,” said Luttrel, “we need 
not complicate politics with erotics. 
What do you mean to do ?” 

“T don’t see how torefuse. I wish 
I did. They'll want you to be some- 
thing or other, of course.” 

“Tl be your Under Secretary, if 
you think the place will not be too 
much for me. ’T will give me infinite 
pleasure, upon honour, to defend your 
policy in the Commons. You see, I 
happen to be aware that you under- 
stand foreign politics ; so I shall be 
able to fight for you with a clear con- 
science. And it isa charming game 
to play, for there are not twenty men 
in the House who have the least no- 
tion of the matter. They want free 
trade, easy taxes, and so on; but of 
maintaining the fame and might of 
England among nations they have 
no idea. They remind me of a fellow 
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who perpetually physics himself for 
his personal health, but has not pluck 
enough to make any defence against 
people who choose to kick him.” 

“Then you would take high 
ground,” said the Earl, “and declare 
the importance of making the power 
of England felt.” 

“Most assuredly. Our insular po- 
sition renders it more easy for us to 
evade our responsibilities ; but such 
evasion is as imprudent as it is dis- 
honourable. I am quite sure you will 
agree with me that the logical result 
of non-interference is a coalition 
against England.” 

“You are right,” replied Lord 
Riverdale. “ Well, I suppose I must 
take office. *Tis a bore—an unmiti- 
gated bore. Mind, you are pledged 
to be Under Secretary; will the 
Riverdale people re-elect you?” 

“T am not much afraid,” said Guy. 
* And now, my lord, if you have made 
up your mind what reply to send to 
town, I have something of greater 
importance to talk about.” 

“ Greater importance !” 

“Yes,” said Guy, in a quiet tone ; 
“T have something to say, which you 
must be kind enough to receive with- 
out indignation. I may as well out 
with it. I am in love. I want to 
marry : the lady is your daughter.” 

The Earl leaned back in his chair, 
without uttering a word, and took a 
long look at Luttrel. Aiter a while 
he said— 

“Guy, my dear fellow, there never 
were two creatures better suited to 
each other than you and Vivian. 
There’s the difference in age, I 
know”——. 

“There’s the difference in rank 
and wealth, my lord,” interrupted 
Guy. 

“Pshaw! You have no right to 
talk to me in thatabsurd way. You 


don’t mean it, Guy, you know. If 
your brains aren't worth more than 
my thousands, I am much mistaken.” 

“ Well, Riverdale,” said Guy Lut- 
trel, “Pll say no more about that. I 
knew beforehand, pretty well, what 
you would say on these points ; but 
the difference in age between us is 
rather more important.” 

“Tt is, Guy, it is,” said the Earl. 
“The question is perplexing. Of 
course the chances are that you'll 
die before her. But, on the other 
hand, men like you and I, given to 
politics, busy in brain, have a habit 
of long life. If you should live to be 
eighty, Vivian, at sixty, will be quite 
as old as you. Positively I don’t see 
many objections.” 

“T see a good many,” said Guy. 
“The two principal ones are, that the 
lady whom I desire to marry is young 
enough to be my daughter ; and will 
have fifty times my income. But 
there is another; I am a widower, 
with one daughter.” 

“The deuce,” said the Earl. 

At this moment Vivian entered the 
Holy of Holies ; and observed that 
the bearer of despatches would miss 
the last train, unless he received an 
immediate answer. So the Earl 
scribbled a few lines to Lord Y., and 
Guy and Vivian looked at one an- 
other somewhat significantly. 

At length the letter was finished 
and sent off. Then Lord Riverdale 
turned to Vivian and said— 

“Well, Witch, do you mean to 
marry Guy? He seems to fancy you 
might suit him.” 

“T’ll marry him to oblige you, 
papa,” said Lady Vivian, getting up 
and dropping him a graceful cour- 
tesy. 

“To oblige me?” retorted the Earl, 
emphatically. 

And then the dinner bell rang. 
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Eacu successive effort to familiarize 
by translation the epic of Homer 
—a poem which, from the imagina- 
tive power and beauties with which 
it abounds, is invested with a peren- 
nial interest—is certain to be received 
by the literary world with welcome ; 
and when remarkable for many ex- 
celiencies like the present, with admi- 
ration and applause. The authorship 
of the great poems which continued 
for so many ages the bibles of the 
Greek peoples, the source of their 
history, theology, and drama, remains 
a standing cause in the Chancery 
Court of criticism, in which Wolf and 
Muller have well- nigh exhausted the 
pleadings on either side. The histo- 
rical dates of the period in which 
Homer lived, and of the Siege of Troy 
—the great pagan crusade of collective 
Greece against Asia—still continues, 
and will ever remain, a subject of 
speculation. The most probable so- 
lution with respect to the origin of 
the works to which an Homeric pa- 
ternity has been assigned, seems to 
be this:—After the return of the 
Greek peoples to the Peninsula, 
after the destruction of the western- 
most of the Babylonian satrapies, the 
events of the war constituted a staple 
theme for the chroniclersand bards of 
the respective races, whose function, 
like all others of the primitive ages, 
was closely connected with existing 
religious institutions. History was 
still embodied in song ; and while in 
the first instance the events and cha- 
racters of the campaigu were narrated 
and drawn with the truth of tradition, 
as in the case of the songs of the tron- 
badours of the middle age, both became 
subsequently invested with the mar- 
vellous colours of imagination ; and 
while the singers of each racesought to 
immortalize its special hero or leader, 
already become mythical, a fusion of 
the theologic and pvetic ideas took 
place, and the stories of the gods 
were introduced into the ballads, to 
illustrate and ennoble by their inter- 
ference the heroes they specially pro- 
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tected and the actions in which they 
took part. 

Already, in this period of tradi- 
tional knowledge, the chiefs who had 
sailed to the Trojan war had retreated 
into the magnifying mist-land of fable, 
with the deities of Olympus. The 
chief event which had occurred in the 
existence of the Greeks as yet con- 
tinued, doubtless, a perpetual and 
prominent theme of song, in which, 
on a diminishing basis of authentic 
detail, an immense superstructure 
had been raised by the imagination 
of successive generations of the bards 
of the Greek nation. Presently— 
about three ages after the destruction 
of Troy is the assigned time, but pro- 
bability would indicate a much later 
period—occurred the great migration 
of the northern Greeks to the coasts 
of Asia, whither they carried their 
traditions, and where the bards be- 
came acquainted with many others 
connected with the siege, handed 
down both by the Greek-speaking 
people of the region fronting Thrace 
whose race and that of the Troad, He- 
rodotus says, were identi al—though 
there must have been a large Asian 
intermixture—and by the Asian peo- 
ples of the south, among whom they 
incolated. Here the bards, who long 
subsequently remained an institution, 
became possibly possessed of other 
traditions having an Asiatic colourin 
with respect to the characters — 
events of the war ; and these songs, 
which represented the siege, &c., 
from the Trojan point of view, they 
used as materials for their composi- 
tions. In this form they were ad- 
dressed to the Greeks at festivals and 
games, sung in the palaces of Greek 
chieftains, in glorification, however, 
of the old heroes of their people, and 
the great expedition against Troy 
was the chief object. 

Many have doubted, in an age 
before the art of writing was known, 
whether it was possible to transmit by 
memory only,poemsrunning toso great 
a length as the “ Iliad,” “ Odyssea,” 





« “The Iliad of Homer, rendered into English verse by Edward Earl of Derby,” 
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and others. Even Homer, who ap- 
peared ages after the immense Greek 
ballad literature had grown into ex- 
istence, makes no mention of written 
characters, except on one occasion, 
and in a dubious expression, referring 
to the letter Bellerophon carried from 
Proetus to the Lycianking. Suchan 
objection is rendered of no value, how- 
ever, when illustrated by what we 
know of the druids and other primi- 
tive theocracies, whose entire body of 
knowledge, poetic, moral, and phy- 
sical, was memorial. In such a state 
of society the cultivation of the reten- 
tive facultyamong the theocratic class, 
with its three orders, constituted their 
only means of preserving the civiliza- 
tion they had attained—the only 
protection against relapsing into bar- 
barism, and remained in long later 
and more enlightened epochs of anti- 
quity the chief faculty cultivated 
in the system of education. In the 
time of Homer, who calls the Muses 
daughters of memory, the art of 
minstrelsy and rhapsody, represented 
one of the leading elements of exist- 
ing civilization. The bard pursued 
his business, for such it was, by every 
means of study and research which 
emulation and genius suggested ; and 
when he appeared, a vast ballad 
literature existed among the long con- 
stituted body of the Ionian aoidai, 
who somewhat resembled the Arabian 
and the southern and eastern story- 
tellers, and improvisatori, who have 
the natural gift of narrative talent 
and character delineation. 

When the poet or singer remains 
at once chronicler and historian of 
the life of a family or people—theo- 
gonist and national annalist — he 
forms the most important person- 
age in their primitive social state ; 
and doubtless a generic resemblance 
existed between his position and 
requirements in the early ages of 
the Greek as of many other people. 
Thus we find that the qualifica- 
tions of a Celtic jilé or poet in- 
volved the knowledge of two hun- 
dred and fifty prime stories, or those 
embodying great events, such as de- 
structions, battles, navigations, tra- 
gedies, sieges, and so on; and two 
hundred secondary stories, referring 
to social incidents, humorous or 
other. The poetic order were regu- 
larly trained in schools, and their 
characters formed on the highest 
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models, purity of mind being regarded 
as a sine qua non for the exercise of 
their elevated and important profes- 
sion. When qualified according to 
the judgment of their teachers, they 
were allotted a portion of land, and 
possessed many exclusive advantages, 
such as indemnification from taxes, 
&c., being regarded the while as ob- 
jects of the highest honour and ad- 
miration. Among the imaginative 
Greek races who settled along the 
Asian coast-line, the position of the 
aoidai was possibly, in many respects, 
similar. Their business was to pos- 
sess a store of national traditions in 
verse, and extemporize themes suited 
to the life of the time, which they 
sung at festivals, games, and in the 
palaces of chiefs—subjects religious, 
heroic, national, or social. From the 
mass of such traditional material as 
existed among this order respecting 
the siege of Troy, Homer selected the 
class of ballads relating to the great- 
est of the mythical Greek chieftains, 
Achilles, whose wrath, the subject 
whichinforms the action of the“Tliad,” 
constitutes its most dramatic ele- 
ment, as it eventually produces, when 
consummated, the proximate cause 
of the taking of Troy. Achilles has 
been said to be the only character in 
the “Tliad” which is highly idealized, 
and it is hence supposed to be a pure 
creation of Homer’s genius ; but the 
leading idea on which the sublimity 
ot the character rests—namely, that, 
though conscious of being predes- 
tined to death the moment Troy is 
taken, he heroically advances to 
effect that object, was possibly 
traditionized in the mythical songs 
previously composed in his celebra- 
tion. It is difficult to say in what state 
social civilization existed in Homer’s 
day ; the savage traits which Achilles, 
the glorified model of Greek heroism, 
displays, may have been preserved in 
some of the old ballads; but from 
the general tenor of human nature, 
as depicted in the “Iliad,” were very 
likely drawn, as we find them, to suit 
a congenial audience. The subse- 
quent tragedy of the Greeks indeed 
showed that ferocity—nay, the utmost 
criminality of character—when paint- 
ed in relation to the power of destiny, 
received universal admiration ; just as 
did Macbeth, when the witch was an 
object of popular credence. As re- 
gards the story of Pisistratus being 
ll 
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the first who transferred to writing 
the “Iliad” and “ Odyssea,” as col- 
lected, arranged, and modelled by 
Homer, it seems highly probable that 
in his age the poems already existed 
in manuscript. The alphabet which 
Cadmus (the name merely means 
eastern, from the east) is said to have 
introduced into Greece must have 
been in use in Asia ages before Pis- 
istratus, and utilized by the Ionian 
Homeride or order of bards who 
succeeded Homer. 

Though the balance of probability 
is in favour of the supposition that 
the two great poems are not the pure 
conceptions of Homer, but a collec- 
tion of ballads referring to a special 
event and to characters of a remote 
period, the greatness of his genius, 
as manifested in his work, suffers no 
diminution. Rude ballad poetry, 
judging from the collected specimens 
of many nations, when originating at 
an early epoch and handed down by 
tradition, though here and there 
evincing strong powers of narration, 
characterization, and touches of na- 
ture, is, for the most part, of very 
common material, whose interest is 
historic more than poetic; and the 
matter on which Homer brought his 
creative faculty to bear, compared 
with the poetry he produced, most 
likely offered a contrast similar to 
that existing between Shakespeare’s 
“Lear” and the skeleton ballad from 
which he took his subject. Homer is 
always equal to his subject—natural, 
simple, animated, vigorous, sublime. 
Asa delineator of character he has sel- 
dom been equalled; as a depictor of ac- 
tion, never surpassed. Like Shake- 
speare, his knowledge of passion—his 
acquaintance with human nature—is a 
matter of imaginative intuition, and 
his creative powers exhaustless. 
Throughout his poem he displays, in 
parts, the most exquisitive sense of 
moral and physical beauty ; in others, 
a conception of the sublime of the 
majestic order, as distinguished from 
the primeval massiveness of the He- 
brew mind, whose images may be said 
to have initiated all succeeding poetry 
of the most elevated cast. Perhaps, 
however, his greatest charm to mo- 
dern readers is the receptive simpli- 
city of his open-souled antique genius, 
which reflects and harmonizes with 
every object and form of nature, like 
the ocean, which, while embracing, 
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now the majesty of a sunsct, mirrors 
with truth the simplest weed de- 
pending fromarock,and nowreflecting 
the tumult of a wrathful sky, raising 
its terrible billows to heaven, swells 
in dark sympathy with the move- 
ments of the tempest. 

The absence of good poetic trans- 
lations of the classic authors of an- 
tiquity in English literature has long 
been and still remains a theme of 
regretful comment. Many have been 
produced by eminent scholars, and by 
men of more or less poetic power ; 
yet there is hardly one which, save in 
parts, realizes an idea or conveys the 
etfect of the ancient writer, from whom, 
despite the talents and genius dis- 
played in such renderings, the air of 
antiquity has for the most part disap- 
peared. The reason of this is obviously 
that the object of translators has been 
to modernize the ancients ; and one of 
thechief means by which this injurious 
transformation has been wrought has 
been a result of departing from the 
form of verse in which such original 
poetry is written—many times we 
are given something of the spirit, 
never the form. 

Among those who have translated 
Homer into English three names have 
hitherto stood pre-eminent—Chap- 
man, Pope, and Cowper. The genius 
of the first was admirably suited to 
such awork. It was not in the highest 
degree creative—and hence he failed in 
tragedy ; but, gifted with astrongsym- 
pathetic imagination, and co-ordinat- 
ing sense of music; several passages in 
his work indeed approach nearer to the 
vigour of Homer than any subsequent 
attempts have displayed ; besides this, 
while reflecting his polysyllable epi- 
thets, the fourteen-syllable metre he 
adopted realized something of the 
varied and impetuous music of the 
Greek heroic hexametre. Pope's 
Homer displays much poetic faculty 
in various ‘ae and is distinguished 
as a translation by the finest taste 
and musical art. Wholly modern, 
however, it is no more like the poetry 
of the old lonian than the “ Essay on 
Man.” Cowper wrote his translation 
in heroic blank verse, and so evinced 
a higher taste in avoiding the absur- 
dity of rhyme; but though his work is 
much more literal than that of his 
forerunner, and abounds with ani- 
mated and vigorous renderings, its 
effect is injured by the affectation 
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of Miltonic verse, with its classical 
structure and phraseology, to which 
his ear was attuned; and hence, 
though nearer the original than Pope, 
is unlike the simple and powerful 
poetry and sonorous minstrel verse 
of Homer. The defects in such 
works are attributable to many 
causes, the first and most obvious 
of which is the writer’s inferiority 
of genius to the most imagina- 
tive poet of Greece ; secondly, the 
mistake that in rendering his poetry 
familiar to English readers, it was 
necessary to modernize it; thirdly, 
and this is included in the second 
category, the selection of a form of 
verse different from and inferior to the 
original—a defect which, destroying 
one of the chief elements of verisimili- 
tude, arose partly from example, but 
was doubtless chiefly attributable to 
the great and perhaps insuperable 
differences existing between the re- 
spective languages. Chapman’s Homer 
stands nearest to the old bard—nearer 
in parts as to the spirit, it superadds 
something of the metrical form, and 
thus conveys somewhat of his antique 
manner ; Cowper’s, at a greater dis- 
tance, in the imitative dress of the 
author of “ Paradise Lost;” whereas, 
unlike the aged rhapsodist, with 
snowy beard, and robes floating in the 
wind, as with inspired gesture he 
strikes his harp to some theme of 
heroic inspiration, in Pope’s we 
see Homer in the costume of Queen 
Anne’s day, tastefully and affectedly 
picking his steps down Fleet-street, 
with a Brummagen lyreunder his arm. 

Until the form of verse in which 
Homer wrote, or an approximation 
thereto, is attempted, despite the con- 
geniality of the translator’s powers, 
we can never have in English, or any 
other language, a true representation 
of the ancient poet ; and possibly, ex- 
cept in German, in which Vos’s 
translation is the closest approxima- 
tion, such a work can hardly be ex- 
pected. The great difference between 
the “Iliad” and any of our render- 
ings is this, and it is one which trans- 
lators appear never to have consi- 
dered—namely, that the one was com- 
posed to be sung, whereas the others 
were written to be read. The Greek 
heroic hexameter of Homer’s ballad 
epic possesses a flowing structural 
vigour, and various continuous music, 
which the English, different in syn- 


tactical and prosodial structure, and 
deficient in polysyllablesand particles, 
can never attain; and the effect of 
confining the flowing majesty of the 
rhapsody within the limits of the 
English heroic verse might be illus- 
trated by turning any superior and 
suitable metre in which a poem was 
written into an inferior—say that 
that of Tennyson’s “Locklesly Hall” — 
were turned into ten-syllabled rhymed 
verse. 

How weak is the effect produced 
by the monosyllabic endings of the 
lines in the English heroic hexameter 
compared with the dactylo-spondaic 
terminations of the Greek rhapsody, 
which seem perierty shaped for ac- 
companying the terminal vibrations 
of the singer’s harp. Few as yet 
have attempted this form of verse in 
English, whose difficulty is patent to 
every experimentalizer ; hardly any- 
one succeeded, except in couplets and 
passages; while none have ambi- 
tioned to sustain.the metre through- 
out any long work except Longfellow, 
in his “ Evangeline,’ which would 
have been more pleasing in many 
another metre. The Greek lyrics and 
choruses of the dramas, from their li- 
neal limits, stand a much better chance 
of being accurately reflected in Eng- 
lish than the hexameter. Even in imi- 
tations of antique metres, when the 
utmost accuracy has been preserved, as 
in Tennyson’s fragment, “ Boadicea,” 
written in Galliambic verse, the mul- 
tiplication of final combinative words 
essential to the imitative harmony, 
produces an exotic and disagreeable 
effect on the ear, and proves the al- 
most insuperable difficulty in the 
way of reproducing the longer and 
more impassioned order of antique 
metres in our language, and the 
hopelessness of sustaining them 
agreeably to any length in one whose 
structure is logical, unlike the flexible, 
harmonious, and magnificent material * 
afforded by the imaginative Greek and 
Latin. In such efforts the desire to re- 
tain literality—the first essential of 
translation — constitutes a constant 
impediment in reproducing the heroic 
hexameter. If long sustained, how 
stiff and monotonous would a literal 
version in this metre become :— 


“ The rage of the son of Peleus, Achilleus, 
sing, oh goddess, 
Destruction-winged, which wafted th’ 
Acheans’ woes multitudinous, 
11* 
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Which hurled to Orcus manifold the 
mighty valorous spirits 

Of heroes, and consigned to dogs as prey 
their cumulate corses, 

And to all birds; until the will of Jove 
was consummated 

Forth from the time when first contend- 
ing, firstly disunited 

Were Atreus’ son, the king of men, and 

heaven-born Achilleus.” 


If, as Porson gave it as his 
opinion, a prose translation of the 
“Tliad” would require ten years to 
execute, an English poetic rendering 
in the original verse by a skilled poet 
and metricist, would be an exploit 
demanding a lifetime to execute. 
Much, therefore, as we could wish to 
see a translation of Homer in which 
both the antique spirit and form of 
the poem would be reproduced, we 
can hardly hope for such, and, upon 
the whole, accord with the opinion 
expressed by Lord Derby in his pre- 
“*face—“that if justice is ever to be 
done to the easy flow and majestic 
simplicity of the grand old poet, it 
can only be in the heroic blank 
verse.” 

In this, the latest and in several 
respects the finest rendering of Homer 
in English verse which has appeared, 
Lord Derby has more than realized 
the object with which it was under- 
taken, that of superadding to a literal 
version something of the spirit of the 
original ; and considering that with 
the exception of the first book the 
remainder of the work was executed 
within the last two years, in the in- 
tervals of public life, it must, consi- 
dering its high merits, be regarded as 
a remarkable achievement. 

Perhaps the distinctive character- 
istic of Ford Derby’s translation of 
Homer is the evenness of power 
with which the work is executed. It 
evinces no sign of a desire to elaborate 
particular passages, cramming one 
portion a starving another, but 
reflects the fire, vigour, naturalness, 
and plainness cognate with the 
original ; for which reason it appears 
to us to bear a closer resemblance to 
the “Iliad” than any other in our lan- 

e. It is, indeed, by far the most 
literal translation in verse which has 
appeared ; and ifin particular passages 
not so poetically elaborated as in 
others, this circumstance, in connex- 
jon with the spirited manner in which 
it is rendered, constitutes one of its 
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chief merits. In the hands of the 
author, the heroic blank verse in 
which it is written has become a 
most flexible representative medium, 
and is so far original that it displays 
no trace of being modelled on that of 
Milton or Cowper, and rather resem- 
bles that of some of the Elizabethan 
dramatists in its general spontaneity 
and ease, conditioned in parts, of 
course, to the necessity of adhering 
closely to lineal and_ structural 
literality. The heroic speeches are 
rendered with colloquial force and 
flow, many of the descriptive battle- 
pieces with singular animation and 
energy, and the similes with a degree 
of superior finish, as in Homer. Did 
space permit, it would be an agree- 
able duty to extract many passages, 
illustrative of the excellence and 
general merits of a work which 
promises to supersede all its prece- 
dents in the estimation of the English 
reading public; among them several 
of the battle-pieces, such as the combat 
of the ships in the fifteenth, in which 
the Trojans are victorious, and the 
sublime contest of men and mingled 
gods in the twentieth, in which the 
Greeks triumph, together with many 
of the speeches, similes, and descrip- 
tions of action, person, and locality. 
Take, however, the concluding portion 
of the interview between Achilles and 
Priam, in the twentieth book, when 
the latter comes to the Grecian camp 
to ransom the body of Hector from 
his victor—a characteristic passage, 
the finest in the “ Iliad” :— 


“Thus as he spoke, within Achilles’ 
breast 
Fond mem'ry of his father rose; he 


touched 

The old man’s hand, and gently put him 
by; 

Then wept they both, by various mem’ries 
stirr’d : 

One, prostrate at Achilles’ feet, bewail’d 

His warrior son; Achilles for his sire, 

And for Patroclus wept, his comrade dear ; 

And through the house their weeping loud 
was heard. 

But when Achilles had indulg’d his grief, 

And eas’d the yearning of his heart and 
limbs, 

He rose, and with his hand the aged sire 

He rais’d, and thus with gentle words ad- 
dress’d : 

‘ Alas, what sorrows, poor old man, are 

thine! 

How couldst thou venture to the Grecian 
ships 
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Alone, and to the presence of the man 

Whose hand hath slain so many of thy 
sons, 

Many and brave? an iron heart is thine! 

But sit thou on this seat; and in our 
hearts, 

Though filled with grief, let us that grief 
suppress ; 

For woful lamentation nought avails. 

Such is the thread the Gods for mortals 
spin, 

To live in woe, while they from cares are 
free. 

Two coffers lie beside the door of Jove, 

With gifts for man: one good, the other 


ill; 

To whom from each the Lord of lightning 
gives 

Him sometimes evil, sometimes good be- 
falls ; 


To whom the ill alone, him foul disgrace 

And grinding mis’ry o’er the earth pur- 
sue: 

By God and man alike despis’d he roams. 

Thus from his birth the Gods to Peleus 
gave 

Excellent gifts; with wealth and substance 
bless’d 

Above his fellows ; o’er the Myrmidons 

He rul’d with sov’reign sway ; and Heaven 
bestow'd 

On him, a mortal, an immortal bride. 

Yet this of ill was mingled in his lot, 

That in his house no rising race he saw 

Of future Kings ; one only son he had, 

One doom’d to early death ; nor is it mine 

To tend my father’s age; but far from 
home 

Thee and thy sons in Troy I vex with 
war. 

Much have we heard too of thy former 
wealth ; 

Above what Lesbos northward, Macar’s 


seat, 

Contains, and Upper Phrygia, and the 
shores 

Of boundless Hellespont, ‘tis said that 
thou 

In wealth and number of thy sons wast 
bless’d. 

But since on thee this curse the Gods have 
brought, 

Still round thy city war and slaughter 
rage. 


Bear up, nor thus with grief incessant 
mourn ; 

Vain is thy sorrow for thy gallant son ; 

Thou canst not raise him, and mayst suffer 
more.” 

To whom in answer Priam, godlike sire: 
‘Tell me not yet, illustrious chief, to sit, 
While Hector lies, uncar’d for, in the tent ; 
But let me quickly go, that with mine 

eyes 
I may behold my son; and thou accept 
The ample treasures which we tender thee : 
Mayst thou enjoy them, and in safety 
reach 
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Thy native land, since thou hast spar'd my 


life, 
And bidd’st me still behold the light of 
Heav'n.’ 
To whom Achilles thus with stern re- 
gard: ~ 


‘Old man, incense me not; I mean myself 

To give thee back thy son; for here of 
late 

Despatch’d by Jove, my Goddess-mother 
came, 

The daughter of the aged Ocean-God: 

And thee too, Priam, well I know, some 
God 

(I cannot err) hath guided to our ships. 

No mortal, though in vent’rous youth, 
would dare 

Our camp to enter: nor could hope to pass 

Unnotic’d by the watch, nor easily 

Remove the pond’rous bar that guards our 
doors. 

But stir not up my anger in my grief; 

Lest, suppliant though thou be, within my 
tent 

I brook thee not, and Jove’s command 
transgress.’ 

He said; the old man trembled, and 

obeyed ; 

Then to the doorway, with a lion’s spring, 

Achilles rush’d ; not unaccompanied ; 

With him Automedon and Alcimus, 

His two attendants, of his followers all, 

Next to the lost Patroclus, best esteem’d ; 

They from the yoke the mules and horses 
loos’d ; 

Then led the herald of the old man in, 

And bade him sit; and from the polish’d 
wain 

The costly ransom took of Hector’s head. 

Two robes they left, and one well-woven 


vest, 

To clothe the corpse, and send with honour 
home. 

Then to the female slaves he gave com- 
mand 


To wash the body, and anoint with oil, 

Apart, that Priam might not see his son; 

Lest his grieved heart its passion unre- 
strain’d 

Should utter, and Achilles, rous’d to wrath 

His suppliant slay, and Jove’s command 
transgress. 

When they had wash’d the body, and with 
oil 

Anointed, and around it wrapp’d the robe 

And vest, Achilles lifted up the dead 

With his own hands, and laid him on the 
couch ; 

Which to the polished wain his followers 
rais'd. . 

Then groaning, on his friend by name he 
call’d: 

‘ Forgive, Patroclus! be not wroth with me, 

If in the realm of darkness thou shouldst 
hear 

That godlike Hector to his father’s arms, 

For no mean ransom, I restore ; whereof 

A fitting share for thee I set aside,’ ” 
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Here and there we might indicate 
a few trifling defects were we dis- 
posed to subject to the narrow eye of 
microscopic criticism a great work so 
nobly executed—such defects arising 
chiefly from the difficulty of com- 
pressing the full meaning of the ori- 
ginal in unison with poetic spirit, ina 
metre shorter than the Greek, whose 
pauses are nevertheless admirably 
preserved in the English version. In 
rendering the similes on which Homer 
seems to have dwelt with a careful 
pleasure, Lord Derby has been sin- 
gularly successful. Many instances 
might be given; take, however, the 
famous passage at the conclusion of 
the eighth book, asa specimen of per- 
fect poetic translation,—with the ex- 
ception of the fifth line—“ Even to the 
gates of heaven is opened wide’—a 
conventional addition not to be found 
in, and foreign to the simplicity of 
“Of heaven is opened the immense 
serene and all the stars are seen:’— 


“ As when in heaven around the glittering 
moon 
The stars shine bright amid the breathless 
air; 
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And every crag and every jutting peak 

Stands boldly forth, and every forest 
glade 

Even to the gates of heaven, is opened 
wide 

The boundless sky ; shines each particular 
star 

Distinct ; joy fills-the gazing shepherd's 
heart. 

So bright, so thickly scattered o’er the 
plain 

Before the walls of Troy, between the 
ships 

And Xanthus’ stream, the Trojan watch- 
fires blazed, &c.” 


If translations of the ancient 
poets may be compared to the specu- 
lums of telescopes, which reflect ac- 
cording to the superiority of their 
material and workmanship, the form 
and lustre of such orbs, there 
can be little hesitation in asserting 
that the work of Lord Derby brings 
us nearer the presence and mirrors 
the morning star of Greek poetry in 
its simple light and majesty more 
perfectly than any other in English 
literature. 


GUY DEVERELL. 


BY J. S. LE PANU, AUTHOR OF “UNCLE SILAS,” “ WYLDER’S HAND,” &c, 


CHAPTER 


Vil. 


THE BARONET PURSUES. 


Sim JexyL Mar.Lowe was vexed 
when the letters came, and none from 
Pelters and Crowe. There are peo- 
ple who expect miracles from their 
doctors and lawyers, and, in propor- 
tion to their accustomed health and 
prosperity, are unreasonable when 
anything goes wrong. The baronet’s 
notion was that the legal firm in 
question ought to think and even 
dream of nothing else than his busi- 
ness. It was an impertinence their 
expecting Aim to think about it. 
What were they there for? He 
knew that London was a pretty large 
place, and England still larger; and 
that it was not always easy to know 
what everybody was about in either, 
and still less what each man was 
doing on the continent. Pelters and 
Crowe had some other clients too 
on their hands, and had hitherto 
done very satisfactorily. But here 
was a serious-looking thing—the first 
really uncomfortable occurrence which 


had taken place under his reign—the 
first opportunity for exhibiting com- 
mon vigilance—and he ventured to 
say those fellows did not know these 
Strangways people were in these king- 
doms at all ! 

Sir Jekyl, though an idle fellow, 
was a man of action, so he ordered 
his horse, and rode nine miles to the 
* Plough Inn,” where he hoped to see 
Mr. Strangways again, improve his 
intimacy, and prevail with the gen- 
tleman to return with him to Mar- 
Jowe, and spend a fortnight there, 
when, or the devil was in it, he should 
contrive to get at the bottom of their 
plans. 

He looked shrewdly in at the open 
door as he rode up, and halloed for 
some one to take his horse. The little 
porch smiled pleasantly, and the two 
yables and weather-cock, in the sun- 
ight ; and the farmer on the broad 
and dingy panel, in his shirt-sleeves, 
low-crowned, broad-leafed hat, crim-. 
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son waistcoat, canary-coloured shorts, 
and blue stockings, and flaxen wig, 
was driving his plump horses, and 
guiding his plough, undiscouraged, as 
when last he saw him. 

Boots and Mrs. Jones came out. 
Sir Jekyl was too eager to wait to 
get down; so from the saddle he 
accosted his buxom hostess, in his 
usual affable style. The baronet was 
not accustomed to be crossed and 
thwarted as much as, I have been 
told, men with less money sometimes 
are ; and he showed his mortification 
in his face when he learned that the 
two gentlemen had left very early 
that morning. 

“This morning! Why you said 
yesterday they would not go till even- 
ung. Hang it, I wish you could tell 
it right; and what the d—1 do you 
mean byStrangers? Call him Strang- 
ways, can’t you. It’s odd people can’t 
say names.’ 

He must have been very much 
vexed to speak so sharply ; and he 
saw, perhaps, how much he had for- 
gotten himself in the frightened look 
— good Mrs. Jones turned upon 
iim. 

“T don’t mean you, my good little 
soul. It’s their fault ; and where are 
they gone to? I wanted toask them 
both over to Marlowe. Have youa 
notion ?” 

“They took our horses as far as 
the ‘Bell and Horns,’ at Slowton.” 
She called shrilly to Boots, “‘ They’re 
not stoppin’ at the ‘ Bell and Horns,’ 
sure. Come here, and tell Sir Jekyl 
Marlowe about Mr. Strangers.” 

“You said last night they were 
going to Awkworth ;” and Sir Jekyl 
chuckled scornfully, for he was 
vexed. 

“They changed their minds, sir.” 

“Well, we'll say so. You’rea won- 
derful fascinating sex. Egad, if you 
could only carry anything right in 
your heads for ten minutes, you'd be 
too charming.” And at this point 
Boots emerged, and Sir Jekyl con- 
tinued, addressing him— 

“Well, where are the gentlemen 
who left this morning ?” asked he. 

“They'll be at the ‘Bell and 
Horns,’ sir.” 

“Where’s that ?” 

“Slowton, sir.” 

“I know. What hour did they 


“ Bight o'clock, sir.” 


“ Just seven miles. The Sterndale 
road, isn’t it ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

And that was all Boots had to tell. 

“Will ye please to come in, sir ?” 
inquired Mrs. Jones. 

“No, my good creature. I havn’t 
time. The old gentleman—what’s 
his name ?” 

“T don’t know, sir, please. He 
calls the young gentleman Guy, and 
the young gentleman calls him si7.” 

“And both the same name ?” 

_ “Wecalls’em both Strangers, please, 
sir.” 
“T know. Servants, had they ?” 

“Yes, sir, please. But they sent 
’em on.” 

“ Rich—don’t want for money, I 
suppose. Eh?” 

“Oh! plenty money, sir.” 

“ And the servants called the men 
Strangways, I suppose, Eh ?” 

“Yes, Sir Jekyl, please ; and so the 
letters came.” 

“You never happened to hear any 
other name?” 

“No, Sir Jekyl.” 

“ Think.” 

Mrs. Jones did think, but could 
recall nothing. 

“Nothing with a D ?” 

“1D, sir! What, sir?” 

“No matter what,” said the ba- 
7, “No name beginning with D 
--eh ?” 

“No, sir. You don’t think they’re 
going by a false name?” inquired 
the lady, curiously. 

“ What the devil puts that in your 
head? Take care of the law; you 
must not talk that way, you foolish 
little rogue.” 

““T did not know, sir,” timidly an- 
swered Mrs. Jones, who saw in Sir 
Jekyl, the Parliament-man, Deputy- 
Lieutenant, and Grand Juror, a great 
oracle of the law. 

“T only wanted to know whether 
you had happened to hear the name 
of the elder of the two gentlemen, 
and could recollect what letter it 
begins with.” 

“No, sir, please.” 

“So you've no more to tell me ?” 

“ Nothing, sir.” 

“Tf they come back tell them I 
rode over to offer them some shoot- 
ing, and to beg they’d remember to 
come to Marlowe. You won't for- 
get ?” 

“ No, sir.” 
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“Do they return-here ?” 

“T think not, sir.” 

“Well, I believe there’s nothing 
else,” and the baronet looked up re- 
flectively, as if he expected to find a 
memorandum scribbled on the blue 
sky, leaning with his hand on the 
back of his horse. “No, nothing. 
You won’t forget my message, that’s 
all. Good-bye, my dear.” 

And touching the tips of his gloves 
to his lips, with a smile and a nod he 
cantered down the Sterndale road. 

He pulled up at the “ Bell and 
Horns,” in the little town of Slowton, 
but wasdisappointed. Theentire party, 
servants and all, had taken the train 
two hours before, at the station three 
miles away. 

Now Sir Jekyl was blooded, and 
the spirit of the chase stirred within 
him. So he rode down in his jack- 
boots, and pulled up his steaming 
horse by the station, and he went in 
and made inquiry. 

A man like him is received even 
at one of these cosmopolitan rallying 
points within his own county with 
becoming awe. The station-master 
was awfully courteous, and the sub- 
altern officials awfully active and 
obliging, and the resources of the 
establishment were at once placed at 
his sublime disposal. Unhappily two 
branch lines converge at this point, 
causing the usual bustle, and there 
was consequently a conflict and con- 
fusion in the evidence; so that Sir 
Jekyl, who laughed and chatted 
agreeably amidst all the reverential 
zeal that surrounded him, could ar- 
rive at nothing conclusive, but leaned 
to the view that the party had ac- 
tually gone to Awkworth, only by 
rail, instead of by road. 

Sir Jekyl got on his horse and 
walked him through the town, un- 
certain what to do next. This check 
had cooled him; his horse had his 
long trot home still. It would 
not do to follow to Awkworth; to 
come in, after a four-and-twenty 
miles’ ride, bespattered like a courier, 
merely to invite these gentlemen, 
viva voce, who had hardly had his 
note of invitation a score hours. It 
would be making too much of them 
with a vengeance. 

As he found himself once more 
riding under the boughs of Marlowe, 
the early autumnal evening already 
closing in, Sir Jekyl experienced one 
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of those qualms and sinkings of the 
heart, which overcome us with a 
vague anticipation of evil. 

The point of the road which he 
had now gained, commands a view of 
the old hall of Marlowe, with that 
projecting addition, and its wide bow 
window, every pane of which was 
now flaming in the sunset light, which 
indicated the green chamber. 

The green chamber! Just at that 
moment the glare of its broad win- 
dow flashed with a melancholy and 
vengeful light upon his brain, busied 
with painful retrospects and harrass- 
ing conjecture. 

Old Gwynn going away! It was 
an omen. Marlowe without old 
Gwynn. Troy without its palladium. 
Old Gwynn going with something 
like a denunciation on her lips! That 
stupid old woman at Wardlock, too, 
who really knew nothing about it, 
undertaking also to prophesy! Out 
of the mouths of babes and sucklings ! 
There was no sense in it—scarcely 
articulation. Still it was the croak 


of the raven—the screech of the owl. 
He looked across the gentle slope 


at the angle of the inauspicious room. 
Why should old General Lennox be 
placed within the unhallowed pre- 
cincts of that chamber? The image 
of old Gwynn as she gabbled her grim 
protest on the preceding night, rose 
before him like a ghost. What busi- 
ness was it of hers, and how could 
she divine his motives ? Still if there 
was anything wrong, did not this 
vehement warning make the matter 
worse, 

An old man he felt himself on a 
sudden that evening, and for the first 
time. There was some failure of the 
electric fire, and a subsidence of the 
system. His enterprise was gone. 
Why should he take guilt, if such it 
were, on his soul for vanity and vex- 
ation of spirit? If guilt it were, was 
it not of a kind inexcusably cold- 
blooded and long headed. Old Gwynn, 
he didnot liketo lose you on those terms 
—just, too, as those unknown actors 
were hovering at the wing, and about 
to step upon the stage, this old man 
and young, who, instinctively he felt, 
were meditating mischief against 
him. Mischief—what? Such, per- 
haps, as might shatter the structure 
of his greatness, and strew its pina- 
cles in the dust. Perhaps all this 
gloom was but the depression of a 
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long ride, and still longer fast. But 
he was accustomed to such occasional 
strains upon his strength without any 
such results. Ah, no! He had come 
within the edge of the shadow of 
judgment, and its darkness was steal- 
ing over him, and its chill touched his 
heart. 

These were the dreamy surmisings 
vith which he rode slowly toward 
the house, and a few good resolutions 
in a nebulous émbryo state, hovered 
uncomfortably about him. 

No letter of any interest had come 
by the early post, and Sir Jekyl sate 
down téte-d-téte with his pretty 
daughter, in very dismal spirits, to 
dinner. 

Beatrix was fond of her father, who 
was really a good-natured man, in the 
common acceptance of the term, that 
is to say, he had high animal spirits, 
and liked to see people pleasant about 
him, and was probably as kind as 
a selfish and vicious man can be, 
and had a liking, moreover, for old 
faces, which was one reason why he 
hated the idea of his housekeeper’s 
leaving him. But Beatrix was also a 
little in awe of him, as girls often are 
of men of whom they see but little, 
especially if they have something of 
the masculine decision of temper. 

“You may all go away now,” said 
the baronet suddenly to the servants, 
who had waited at dinner; and when 
the liveried phantoms had with- 
drawn, and the door had closed on the 
handsome calves of tall and solemn 
Jenkins, he said— 

“Nothing all day—no adventure, 
or visiter, Trixie—not a word of 
news or fun, I dare say ?” 

“ Nothing—not a creature, papa; 
only the birds and dogs, and some 
new music.” 

“Well, it is not much worse than 
Wardlock, I suppose; but we shall 
have a gay house soon—at all events 
plenty of people. Old General Len- 
nox iscoming. His nephew, Captain 
Drayton, is very rich; he will be 
Lord Tewkesbury, that is, if old Tew- 
kesbury doesn’t marry; and, at all 
events, he has a very nice property, 
and does not owe a guinea. You 
need not look modest, Trixie. You 
may do just as you please, only Cd 
be devilish glad you liked one an- 
other—there, don’t be distressed, I 
say, I'll mention it nomore if you don’t 


like; but he'll be here in a few days, 
and you mayn’t think him so bad.” 

After this the baronet drank two 
glasses of sherry in silence, slowly, 
and with a gloomy countenance, and 
then, said he— 

“T think, Trixie, if you were hap- 
pily placed, I should give the whole 
thing up. [Pm tired of that cursed 
House of Commons. You can’t 
imagine what a bore it is, when a 
fellow does not want anything from 
them, going down there for their 
d——d divisions. I’m not fit for the 
hounds either. I can’t ride as I 
used—egad! I’m as stiff as a rusty 
hinge when I get up in the morning. 
And I don’t much like this place, and 
I’m tired to death of the other two. 
When you marry I'll let them, or, at 
all events, let them alone. I’m tired 
of all those servants. I know they’re 
robbing me, egad. You would not 
believe what my gardens cost me last 
year, and, by Jove, I don’t believe all 
that came to my table was worth 
two hundred pounds. I'll have quite 
a different sort of life. Ihaven’t any 
time to myself, looking after all those 
confounded people, one must keep 
about them. Keepers, and gardeners, 
and devil knows who beside. I don’t 
like London half as well as the con- 
tinent. I hate dinner parties, and 
the season, and all the racket. It 
doesn’t pay, and [’m growing old 
you'll not mind if I smoke it?” (he 
held a cigar between his fingers)— 
“a complaint that doesn’t mend by 
time, you know. Oh! yes, I am old, 
you little rogue. Everybody knows 
I'm just fifty; and the fact is ’mtired 
of the whole thing, stock, lock, and 
barrel ; and I believe what little is to 
be got of life is best had—that is, if 
you know how to look for it—abroad. 
A fellow like me who has got places 
and properties —egad, they expect 
him to live pro bono publico, and not 
to care or think two pence about him- 
self—at least it comes to that. How 
is old Gwynn ?”” 

“Very well, I think.” 

“ And what has she to say for her- 
self; what about things in general ?” 

“She’s not very chatty, poor old 
Gwynn, and I think she seems a 
little—just ever so little—cross.” 

“So she does—damnably cross. 
She was always a bit of a vixen, and 
she isn’t improving, poor old thing; 
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but don’t be afraid, I like old Don- 
nie for all that, though I don’t think 
I ever quite understood her, and I 
don’t expect either.” 

“T wonder who the devil he is,” 
said the baronet abruptly, as he threw 
the stump of his cigar into the fire. 
If it’s a fluke, it’s as like a miracle as 
anything I ever saw.” 

He recollected that he was talking 
without an interlocutor, and looked 
for a moment hesitatingly at his 
daughter. 

“ And your grandmamma told you 
nothing of her adventure in church ?’” 

“No, papa—not a word.” 

“Tt seems to me, women can hold 
their tongues, but always in the 
wrong places.” 

Here he shook the ashes of his 
cigar into the grate. 

“Old Granny’s a fool—isn’t she 
Trixie, and a little bit vicious—eh 1’ 

Sir Jeky] put hisquestion dreamily, 
in a reverie, and it plainly needed no 
answer. So Beatrix was spared the 
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pain of making one; which she was 
glad of, for Lady Alice was good to 
her after her way, and she was fond 
of her. 

“We must ask her to come, you 
know. You write. Say I thought 
you would have a better chance of 
prevailing. She won’t, you know; 


* and so much the better.” 


So as the baronet rose, and stood 
gloomily with his back to the fire; 
the young lady rose also, and ran 
away to the drawing-room and her 
desk; and almost at the same mo- 
ment a servant entered the room, 
with a letter, which had come by the 
late post. 

Oddly enough, it had the Slowton 
postmark. 

“Devilish odd!” exclaimed Sir 
Jekyl, scowling eagerly on it, and 
seating himself hastily on the side of 
a chair, he broke it open and read at 
the foot the autograph, “ Guy Strang- 
ways.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE HOUSE BEGINS TO FILL, 


It was with the Napoleonic thrill, “I 
have them, then, these English !” that 
Sir Jekyl read, in a gentlemanlike, ra- 
ther foreign hand,a ceremonious and 
complimentary acceptance of his invi- 
tation to Marlowe, on behalf both of 
the young man and of his elder com- 
panion. His correspondent could not 
say exactly, as their tour was a little 
desultory, where a note would find 
them; but as Sir Jekyl Marlowe had 
been so good as to permit them to 
name a day for their visit, they would 
say so and so. 

“Let me see—what day’s this— 
why, that will be’—he was counting 
with the tips of his fingers, piano- 
wise, on the table—“‘ Wednesday 
week, eh ?” and he tried it over again 
with nature’s “ Babbage’s machine,” 
and of course with an inflexible re- 
sult. “Wednesday week—Wednes- 
day,” and he heaved a great sigh, like 
a man with a load taken off him. 

“Well, I’m devilish glad. I hope 
nothing will happen to stop them 
now. Itcan’t bea ruse to get quietly 
off the ground? No—that would be 
doing it too fine.” He rang the bell. 
“7 want Mrs. Gwynn.” 





The baronet’s spirit revived within 
him, and he stood erect, with his 
back to the fire, and his hands 
behind him, and when the house- 
keeper entered, he received her with 
his accustomed smile. 

“Glad to see you, Donnie. Glass 
of sherry? No—vwell, sit down— 
won't take a chair !—why’s that ? 
Well, we'll be on pleasanter terms 
soon—you'll find it’s really no choice 
of mine. I can’t help using that stu- 
pid green room. Here are two more 
friends coming—not till Wednesday 
week though—two gentlemen. You 
may put them in rooms beside one 
another—wherever you like—only 
not in the garrets, of course. Good 
rooms, do ye see.” 

“ And what’sthe gentlemen’s names, 
please, Sir Jekyl,” inquired Mrs. 
Gwynn.” 

“Mr. Strangways, the young gen- 
tleman ; and the older, as well as I 
can read it, is Mr. Varbarriere.” 

“Thank ye, sir.” 

The housekeeper having again de- 
clined the kindly distinction of a glass 
of sherry, withdrew. 

Tn less than a week guests began to 
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assemble, and in a few days more old 
Marlowe Hall began to wear a hos- 
pitable and pleasant countenance. 

The people were not, of course, 
themselves all marvels of agreeability. 
For instance, Sir Paul Blunket, the 
great agriculturist and eminent au- 
thority on liquid manures, might, as 
we all know, be a little livelier with 
advantage. He is short and stolid; he 
wears a pale blue muslin neck-hand- 
kerchief with a white stripe, care- 
fully tied. His countenance, I am 
bound to say, is what some people 
would term heavy—it is frosty, pain- 
fally shaven, and shines with a glaze 
of transparent soap. He has small, 
very light blue round eyes, and never 
smiles. A joke always strikes him 
with unaffected amazement and sus- 
picion. Laughter he knows may im- 
ply ridicule, and he may himself pos- 
sibly be the subject of it. He waits 
till it subsides, and then talks on as 
before on subjects which interest him. 

Lady Blunket, who accompanies 
him everywhere, though not tall, is 
stout. She is delicate, and requires 
nursing ; and, for so confirmed an in- 
valid, has a surprising appetite. John 
Blunket, the future baronet, is in the 
diplomatic service, I forget exactly 
where, and by no means young ; and 
lean Miss Blunket, at Marlowe with 
her parents, though known to be elder 
than her brother, is still quite a girl, 
and giggles with her partner at dinner, 
and is very naive and animated, and 
sings arch little chansons discord- 
antly to the guitar, making consider- 
able play with her eyes, which are 
black and malignant. 

This family, though neither deco- 
rative nor entertaining, being highly 
respectable and ancient, make the 
circuit of all the good houses in the 
county every year, and are wonder- 
fully little complained of. Hither 
also they had brought in their train 
pretty little Mrs. Maberiy, a cousin, 
whose husband, the Major, was in 
India—a garrulous and good-hu- 
moured syren, who smiled with pearly 
little teeth, and blushed easily. 

At Marlowe had already assembled 
several single gentlemen too. There 
was little Tom Linnett, with no end 
of money and spirits, very good- 
natured, addicted to sentiment, and 
with a taste for practical joking too, 
and a very popular character not- 
withstanding. 
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Old Dick Doocey was there also, 
a colonel long retired,and well known 
at several crack London clubs, tall, 
slight, courtly, agreeable, with a 
capital elderly wig, a little deaf, and 
his handsome high nose a little red- 
dish. Billy Cobb, too, a gentleman 
who could handle a gun, and knew 
lots about horses and dogs, had ar- 
rived. 

Captain Drayton had arrived: a 
swell, handsome, cleverish, and im- 
pertinent, and as young men with less 
reason will be, egotistical. He would 
not haveadmitted that he had deigned 
to make either plan or exertion with 
that object, but so it happened that he 
was placed next to Miss Beatrix, whom 
he carelessly entertained with agree- 
able ironies, and anecdotes, and senti- 
ments poeticand perhapsa little vapid. 
On the whole, a young gentleman of 
intellect, as wellas wealth and expecta- 
tions, and who felt, not unnaturally, 
that he was overpowering. Miss 
Beatrix, though not quite twenty, 
was not overpowered, ln nei- 
ther was her heart pre-occupied. 
There was, indeed, a shadow of ano- 
ther handsome young gentleman— 
only a shadow, in a different style— 
dark and this one light ; and she heart 
whole, perhaps fancy-free, amused, 
delighted, the world still new and 
only begun to be explored. One 
London season she had partly seen, 
and also made her annual tour twice 
or thrice of all the best county houses, 
and so was not nervous among her 
peers. 

And General and Lady Jane Len- 
nox had come. The general, a tall, 
soldierlike old gentleman, who held 
his bald and pink, but not very 
high forehead, erect, with great gray 
projecting moustache, twisted up at 
the corners, and bristling gray eye- 
brows to correspond over his frank 
round gray eyes—a gentleman with a 
decidedly military bearing, imperious 
but kindly of aspect, good-natured, 
prompt, and perhaps a little stupid. 

Lady Jane—everybody knows Lady 
Jane—the most admired of London 
belles for a whole season. Golden 
brown hair, and what young Thrumly 
of the Guards called, in those ex- 
quisite lines of his, “slumbrous eyes of 
blue,” under very long lashes and ex- 
quisitely-traced eye-brows, such bril- 
liant lips and teeth, and such a 
sweet oval face, and above all, so 
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beautiful a figure and wonderful a 
waist, might have made one mar- 
vel how a lady so well qualified 
for a title, with noble blood, though 
but a small dot, should have wrecked 
herself on an old general, though 
with eight thousand a year. But 
there were stories and reasons why 
the simple old officer, just home from 
India, who knew nothing about Lon- 
don lies, and was sure of his knight- 
hood, and it was said of a baronetage, 
did not come amiss. 

There were people who chose to 
believe these stories, and people who 
chose to discredit them. But General 
Lennox never had even heard them; 
and certainly, it seemed nobody’s busi- 
ness to tell him now. It might not 
have been quite pleasant to tell the 
General. He was somewhat muddled 
of apprehension, and slow in every- 
thing but fighting ; and having all 
the old-fashioned notions about hair- 
triggers, and “ten paces,’ as the 
proper ordeal in a misunderstanding, 
people avoided uncomfortable topics 
in his company, and were for the most 
part disposed to let well alone. 

Lady Jane hada will and atemper ; 
but the General held his ground 
firmly. As brave men as he have 
been hen-pecked ; but somehow he 
was not of the temperament which 
will submit to be bullied even by a 
lady ; and as he was indulgent and 
easily managed, that tactique was 
the line she had adopted. Lady Jane 
was not a riant beauty. Luxurious, 
funeste, sullen, the mystery and me- 
lancholy of her face was a relief 
among the smirks and simpers of the 
ball-room, and the novelty of the 
style interested for a time even the 
blazé men of twenty seasons. 

Several guests of lesser note there 
were ; and the company had sat down 
to dinner, when the Reverend Dives 
Marlowe, rector of the succulent fa- 
mily living of Queen’s Chorleigh, made 
his appearance in the parlour, a little 
to the surprise of his brother the 
baronet, who did not expect him 
quite so soon. 

The Rector was a tall man and 
stalwart, who had already acquired 
that convex curve which indicates 


incipient corpulence, and who, though 
younger than his brother, looked half 
adozen years his senior. Witha broad 
bald forehead, projecting eyebrows, 
a large coarse mouth, and with what 
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I may term the rudiments of a double 
chin—altogether an ugly and even 
repulsive face, but with no lack of 
energy and decision—one looked with 
wonder from this gross, fierce, clerical 
countenance to the fine outlines and 
proportions of the baronet’s face, and 
wondered how the two men could 
really be brothers. 

The cleric shook his brother’s hand 
in passing, and smiled and nodded 
briefly here and there, right and left, 
and a¢ross the table his recognition, 
and chuckled a harsher chuckle than 
his brother’s, as he took his place ex- 
temporized with the quiet legerde- 
main of a consummate butler by 
Ridley; and answered in a brisk, 
abrupt voice the smiling ‘inquiries of 
friends. 

“ Hope you have picked up an 
appetite on the way, Dives,” said the 
baronet. Dives generally carried a 
pretty good oneabout with him. “Good 
air on the way, and pretty good mut- 
ton here too—my friends tell me.” 

“Capital air—capital mutton— 
capital fish,” replied the ecclesiastic 
in a brisk business-like tone, while 
being a man of nerve, he got some 
fish, although that esculent had long 
vanished, and even the entrees had 
passed into history, and called over 
his shoulder for the special sauces 
which his soul loved, and talked, and 
compounded his condiments with 
energy and precision. 

The rector was a shrewd and gen- 
tlemanlike, though not a very pretty, 
apostle, and had made a sufficient 
toilet before presenting himself, and 
suapped and demolished his fish, in a 
glossy, single-breasted coat, with 
standing collar ; a ribbed silk waist- 
coat, covering his ample chest, al- 
most like a cassock, and one of those 
transparent muslin dog-collars which 
high churchmen affect. 

“Well, Dives, cried Sir Jekyl,” 
“how do the bells ring? I gave them 
a chime, poor devils” (this was ad- 
dressed to Lady Blunket at his elbow) 
“by way of compensation when I 
sent them Dives.” 

“Pretty well; they don’t know 
how to pull ’em, I think, quite,” 
answered Dives, dabbing a bit of fish 
ina pool of sauce, and punching it 
into shape with his bit of bread. 
“ And how is old Parson Moulders ¢” 
continued the baronet, pleasantly. 

“T haven’t heard,” said the rector, 
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and drank off half his glass of 
hock. 

“Can’t believe it, Dives. Here's 
Lady Blunket knows. He’s the aged 
incumbent of Droughton. A devilish 
good living in my gift ; and of course 
you've been asking how the dear old 
fellow is.” 

“T haven’t, upon my word; not 
but I ought, though,” said the Rev. 
Dives Marlowe, as if he did not see 
the joke. 

“He’s very severe on you,” sim- 
pered fat Lady Blunket faintly across 
the table, and subsided as if the exer- 
tion hurt her. 

“Tshe? Egad, I never perceived 
it.” The expression was not clerical, 
but the speaker did not seem aware 
he had uttered it. “How dull I 
must be! Have you ever been in 
this part of the world before, Lady 
Jane ?”’ continued he, turning towards 
General Lennox’s wife, who sat be- 
side him. 

“T’ve been to Wardlock, a good 
many years ago ; but that’s a long way 
from this, and I almost forget it,” 
answered Lady Jane, in her languid, 
haughty way. 

“Tn what direction is Wardlock,” 
she asked of Beatrix, raising her 
handsome, unfathomable eyes for a 
moment. 

“You can see it from the bow- 
window of your room—I mean that 
oddly shaped hill to the right. 

“That’s from the green chamber,” 
said the rector. “I remember the 
view. Isn’t it?” 

“Yes. They have put Lady Jane 
in the haunted room,” said Beatrix, 
smiling, and nodding to Lady Jane. 

“And what fool, pray, told you 
that,” said the baronet, rather sharply. 

“Old Gwynn seems to think so,” 
answered Beatrix, with the surprised 
and frightened look of one who fan- 
cies she has made a blunder. ‘“ I— 
of course we know it’s all folly.” 

“You must not say that—you 
shan’t disenchant us,” said Lady Jane. 
“There’s nothing I should so like as 
a haunted room ; it’s a charming idea 
—isn’tit, Arthur?” sheinquired of the 
general. 

“We had a haunted room in my 
quarters at Puttypoor,” observed the 
reneral, twisting the point of one of 

is moustaches. “It was the store- 
room where we kept pickles, and 
olives, and preserves, aan plates, and 
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jars, and glass bottles. And every 
night there was a confounded noise 
there ; jars, and bottles, and things 
tumbling about, made a devil of a 
row, you kriow. I got Smith—my 
servant Smith, you know, a very 
respectable man—uncommon steady 
fellow, Smith—to watch, and he did. 
We kept the door closed, and Smith 
outside. I gave him half-a-crown a 
night and his supper—very well for 
Smith, you know. Sometimes he kept 
a light, and sometimes I made him 
sit in the dark with matches ready. 

“Was not he very much fright- 
ened?” asked Beatrix, who was 
deeply interested in the ghost. 

“T hope you gave him a smelling- 
bottle ? inquired Tom Linnett, with 
a tender concern. 

“Well, I don’t suppose he was,” 
said the general, smiling good-hu- 
mouredly on pretty Beatrix, while he 
loftily passed by the humorous in- 
quiry of the young gentleman. “He 
was in fact on dooty, you know ; 
and there were occasional noises and 
damage done in the store-room—in 
fact just the same as if Smith was 
not there.” 

“Oh, possibly Smith himself among 
the bottles !” suggested Linnett. 

“He always got in as quick as he 
could,” continued the general ; “ but 
could not see anyone. Things were 
broken—bottles sometimes.” 

“How very strange?” exclaimed 
Beatrix, charmed to hear the tale of 
wonder. 

“We could not make it out ; it was 
very odd, you know,” resumed the nar- 
rator. 

“ You weren't frightened, general ?” 
inquired Linnett. 

** No, sir,” replied the general, who 
held that a soldier’s courage, like a 
lady’s reputation, was no subject for 
jesting, and conveyed that sentiment 
by a slight pause, and a rather 
alarming stare from under his fierce 
grey eyebrows. “ No one was fright- 
ened, i suppose; we were all men in 
the house, sir.” 

“ At home, I think, we’d have sus- 
et a rat or a cat,” threw in the 

Xector. 

“Some did, sir,” replied the gene- 
ral ; “and we made a sort of a search; 
but it wasn’t. There was a capital 
tiled floor, not a hole you could puta 
ramrod in ; and no cat neither—high 
windows, grated ; and the door al- 
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ways close ; and every now and then 
something broken by night.” 

“Delightful! that’s what Mrs. 
Crowe, in that charming book, you 
know, “The Night Side of Nature,” 
calls, I forget the name; but it’s a 
German word, I think—the noisy 
ghost it means. Racket—something, 
isn’t it, Beet ?” (the short for Beatrix.) 
“T do so devour ghosts!” cried sharp 
old Miss Blunket, who thought 
Beatrix’s enthusiasm became her; and 
chose to exhibit the same pretty fana- 
ticism. 

“T didn’t say it was a ghost, mind 
ye,” interposed the general, with a 
grave regard for his veracity ; “only 
we were puzzled a bit. There was 
something there, we all knew ; and 
something that could reach up to the 
high shelves, and break things on the 
floor too, you see. We had been 
watching, off and on, I think, some 
three or four weeks. And I heard 
one night, early, a row in the store- 
room, a devil of a row it was; but 
Smith was on dooty, as we used to 
say, that night, so I left it to him ; 
and he could have sung out, you 
know, if he wanted help—poor fel- 
low! Andin the morning my native 
fellow told me that poor Smith was 
dead in the store-room ; and egad, so 
he was, poor fellow.” 

“ How awful !” exclaimed Beatrix. 

And Miss Blunket, in girlish hor- 
ror, covered her fierce black eyes with 
her lank fingers. 

“ A bite of a cobra, by Jove! above 
the knee, and another on the hand. 
A fattish fellow, poor Smith, the na- 
tives say they go faster—that sort of 
man; but no one can stand a fair 
bite of a cobra, I defy you. We kill- 
ed him after.” 

“What ! Smith ?” whispered Lin- 
nett in his neighbour’s ear. 


“He lay in a basket; you never 
saw such a brute,’ continued the 
general; “he was very near killing 
another of my people.” 

“So there was your ghost?” said 
Doocey, archly. 

“Worse than a ghost,” observed 
Sir Paul Blunket. 

“A dooced deal,” acquiesced the 
general gravely. 

“You're very much annoyed with 
vermin out there in India?’ remarked 
Sir Paul. 

“So we are, sir,” agreed the gene- 
ral. 

“Tt’s very hard, you see, to meet 
with a genuine ghost, Miss Marlowe; 
they generally turn out impostors,” 
said Doocey. 

“T should like to think my room 
was haunted,” said Lady Jane. 

“Oh! dear Lady Jane, how can 
you be so horribly brave?” cried 
Miss Blunket. 

“We have no cobras here, at all 
events,” said Sir Paul, nodding to 
Sir Jekyl, with the gravity becoming 
such a discovery. 

“No,” said Sir Jekyl gloomily. I 
suppose he was thinking of some- 
thing else. . 

The ladies now floated away like 
summer clouds, many-tinted, golden, 
through the door, which Doocey held 
gracefully open; and the mere mortals 
of the party, the men, stood up in 
conventional adoration, while the 
divinities were translated, as it were, 
before their eyes, and hovered out of 
sight and hearing into the resplendent 
regions of candelabra and mirrors, 
nectar and ambrosia, tea and plum 
cake, and clouds of silken tapestry, 
and the musical tinkling of their own 
celestial small-talk. 


CHAPTER IX, 


INQUIRIES HAVE BEEN MADE BY MESSRS. PELTERS AND CROWE. 


BeroreE repairing to bed, such fel- 
lows, young or old, as liked a talk 
and a cigar, and some sherry—or, 
by'r lady, brandy and water—were 
always invited to accompany Sir 
Jekyl to what he termed the back 
settlement, where he bivouacked 
among deal chairs and tables, with a 
little camp bed, and plenty of wax 
candles and a brilliant little fire. 


Here, in the baronet’s homely little 
“hut,” as he termed it, after his 
guests had dispersed to their bed- 
rooms, the Rev. Dives Marlowe that 
night knocked at the door, crying, 
“ May I come in, Jekyl ?”’ 

“ Certainly, dear Dives,” 

“You really mean it 1” 

“ Never was parson so welcome.” 

“ By Jove !” said the rector, “ it’s 
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later than I thought—yow’re sure I 
don’t bore you?” 

“Not sure, but you may, Dives,” 
said Sir Jekyl, observing his counte- 
nance, which was not quite pleasant. 
“ Come in, and say your say.- Have 
a weed, old boy ?” 

“Well, well—a—we’'re alone. I 
don’t mind. I don’t generally—not 
that there’s any harm; but some 
people, very good people, object—the 
weaker brethren, you know.” 

“Consummate asses, we usually 
call them; but weaker brethren, as 
you say, does as well.” 

The rector was choosing and sniff- 
ing out a cigar to his heart’s content. 

“ Milk for babes, you know,’ said 
the rector, making his preparations. 
“ Strong meats’—— 

“ And strong cigars ; but you'll find 
these as mild as you please. Here's a 
match.” 

The rector sat down, with one foot 
on the fender, and puffed away stead- 
ily, looking into the fire; and his 
brother, at the opposite angle of the 
fender, employed himself similarly. 

“Fine old soldier, General Len- 
nox,” said the cleric at last. “ What 
stay does he make with you ?” 

“As long as he pleases. Why?” 
said Sir Jekyl. 

“Only he said something to-night 
in the drawing-room about having to 
go up to town to attend a board of 
the East India Directors,” answered 
the parson. 

“Oh, did he ?” 

“ And I think he said the day after 
to-morrow. I thought he told you, 
perhaps.” 

“Upon my life, I can’t say—per- 
haps he did,” said Sir Jekyl, care- 
lessly. “Lennox is a wonderful fine 
old fellow, as you say, but a little bit 
slow, you know; and his going or 
staying would not make very much 
difference to me.” 

“T thought he told his story pretty 
well at dinner—that haunted room 
and the cobra, you remember,” said 
the rector. 

The baronet grunted an assent, and 
nodded, without removing his cigar. 
The brothers conducted their conver- 
sation, not looking on one another, 
but each steadily into the grate. 

“ And, apropos of haunted rooms, 
Lady Jane mentioned they are in the 

green chamber,” continued the rector. 
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“Did she? I forgot—so they are, 
I think,” answered the baronet. 

Here they puffed away in silence 
for some time. 

“You know, Jekyl, about that 
room? Poor Amy when she was dying 
made you promise—and you did pro- 
mise, you know—and she got me to 
promise to remind you to shut it up; 
and then you know my father wished 
the same,” said the rector. 

“Come Dives, my boy, somebody 
has been poking you up about this. 
You have been hearing from my old 
mother-in-law, or talking to her, the 
goosey old shrew !” 

“ Upon my honour,” said the rector, 
solemnly resting the wrist of his 
cigar hand upon the black silk vest, 
and motioning his cheroot impres- 
sively, “you are quite mistaken. 
One syllable I have not heard from 
Lady Alice upon the subject, nor, 
indeed, upon any other, for two 
months or more.” 

** Come, come, Dives, old fellow, 
you'll not come the inspired preacher 
over me. Somebody's been at you, 
and if it was not poor old Lady Alice 
it was stupid old Gwynn. You need 
not deny it—ha, ha, ha,—your speak- 
ing countenance proclaims it, my dear 
boy.” 

“T’m not thinking of denying it. 
Old Donica Gwynn did write to me,” 
said the pastor. 

“Let me see her note?’ said Sir 
Jekyl. 

“T threw it in the fire; but I as- 
sure you there was nothing in it that 
would or could have vexed you. No- 
thing in fact but an appeal to me to 
urge you to carry out the request of 
poor Amy, and not particularly well 
spelt or written, and certainly not the 
sort of thing I should have liked any 
one to see but ourselves, so I destroyed 
it as soon as I had read it.” 

“Td like to have known what the 
plague could make you come here two 
days—of course I’m glad to see you 
—two days before you intended, and 
what’s running in your mind.” 

“Nothing in particular—nothing I 
assure you, but this. I’m certain it 
will be talked about—it will—the 
women will talk. You'll find there 
will be something very unpleasant— 
take my advice, my en Jekyl, and 
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it, and—and it ought to be done—you 
know it ought.” 

“Upon my soul, I know no such 
thing. I’m to pull down my house, I 
suppose, for a sentiment! What 
the plague harm does the room do 
anybody ? It doesn’t hurt me, nor 
you.” 

“Tt may hurt you very much, 
Jekyl.” 

“T can’t see it ; but if it does, that’s 
my affair,” said Sir Jekyl, sulkily. 

“ But, my dear Jekyl, surely you 
ought to consider your promise.” 

“Come Dives, no preaching. It’s 
avery good trade, I know, and [ll 
do all I can for you in it ; but I'm no 
more to be humbugged by a sermon 
than youare. Come! How does the 
dog I sent you get on? Have you bot- 
tled the pipe of port yet, and how is 
old Moulders, as I asked you at din- 
ner? Talk of shooting, eating and 
drinking, and making merry, and get- 
ting up in your profession ; by-the- 
by, the bishop is to be here in a 
fortnight, so manage to stay and meet 
him. Talk of the port, and the old 
parson’s death, and thetithessmalland 
great, and I’ll hear you with respect, 


for I shall know you are speaking of 


things you understand, and take a 
real interest in; but pray don’t talk 
any more about that stupid old room, 
and the stuff and nonsense these wo- 
men connect with it ; and, once for all, 
believe me when I say I have no no- 
tion of making a fool of myself by 
shutting up or pulling down a room 
which we want to use—I’ll do no 
such thing,” and Sir Jekyl clenched 
the declaration with an oath, and 
chucking the stump of his cigar into 
the fire, stood up with his back to it, 
and looked down on his clerical Men- 
tor, the very impersonation of ungodly 
obstinacy. 

“T had some more to say, Jekyl, 
but I fancy you don’t care to hear it.” 

“Not a word of it,’ replied the 
baronet. 

“That’s enough for me,” said the 
parson, with a wave of his hand, like 


a man who had acquitted himself of 


a duty. 

*“ And how soon do you say the 
bishop is to be here?” he inquired 
after a pause. 

“About ten days,” answered Sir 
Jekyl, still a good deal ruffied. 

The rector stood up also, and hum- 








med something like “ Rule Britannia” 
for a while. I am afraid he was 
thinking altogether of himself by this 
time, andsuddenly recollecting that he 
was not in his own room, he wished 
his brother good night and departed. 

Sir Jekyl was vexed. There are 
few things so annoying, when one 
has made up his mind to a certain 
course, as to have the misgivings and 
evil auguries of one’s own soul aggra- 
vated by the vain but ominous dis- 
suasions of others. 

“JT wish they’d keep their advice 
to themselves. What hurry need there 
be? Do they want me to blow up the 
room with old Lennox and his wife 
init? I don’t care two pence about 
it. It’sa gloomy place.” Sir Jekyl 
was charging the accidental state of 
his own spirits upon the aspect of the 
place, which was really handsome 
and cheerful, though antique. 

“They're all in a story, the fools ! 
What is it tome? I don't care if I 
never saw it again. They may pull 
it down after Christmas, if they like, 
for me. And Dives, too, the scamp, 
talking pulpit. He thinks of nothing 
but side-dishes and money. As 
worldly a dog as there is in Eng- 
land!” 

Jekyl Marlowe could get angry 
enough on occasion, but he was not 
yrone to sour tempers and peevish 
ee There was, however, just 
now, something to render him un- 
comfortable and irritable, and that 
was that his expected guests, Mr. 
Guy Strangways and M. Varbar- 
riere had not kept tryste. The day 
appointed for their visit had come 
and gone, and no appearance made. 
In an ordinary case a hundred and 
fifty accidents might account for such 
a miscarriage ; but there was in this 
the unavowed specialty which excited 
and sickened his mind, and haunted 
his steps and his bed with suspicions ; 
and he fancied he could understand a 
little how Herod felt when he was 
mocked of the wise men. 

Next morning’s post-bag brought 
Sir Jekyl two letters, one of which 
relieved, and the other rather vexed 
him, though not very profoundly. 
This latter was from his mother- 
in-law, Lady Alice, in reply to his 
civil note, and much to his surprise, 
accepting his invitation to Marlowe. 

“ Cross-grained old woman! She’s 
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coming, for no reason on earth but to 
vexme. Itshan’t though. I'll make 
her most damnably welcome. We'll 
amuse her till she has not a leg to 
stand on ; we’ll take her an excursion 
every second day, and bivouac on the 
side of a mountain, or in the bottom of 
a wet glen. We’ll put the young ponies 
to the phaeton, and Dutton shall run 
them away with her. Ill get up 
theatricals, and balls, and concerts ; 
and [ll have breakfast at nine, instead 
of ten. I'll entertain her with a ven- 
geance, egad. We'll see who'll stand 
it longest.” 

A glance on the foot of the next 
letter, which was a large document, 
on a blue sheet of letter paper, 
showed him what he expected, the 
official autograph of Messrs. Pelters 
and Crowe ; it was thus expressed— 


“My pEAR Sir JEKYL MARLOWE, 
“Pursuant to yours of the —th, 
and in accordance with the instruc- 
tions therein contained, we have made 
inquiries as therein directed, in all 
available quarters, and have received 
answers to our letters, and trust that 
the copies thereof, and the general 
summary of the correspondence, which 
we hope to forward by this evening’s 
post, will prove satisfactory to you. 
“he result seems to us canis to indi- 
cate that your information has not 
been well founded, and that there has 
been no movement in the quarter to 
which your favour refers, and that 
no member, at all events no promi- 
nent member, of that family is at 
present in England. In further exe- 
cution of your instructions, as con- 
veyed in your favour as above, we 
have, through a reliable channel, 
learned that Messrs. Smith, Rumsey, 
and Snagg, have nothing in the mat- 
ter of Deverell at present’ in their 
office. Nor has there been, we are 
assured, any correspondence from or 
on the part of any of those clients 
for the last five terms or more. Not- 
withstanding,’ therefore, the coincid- 
ence of the date of your letter with 
the period to which, on a former oc- 
casion, we invited your attention, as 
indicated by the deed of 1809” —— 
“What the plague is that?” inter- 
polated Sir Jekyl. “They want me 


to write and ask, and pop it down in 
the costs ;” and after avain endeavour 
to recall it, he read the passage over 
again with deliberate emphasis. 
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“Notwithstanding, therefore, the 
coincidence of the date of your letter 
with the period to which, on a former 
occasion, we invited your attention, as 
indicated by the deed of 1809, we are 
clear upon the evidence of the letters, 
copies of which will be before you as 
above by next post, that there is no 
ground for supposing any unusual 
activity on the part or behalf of the 
party or parties to whom you have 
referred. 

“ Awaiting your further directions, 

“T have the honour to remain, 

“ My dear Sir Jekyl Marlowe, 
“Your obedient servant, 
“ A. D. PELTERS, 
“For PELTERS and CRoWE. 


“Sir Jekyl Marlowe, Bart., 
** Marlowe, 
** Old Swayton.” 


When Sir Jekyl read this, he felt 
all on a sudden a dozen years younger. 
He snapped his finger, and smiled, in 
spite of himself. He could hardly 
bring himself to acknowledge, even in 
soliloquy, how immensely he was re- 
lieved. The sun shone delightfully ; 
and his spirits returned quitebrightly. 
He would have liked to cricket, to 
ride a steeple-chase—anything that 
would have breathed and worked him 
well, and given him a fair occasion 
for shouting and cheering. 

Very merry he was at the social 
breakfast table, and the whole party 
very gay, except those few whose 
natures were sedate or melancholic. 

“ A tremendous agreeable man, Sir 
Jekyl—don’t you think so, Jennie ?” 
said General Lennox to his wife, as 
he walked her slowly along the ter- 
race at the side of the house. 

“T think him intolerably noisy, 
and sometimes absolutely vulgar,” 
answered Lady Jane, with a languid 
disdain, which conveyed alike her 
estimate of her husband’s discern- 
ment and of Sir Jekyl’s merits. 

“Well, I thought he was agreeable. 
Some of his jokes I think, indeed, 
had not much sense in them. But 
sometimes I don’t see a witty thing 
as quick as cleverer fellows do, a 
they were all laughing, except you ; 
and I don’t think you like him, 
Jennie.” 

“T don’t dislike him. I dare say 
he’s a very worthy soul ; but he gives 
me a headache.” 

“ He is alittle noisy, maybe. Yes, 
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he certainly is,” acquiesced the honest 
general, who in questions of taste 
and nice criticism was diffident of 
his own judgment, and leaned to his 
wife’s. 

“But I thought he was rather a 
- fellow. I’m no great judge ; 

ut I like to see fellows laughing, and 
that sort of thing. It looks good- 
humoured, don’t you think ?” 

“T hate good-humour,” said Lady 
Jane. 

The general, not knowing exactly 
what to say next, marched by her 
side in silence, till Lady Jane let go 
his arm, and sat down on the rustic 
seat which commands so fine a view, 
and, leaning back, eyed the land- 
scape with a dreamy insolence, as if 
she was going to “cut” it. 

The general scanned it with a mili- 
tary eye, and his reconnoitring glance 
discerned, coming up the broad walk 
at his right, their host, with pretty 
Mrs. Maberly on his arm, doing the 
honours plainly very agreeably. 

On seeing the general and Lady 
Jane he smiled, quickened his pace, 
and raised his hat. 

“So glad we have found you,” said 
he. “Charming weather, isn’t it ? 
You must determine, Lady Jane, 
what’s to be done to-day. There are 
two things you really ought to see— 
Gryston Bridge and Hazelden Castle. 
T assure you the great London artists 
visit both for studies. We'll take 
our luncheon there, it’s such a warm, 
bright day—that is, if you like the 
plan—and, which do you say ?” 

“My husband always votes for me. 
What does Mrs. Maberly say?” and 
Lady Jane looked in her face with 
one of her winning smiles. 

“Yes, what does- Mrs. Maberly 
say ?” echoed the general, gallantly. 

“So you won't advise t”’ said the 
baronet, leaning toward Lady Jane, a 
little reproachfully. 

“T won't advise,” she echoed, in 
her indolent way. 

“Which is the best ?” inquired 
Mrs. Maberly, gleefully. “What a 
charming idea !” 

“For my part, I have a headache, 
you know, Arthur—I told you, dear ; 
and I shall hardly venture a long ex- 
cursion, [ think. What do you ad- 
vise to-day ?” 


“Well, I think it might do you 
good—hey? What do yow say, Sir 
Jekyl ?” 

“So very sorry to hear Lady Jane 
is suffering ; but I really think your 
advice, General Lennox—it’s so very 
fine and mild—and I think it might 
amuse Lady Jane ;” and he glanced 
at the lady, who, however, wearing 
her bewitching smile, was conversing 
with Mrs. Maberly about a sweet 
little white dog, with long ears and a 
blue ribbon, which had accompanied 
her walk from the house. 

“Well, dear, Sir Jekyl wants to 
know. What do you say?” inquired 
the general. 

“Oh, pray arrange as you please. 
I dare say I can go. It’s all the 
same,” answered Lady Jane, with- 
out raising her eyes from silvery 
little Bijou, on whom she bestowed 
her unwonted smiles and caresses. 

“You belongto Beatrix, you charm- 
ing little fairy—I’m sure you do; 
and is not it very wicked to go out 
with other people without leave, you 
naughty little truant ?” 

“You must not attack her so. She 
really loves Beatrix ; and though she 
has come out just to take the air 
with me, I don’t think she cares two 
pence about me ; and I know I don’t 
about her.” 

“What a cruel speech !” cried 
pretty Mrs. Maberly, with a laugh 
that showed her exquisite little teeth. 

“The fact is cruel, if you will— 
not the speech—for she can’t hear 
it,” said Sir Jekyl, patting Bijou. 

“So they act love to your face, 
poor little dog, and say what the 
please of you behind your back,” 
murmured Lady Jane, soothingly, to 
little Bijou, who wagged his tail and 
wriggled to her feet. “ Yes, they do, 
poor little dog !” 

“Well, I shall venture—may I? 
I'll order the carriages at one. And 
we'll say Gryston Bridge,” said Sir 
Jekyl, hesitating notwithstanding, 
inquiry plainly in his countenance. 

“Sir Jekyl’s waiting, dear,” said 
General Lennox, a little imperiously. 

“T really don’t care. Yes, then,” 
she said, and, getting up, she took 
the general’s arm and walked away, 
leaving Mrs. Maberly and her host to 
their éte-d-téte. 
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CHAPTER X. 


OLD GRYSTON BRIDGE. e 


Gryston Bripaz is one of the pret- 
tiest scenes -in that picturesque part 
of the country. A river slowly winds 
its silvery way through the level base 
of a beautifully irregular valley. No 
enclosure breaks the dimpling and 
undulating sward—for it is the com- 
mon of Gryston—which rises in soft 
pastoral slopes at either side, forming 
the gentle barriers of the valley, 
which is closed in at the further end 
by a bold and Alpine hill, with a 
base rising purple and dome-like 
from the plain; and in this perspec- 
tive the vale of Gryston diverges, and 
the two streams, which at its head 
unite to form the slow-flowing cur- 
rent of the Greet, are lost to sight. 
Trees of nature’s planting here and 
there overhang its stream, and others, 
solitarily or in groups, stud the 
hill-sides and the soft green plain. 
A strange row of tall, grey stones, 
druidic or monumental, of a by-gone 
Cyclopean age, stand up, time-worn 
and mysterious, on a gentle slope, 
with a few bending thorn and birch 
trees besidethem, in the near distance; 
and in the foreground, the steep, 
Gothic bridge of Gretford, or Gryston, 
spaus the river, with five tall arches, 
and a loop-holed gatehouse, which 
once guarded the pass, now roofless 
and ruined. 

In this beautiful and sequestered 
scene the party from Marlowe had 
loitered away that charming after- 
noon. The early sunset had been 
rapidly superseded by darkness, and 
the spaniel had surprised them. 
The servants were packing up ham- 
pers of plates and knives and forks, 
and getting the horses to for the 
return to Marlowe; while, in the 
early moonlight a group stood upon 
the bridge, overlooking from the bat- 
tlement the beautiful landscape in its 
changing light. 

Sir Jekyl could see that Captain 
Drayton was by Beatrix’s side, and 
concluded rightly, I have no doubt, 
that his conversation was tinted by 
the tender lights of that romantic 
landscape. 

“The look back on this old bridge 
from those druidic stones there by 
moonlight is considered very fine. It 
is no distance—hardly four hundred 


steps from this—although it looks so 
misty,” said the baronet to Lady Jane, 
who leaned on his arm. “Suppose 
we make a little party, will you ven- 
ture ?” 

I suppose the lady acquiesced, for 
Sir Jekyl ordered that the carriages 
should proceed round by the road 
and take them up at the point where 
these druidic remains stand. 

The party who ventured this little 
romantic walk over the grass were 
General Lennox, in charge of the ma- 
ture Miss Blunkett, who loved a 
frolic with all her girlish heart ; 
Sir Jekyl, with Lady Jane upon his 
arm, and Captain Drayton, who es- 
corted Beatrix. Marching gaily, in 
open column, as the general would 
have said, they crossed the interven- 
ing hollow, and reached the _hil- 
lock, on which stand these un- 
gainly relics of a by-gone race; and 
up the steep bank they got, each 
couple as best they could. Sir Jekyl 
and Lady Jane, for he knew the 
ground, by an easy path, were first to 
reach the upper platform. 

Sir Jekyl, I dare say, was not very 
learned about the druids, and I can’t 
say exactly what he was talking 
about, when on a sudden he arrested 
both his step and his sentence, for on 
one of these great prostrate stones 
which strew that summit, he saw 
standing, not a dozen steps away, 
well illuminated by the moon, the 
figure of that very Guy Strangways 
whom he so wished and hated to see 
—whom he had never beheld with- 
out such strange sensations, and had 
not expected to see again. 

The young man took no note of 
them apparently. He certainly did 
not recognise Sir Jekyl, whose posi- 
tion placed his face in the shade, 
while that of Mr. Strangways was 
full in the white light of the moon. 

They had found him almost in the 
act of descending from his pedestal ; 
and he was gone in a few moments, 
before the baronet had recovered from 
his surprise. 

The vivid likeness which he bore 
to a person whom the baronet never 
wished to think of, and the phantom- 
like suddenness of his appearance and 
his vanishing, had re-impressed him 
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with just the same secret alarms and 
misgivings as when first he saw him; 
and the serene confidence induced by 
the letter of Messrs. Pelters and Crowe 
was for a moment demolished. He 
dropped Lady Jane’s arm, and for- 
getting his chivalry, strode to the brow 
of the hillock over which the myste- 
rious young man had disappeared. He 
had lost sight of him, but he emerged 
in a few seconds, about fifty yards 
away, from behind a screen of thorn, 
walking swiftly toward the road close 
by, on which stood a chaise, sharp in 
the misty moonlight. 

Just in time to prevent his shout- 
ing after the figure, now on the point 
of re-entering the vehicle, he recol- 
lected and checked himself. Con- 
found the fellows, if they did not ap- 
preciate his hospitality should he 
run after them; or who were they 
that he should care a pin about them ? 
Had he not Pelters and Crowe’s let- 
ter? And suppose he did overtake 
and engage the young rogue in talk, 
what could he expect but a parcel of 
polite lies. Certainly, under the cir- 
cumstances, pursuit would have been 
specially undignified; and the baronet 
drew himself up on the edge of the 
eminence and cast a haughty half- 
angry look after the young gentle- 
man, who was now stepping into the 
carriage; and suddenly he recollected 
how very ill he had treated Lady 
Jane, and he hasted to rejoin her. 

But Sir Jekyl, in that very 
short interval, had lost something 
of his spirits. The sight of that 
young man had gone far to undo the 
tranquillizing effect of his attorneys’ 
letter. He would not have cared had 
this unchanged phantom of the past 
and his hoary Mentor been still in 
England, provided it were at a dis- 
tance. But here they were, on the 
confines of his property, within a 
short drive of Marlowe, yet affecting 
to forget his invitation, his house, and 
himself, and detected prowling in 
its vicinity like spies or poachers 
by moonlight. Was there not some- 
thing insidious in this? It was not 
for nothing that so well-bred a person 
as that young man thus trampled on 
all the rules of courtesy for the sake 
of maintaining his incognito and 
avoiding the obligations of hospitality. 

So reasoned Sir Jekyl Marlowe, and 
felt himself rapidly relapsing into that 
dreamy and intense uneasiness from 


which for a few hours he had been 
relieved. 

“A thousand apologies, Lady Jane,” 
cried he, as he ran back and proffered 
his arm again. “I was afraid that 
fellow might be one of a gang— 
a very dangerous lot of rogues 
poachers, I believe. There were 
people robbed here about a year 
ago, and I quite forgot when I asked 
you to come. I should never have 
forgiven myself—so selfishly forgetful 
—never, had you been frightened.” 

Sir Jekyl could, of course, tell fils, 
especially by way of apology, as plau- 
sibly as other men of the world. He 
had here turned a negligence skilfully 
into a gallantry, and I suppose tle 
lady forgave him. 

The carriages had now arrived at 
the bend of this pretty road ; and our 
Marlowe friends got in, and the whole 
cortege swept away merrily towards 
that old mansion. Sir Jekyl had 
been, with an effort, very lively all the 
way home, and assisted Lady Jane to 
the ground, smiling, and had a joke 
for General Lennox as he followed ; 
and a very merry party mustered in 
the hall, prattling, laughing, and 
lighting their candles, to run up stairs 
and dress for a late dinner. 

Sir Jeky] was the last of the party in 
the hall; andthe last joke and laugh 
had died away on the lobby above 
him, and away fled his smiles like the 
liveries and brilliants of Cinderella to 
the region of illusions, and black Care 
laid her hand on his shoulder and 
stood by him. 

The bland butler, with a grave 
bow, accosted him in mild accents: 

“The two gentlemen, sir, as you 
spoke of to Mrs. Sinnott, has arrived 
about five minutes before you, sir ; 
and she has, please sir, followed your 
directions, and had them put in the 
rooms in the front, as you ordered, 
sir, should be kept for them, before 
Mrs. Gwynn left.” 

“ What two gentlemen ?” demanded 
Sir Jekyl, with a thrill. “ Mr. Strang- 
ways and Mr. Varbarriere {” 

“Them, sir, I think, is the names— 
Strangways, leastways, Iam sure on, 
’aving lived, when young, with a 
branch of the Earl of Colchester’s 
family, if you please sir — which 
Strangways is the name.” 

“ A good-looking young gentleman, 
tall and slight, eh ?” 

“Yes, sir ; and a heavy gentleman 
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haccompanies him — something in 
years—a furriner, as I suppose, and 
speaking French or Jarmin ; least- 
ways, it is not English.” 

“ Dinner in twenty minutes,” said 
Sir Jekyl, with the decision of the 
Duke of Wellington in action ; and 
away he strode to his dressing-room 
in the back settlements, with a quick 
step and a thoughtful face. 

“T shan’t want you, Storey, you 
need not stay,” said he to his man ; 
but before he let him go, he asked 
carelessly a word or two about the 
new guests ; and learned in addition 
to what he already knew nothing 
but that they had brought a man 
with them. ; 

“So much the worse,” thought Sir 
Jekyl; “those confounded fellows 
hear everything, and have their noses 
everywhere. I sometimes think that 
rascal, Storey, pries about here.” 

And the baronet, half - dressed, 
opened the door of his study, as he 
called it, at the further end of his 
homely bed-chamber, and looked 
round. 

It is or might be a comfortable 
room, of some five-and-twenty feet 
square, surrounded by a low shelving 
as homely as the style of the bed- 
room, of books, of the “Annual Re- 
gister,” “Gentlemen's Magazine,” 
and “ Universal History” sort—long 
rows in dingy gilding—moved up here 
when the library of Marlowe was 
broken up. The room had a dusty air 
of repose about it. A few faded pieces 
of old-fashioned furniture, which had 
probably been quartered here in gen- 
teel retirement, long ago, when the 
principal sitting-rooms were under- 
going a more modern decoration. 

Here Sir Jekyl stood with a sudden 
look of dejection, and stared listlessly 
round on the compact wall of books 
that surrounded him except for the 
one door-case, that through which 
he had entered, and the two win- 
dows on all sides. Sir Jekyl was in 
a sort of collapse of spirits He 
stepped dreamily to the far shelf and 
took down a volume of Old Bailey 
Reports, and read the back of it 
several times, then looked round once 
more dejectedly, and blew the top of 
the volume, and wondered at the 
quantity of dust there, and replacing 
it, heaved a deep sigh. Dust and 
death are old associations ; and his 
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thoughts were running in a gloomy 
channel. 

“Ts it worth all this ?” he thought. 
“Tm growing tired of it—utterly. 
I’m half sorry I came here ; perhaps 
they are right. It might bea devilish 
good thing for me if this rubbishy 
old house were burnt to the ground— 
and I in it, by Jove! ‘ Out, out, brief 
candle. What’s that Shakespeare 
speech !—‘ A tale told by an idiot—a 
play played by an idiot’—egad! I 
rae on why I do half the things I 

oO. 

When he looked in the glass he did 
not like the reflection. 

“Down in the mouth—hang it! 
this will never do,” and he shook his 
cur's, and smirked, and thought of 
the ladies; and bustled away over his 
toilet, and when it was completed, as 
he fixed in his jewelled wrist-buttons, 
the cold air and shadow of his good 
or evil angel’s wing crossed him 
again, and he sighed. Capricious 
were his moods. Our wisdom is so 
frivolous, and our frivolities so sad. 
Is there time here to think out any- 
thing completely ? Is it possible to 
hold by our conclusions, or even to 
remember them long? And _ this 
trifling and suffering are the woof and 
the warp of aneternal robe—wedding 
garment, let us hope—maybe winding 
sheet, or—toga molesta. 

Sir Jekyl, notwithstanding his 
somewhat interrupted toilet, was in 
the drawing-room before many of his 
guests had assembled. He hesitated 
for a moment at the door, and turned 
about with a sickening thrill, and 
walked to the table in the outer hall 
or vestibule, where the post-bag lay. 
He had no object in this counter- 
march, but to postpone for a second 
or two the meeting with the gentle- 
men whom with, as he sometimes 
fancied, very questionable prudence, 
he had invited under his roof. 

And now he entered, frank, gay, 
smiling. His eyes did not search, 
they were, as it were, smitten in- 
stantaneously with a sense of pain, 
by the image of the young man, so 
handsome, so peculiar, sad, and noble, 
the sight of whom had so moved him. 
He was conversing with old Colonel 
Doocey, at the further side of the 
fire-place. In another moment Sir 
Jekyl was before him, his hand very 
kindly locked in his, 
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“Very happy to see you here, Mr. 
Strangways.” 

“T am very much honoured, Sir 
Jekyl Marlowe,” returned the young 
gentleman, in that low sweet tone 
which he also hated. “I have many 
apologies to make. We have arrived 
two days later than your note ap- 
pointed ; but an accident’””—— 

* Pray, not a word—your appear- 
ance here is the best compensation 
you can make me. Your friend, Mon- 
sieur Varbarriere, I hope’—— 

“Yes; he too, has the honour. 
Will you permit me to present him ? 
Monsieur Varbarriere, my uncle,” 
said the young man, presenting his 
relative. 

A gentleman at this summons 
turned suddenly from General Len- 
nox, with whom he had been talk- 
ing; a square portly man, taller a 
good deal when you appreached him 
than he looked at first; his hair, 
“all silvered,” brushed up like Louis 
Philippe’s, conically from his fore- 
head ; grey heavily projecting eye- 
brows, long untrimmed moustache 
and beard, altogether a head and face 
which seemed to indicate that com- 
bination of strong sense and sensual- 
ity which we see in some of the 
medals of Roman Emperors ; a fore- 
head projecting at the brows, and 
keen dark eyes, in shadow, observing 
all things from under their grizzled 

ent house; these points, and a 

100ked nose, and a certain weight and 

solemnity of countenance, gave to 
the large and rather pallid aspect, 
presented suddenly to the Baronet, 
something as we have said of the 
character of an old magician. Volu- 
minous plaited black trousers, slant- 
ing in to the foot, foreshadowed the 
peg-top of more recent date ; a loose 
and long black velvet waistcoat, with 
more gold chain and jewellery gene- 
rally than Englishmen are accus- 
tomed to wear, anda wide and clumsy 
black coat, added to the broad and 
thick-set character of his figure. 

As Sir Jekyl made his complimen- 
tary speech to this gentleman, he saw 
that his steady and shrewd gaze was 
attentively considering him in a way 
that a little tried his patience ; and 
when the stranger spoke it was in 
French, and in that peculiar metallic 
diapason which we sometimes hear 
among the Hebrew community, and 
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which brings the nasals of that tongue 
into sonorous and rather ugly re- 
lief. 

“England is, I dare say, quite new 
to you, Monsieur Varbarriere ?” in- 
quired Sir Jekyl. 

“T have seen it a very long time 
ago, and admire your so fine country 
very much,” replied the pallid and 
bearded sage, speaking in French 
still, and in those bell-like tones 
which rang and buzzed unpleasantly 
in the ear. 

“You find us the same foggy and 
tasteless islanders as before,” said the 
host. “In art, indeed, we have 
made an advance ; there, I think, we 
have capabilities, but we are as a peo- 
ple totally deficient in that fine deco- 
rative sense which expresses itself so 
gracefully and universally in your 
charming part of the world.” 

When Sir Jekyl talked of France 
he was generally thinking of Paris. 

“We have our barbarous regions, 
as you have; our vineyards are a 
dull sight after all, and our forest 
trees you, with your grand timber, 
would use for broom-sticks.” 

“But your capital; why every 
time one looks out at the window it 
is a fillip to one’s spirits. To me, 
preferring France so infinitely as I 
do,” said Sir Jekyl, replying in his 
guest’s language, “it appears a mys- 
tery why any Frenchman, who can 
help it, ever visits our dismal region.” 

The enchanter hereshruggedslowly, 
with a solemn smile. 

“No wonder our actions are mys- 
terious to others, since they are so 
often so to ourselves.” 

“You are best acquainted with the 
south of France?” said Sir Jekyl, 
without any data for such an assump- 
tion, and saying the reverse of what 
he suspected. 

“Very well with the south ; pretty 
well, indeed, with most parts.” 

Just at this moment Mr. Ridley’s 
bland and awful tones informed the 
company that dinner was on the 
table, and Sir Jeky] hastened to afford 
to Lady Blunkett the support of his 
vigorous arm into the parlour. 

Lady Blunkett was not; very inter- 
esting, and was of the Alderman’s 
opinion, that conversation prevents 
one’s tasting the green fat ; Sir Jekyl 
had, therefore, time, with light and 
careless glances, to see pretty well, 
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from time to time, what was going on 
among his guests. Monsieur Var- 
barriere had begun to interest him 
more than Mr. Guy Strangways, 
and his eye oftener reviewed that pon- 
derous and solemn face and form than 
any other at the table. It seemed that 
he liked his dinner, and attended to 
his occupation. But though taciturn, 
his shrewd eyes glanced from time to 
time on the host and his guests with 
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an air of reserved observation that 
showed his mind was anything but 
sluggish during the process. He 
looked wonderfully like some of those 
enchanters whom we have seen in 
illustrations of Don Quixote. 

“A deep fellow,” he thought, “an 
influential fellow. That gentleman 
knows what he’s about ; that young 
fellow is in his hands.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


IN THE DRAWING-ROOM,. 


Sir Jexyc heard snatches of conver- 
sation, sometimes here, sometimes 
there. 

Guy Strangways was talking to 
Beatrix, and the Baronet heard him 
say, smiling— 

“But you don’t, I’m sure, believe 
in the elixir of life ; you only mean 
to mystify us.” He was looking 
more than ever—identical with that 
other person whom it was not plea- 
sant to Sir Jekyl to be reminded of— 
horribly like, in this white wax-light 
splendour. 

“But there’s another process, my 
uncle, Monsieur Varbarriere, says, by 
slowrefrigeration : you are first put to 
sleep, and in that state frozen ; and 
once frozen, without having sutfered 
death, you may be kept in a state of 
suspended life for twenty or thirty 
years, neither conscious, nor grow- 
ing old; arrested precisely at the 
point of your existence at which the 
process was applied, and at the same 
point restored again whenever for any 
purpose it may be expedient to recall 
you to consciousness and activity.” 

One of those restless searching 
glances which the solemn portly old 
gentleman in black directed, from 
time to time, as he indulged his taci- 
turn gulosity, lighted on the baronet 
at this moment, and Sir Jekyl felt 
that they exchanged an unintentional 
glance of significance. Each averted 
his quickly ; and Sir Jekyl, with one 
of his chuckles, for the sake merely 
of saying something, remarked— 

“T don’t see how you can restore 
people to life by freezing them.” 

“ He did not speak, I think, of re- 
storing life—did you, Guy ?” said the 
bell-toned diapason of the old gentle- 
man, speaking his nasal French. 


“Oh, no—suspending merely,” an- 
swered the young man. 

“To restore life, you must have 
recourse, I fancy, toa higher process,” 
continued the sage, with an ironical 
gravity, and his eye this time fixed 
steadily on Sir Jekyl’s ; “and I could 
conceive none more embarrassing to 
the human race, wnder certain circum- 
stances,” and he shrugged slowly and 
shook his head. 

** How delightful !—no moredeath!” 
exclaimed enthusiastic Miss Blunkett. 

“ Embarrassing, of course, I mean, 
to certain of the survivors.” 

This old gentleman was hitting his 
tenderest points rather hard and 
often. Was it by chance or design ? 
Who was he? 

So thought the baronet as hesmiled 
and nodded. 

* Do you know who that fat old 
personage is who dresses like an under- 
taker and looks like a Jew?’ asked 
Captain Drayton of Beatrix. 

“T think he is a relative of Mr. 
Strangways.” 

“And who 7s Mr. Strangways ?”’ 

“ He’s at my right, next me,” an- 
swered she, in a low tone, not liking 
the very clear and distinct key in 
which the question was put. 

But Captain Drayton was not easily 
disconcerted, being a young gentle- 
man of a bold and rather impertinent 
temperament, and he continued lean- 
ing back in his chair and looking 
dreamily into his hock-glass, 

“ Not a friend of yours, is he ?” 

“Oh, no.” 

“ Really—notafriend. You're quite 
certain ?” 

“Perfectly. We never saw either 
—that is, papa met them at some 
posting place on his way from Lon- 
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don, and invited them ; but I think 
he knows nothing more.” 

“Well, Idid not like to say till I 
knew, but I think hiin—the old fel- 
low-—I have not seen the young man 
—a most vulgar-looking old person. 
He’s a wine-jobber, or manager of a 
factory, or something. You never saw 
—I know Paris by heart—you never 
saw such a thing in gentlemanly so- 
ciety there.” 

And the young lady heard him say, 
sotto voce, “ Brute!” haughtily to bim- 
self, as an interjection, while he just 
raised the finger-tips of the hand 
which rested on the table, and let 
them descend again on the snowy 
napery. The subject deserved no 
more troublesome gesture. 

“And where is the young gentle- 
man ?” asked Captain Drayton, after 
a little interval. 

Beatrix told him again. 

“Oh! Zhat’she! Isn't his French 
very bad—did it strike you? Bad 
accent—I can tell in a moment. 
That’s not an accent one hears any- 
where.” 

Oddly enough, Sir Jekyl at the 
same time, with such slight interrup- 
tions as his agreeable attentions to 
Lady Blunkett imposed, was, in the 
indistinct way in which such discus- 
sions are mentally pursued, observing 
upon the peculiarities of his two 
new guests, and did not judge them 
amiss. 

The elder was odd, take him for 
what country you pleased. Bearded 
like a German, speaking good French, 
with a good accent, but in the loud 
full tones of a Spaniard, and with a 
quality of voice which resounds in 
the synagogue, and a quietude of de- 
meanour much more English than 
continental. His dress suchas I have 
described it, fine in material, but negli- 
gent.andeasy, though odd. Reserved 
and silent he was, a little sinister per- 
haps, but his bearing unconstrained 
and gracious when hespoke. There was, 
indeed, that odd, watchful glance from 
under his heavy eyebrows, which, how- 
ever, had nothing sly, only observant, 
init. Again he thonght, “ Who could 
he be?’ Onthe whole, Sir Jekyl was 
in nowise disposed to pronounce upon 
him as Captain Drayton was doing 
a little way down the table; nor 
yet upon Guy Strangways, whom he 
thought, on the contrary, an elegant 
young man, according to French no- 


tions of the gentlemanly, and he 
knew the French people a good deal 
better than the youthful captain did. 

The principal drawing-room of 
Marlowe is a very large apartment, 
and people can talk of one another 
in it without any risk of detection. 

“Well, Lady Jane,” said the Ba- 
ronet, sitting down before that hand- 
some woman, and her husband the 
General, so as to interrupt a conjugal 
téte-a-téte, probably a_ particularly 
affectionate one, for he was to leave 
for London next day. “I saw you 
converse with Monsieur Varbarriere. 
What do you think of him?” 

“T don’t think I conversed with 
him—did I? He talked to me; but 
I really did not take the trouble to 
think about him.” 

The General laughed triumphantly, 
and glanced over his shoulder at the 
Baronet. He liked his wife’s con- 
tempt for the rest of the sex, and her 
occasional—only occasional—enthu- 
siasm for him. 

“Now you are much too clever, 
Lady Jane, to be let off so. I really 
want to know something about him, 
which I don’t at present ; and if any 
one can help me to a wise conjecture, 
you, I am certain, can.” 

“And don’t you really know who 
he is?” inquired General Lennox, with 
a haughty military surprise. 

“Upon my honour, I have not the 
faintest idea,” answered Sir Jekyl. 
“He may be a cook or a rabbi, for 
anything I can tell.” 

The General's white eyebrows went 
some inches up the slanting ascent 
of his pink forehead, and he plainly 
looked his amazement that Lady Jane 
should have been subjected at Mar- 
lowe to the risk of being accosted on 
equal terms by a cook or a rabbi. 
His lips screwed themselves uncon- 
sciously into a small o, and his eyes 
went in search of the masquerading 
menial. * 

“ We had a cook,” said tlhe General, 
still eyeing M. Varbarriere, “at 
Futtychur, a French fellow, fat like 
that, but not so tall—a capital cook, 
by Jove! and a very gentlemanly man. 
He wore a white cap, and he had a 
very good way of stewing tomatoes 
and turkeys, I think it was, and 
—yes, it was—and a monstrous gen- 
tlemanlike fellow he was. He was 
too expensive though ; he cost us a 
great deal,” and the General winked 
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slyly. “I had to speak to him once 
or twice. But an uncommon gentle- 
manlike man.” 

“He’s not a cook, my dear. He 
may be a banker, perhaps,” said Lady 
Jane, languidly. 

“You -have exactly hit my idea,” 
said Sir Jekyl. ‘It was his knowing 
all about French banking, General, 
when you mentioned that trick that 
was played you on the Bourse.” 

At this moment the massive form 
and face of M. Varbarriere was seen 
approaching with Beatrix by his side, 

hey were conversing, but the little 
group we have just been listening to 
dropt the discussion of M. Varbarriere, 
and the baronet said that he hoped 
General Lennox would have a fine day 
for his journey, and that the moon 
looked particularly light and clear. 

“T want to show Monsieur Var- 
barriere the drawings of the house, 
papa ; they are in this cabinet. He 
admires the architecture very much.” 

The large enchanter in black made 
a solemn bow of acquiescence here, but 
said nothing ; and Beatrix took from 
its nook a handsome red-leather port- 
folio, on the side of which, in tall 
golden letters, were the words— 


VIEWS AND ELEVATIONS 
OF 
MARLOWE MANOR HOUSE. 
PAULO ABRUZZI, 
ARCHITECT, 
1711. 

“Capital drawing, I am told. He 
was a young man of great promise,” 
said Sir Jekyl, in French. “‘ But the 
style is quite English, and, I fear, will 
hardly interest an eye accustomed to 
the more graceful contour of southern 
continental architecture.” 

“Your English style interests me 
very much. It is singular, and sug- 
gests hospitality, enjoyment, and 
mystery.” 

Monsieur Varbarriere was turn- 

ing over these tinted drawings care- 
fully. 
“Ts not that very true, papa—hos- 
pitality, enjoyment, mystery?” re- 
peated Beatrix. “I think that faint 
character of mystery is so pleasant. 
We have a mysterious room here.” 
She had turned to M. Varbarriere. 

“Oh, a dozen,” interrupted Sir 
Jekyl. “No end of ghosts and 
devils, you know. ButI really think 
you excel us in that article. I re- 
sided for five weeks in a haunted 
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house once, near Havre, and the stories 
were capital, and there were some very 
good noises too. We must get Dives 
to tell it by-and-by ; he was younger 
than I, and more frightened.” 

“ And Mademoiselle says you have 
a haunted apartment here,” said the 
ponderous foreigner with the high 
forehead and projecting brows. 

“Yes, of course. We are very much 
haunted. There is hardly a crooked 
passage or a dark room that has not 
a story,” said Sir Jekyl. “ Beatrix, 
why don’t you sing us a song, by-the- 


“ May I beg one other favour first, 
before the crowning one of the song?” 
said M. Varbarriere with an im- 

osing playfulness. “ Mademoiselle, 

am sure, tells a story well. Which, 
I entreat, is the particular room you 
speak of !” 

“We call it the green chamber,” 
said Beatrix. 

“The green chamber—what a ro- 
mantic title !’ exclaimed the large 
gentleman in black, graciously ; “ and 
where is it situated ?” he pursued. 

“We must really put you into it,” 
said Sir Jekyl. 

“Nothing I should like so well,” 
he observed with a bow. 

“That is, of course, whenever it is 
deserted. You have not been plagued 
with apparitions,General? Even Lady 
Jane—and there are no ghost-seers 
like ladies, I've observed—has failed 
to report anything horrible.” 

His hand lay on the arm of her 
chair, and as he spoke, for a mo- 
ment pressed hers, which, not choosing 
to permit such accidents, she, turning 
carelessly and haughtily toward the 
other speakers, slipt away. 

“ Andpray, Madenislealie Marlowe, 
in what part of the house is this so 
wonderful room situated ?” persisted 
the grave and reverend signor. 

“Quite out of the question to de- 
scribe to one who does not already 
know the house,” interposed Sir 
Jekyl. “It is next the six-sided 
dressing-room, which opens from the 
hatchment gallery—that is its exact 
situation ; and tm afraid I have 
failed to convey it,” said Sir Jekyl 
with one of his playful chuckles, 

The druidic-looking Frenchman 
shrugged and lifted = fingers witha 
piteous expression of perplexit 
mi ee 

“ Istherenot among these drawings 
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a view of the side of the house where 
this room lies ?” he inquired. 

“I was looking it out,” said 
Beatrix. 

“Tl find it, Trixie. Go you and 
sing us a song,” said the baronet. 

“T’ve got them both, papa. Now, 
Monsieur Varbarriere, here they 
are. This is the front view—this 
is the side.” 

“Tam very much obliged,” said 
Monsieur, examining the drawings 
curiously. “The room recedes. This 
large bow window belongs to it. Is 
it not so !—wide room !—how long? 
You see I want to understand every- 
thing about the ghost. Ah! yes, 
here is the side view. It projects 
from the side of the older building, 
Isee. How charming! And this is 
the work of the Italian artist? The 
style is quite novel—a mixture partly 
Florentine—really very elegant. Did 
he build anything more here ?” 

“Yes, a very fine row of stables, 
and a temple in-the grounds,” said 
Sir Jekyl. “You shall see them to- 
morrow.” 

“The chamber green. Yes, very 
clever, very pretty ;’ and having 
eyed them over again carefully, he 
said, laying them down— 

“A curious as well as a handsome 
old house, no doubt. Ah! very 
curious, I dare say,” said the sage 
Monsieur Varbarriere. ‘Are there 
here the ground plans ?” 

“We have them somewhere, I 
fancy, among the title-deeds, but 
none here,” said Sir Jekyl, a little 
stiffly, as if it struck him that his 
visiter’s curiosity was a trifle less 
ceremonious than, all things consi- 
dered, it might be. 

Pretty Beatrix was singing now to 
her own accompaniment ; and Cap- 
tain Drayton, twisting the end of 
his light moustache, stood haughtily 
by her side. The music in his ear 
was but a half-heard noise. Indeed, 
although he had sat out operas in- 
numerable, like other young gentle- 
men, who would sit out as many 
hours of a knife-grinder’s perform- 
ance, or of the shriekings of a rail- 
way whistle, if it were the fashion, 
had but an imperfect recollection of 
the airs he had paid so handsomely 
to hear, and was no authority on 
music of any sort. 

Now Beatrix was pretty—more 
than pretty, Some people called her 
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lovely. She sang in that rich and 
plaintive contralto—so rare and so 
inexplicably moving—the famous 
“Come Gentil,” from Don Pasqualé. 
When she ceased, the gentleman at 
her other side, Guy Strangways, 
sighed—not a complimentary—a real 
sigh. 

“That is a wonderful song, the 
very spirit of a serenade. Such 
distance—such gaiety—such sadness. 
Your Irish poet, Thomas Moore, com- 
pares some spiritual music or kind 
voice to sunshine spoken. This is 
moonlight sung, and so sung that I 
could dream away half a life in lis- 
tening, and yet sigh when it ceases.” 

Mr. Guy Strangways’ strange, dark 
eyes looked full on her, as with an 
admiring enthusiasm he said these 
words. 

The young lady smiled, looking up 
for a moment from the music-stool, 
and then with lowered eyes again, 
and that smile of gratification which 
is so beautiful in a lovely girl’s face. 

“Tt is quite charming, really. [Pm 
no musician, you know; but I enjoy 
good music extravagantly, especially 
singing,” said Captain Drayton. “I 
don’t aspire to talk sentiment and 
that kind of poetry.” He was, per- 
haps, near using a stronger term—“‘ a 
mere John Bull; but it 2s, honestly, 
charming.” 

He had his glass in his eye, and 
turned back the leaf of the song to 
the title-page. 

“Don Pasquale—yes. Sweet opera 
that. How often I have listened to 
Mario init! But never, Miss Mar- 
lowe, with more real pleasure than to 
the charming performance I have 
just heard.” 

Captain Drayton was not making 
his compliment well, and felt it some- 
how. It was clumsy—it was dull— 
it was meant to override the tribute 
offered by Guy Strangways, whose 
presence he chose, in modern phrase, 
to ignore; and yet he felt that he 
had, as he would have expressed it, 
quite “ put his foot in it ;’ and, with 
just a little flush in his cheek and 
rather angry eyes, he stooped over 
the piano and read the Italian words 
half aloud. 

“* By-the-by,” he said, suddenly re- 
collecting a topic, “what a sweet 
scene that is of Gryston Bridge ? 
Have you ever been to see it be- 
fore }” 
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“Once since we came, we rode 
there, papa and I,” answered Miss 
Marlowe. “It looked particularly 
well this evening—quite beautiful in 
the moonlight.” 

“Ts it possible, Miss Marlowe, that 
you were there thisevening? I and 
my uncle stopped on our way here 
to admire the exquisite effect of the 
steep old bridge, with a wonderful 
foreground of druidic monuments, as 
they seemed to me.” 

“Does your father preserve that 
river?” asked Captain Drayton, 
coolly pretermitting Mr. Strangways 
altogether. 

“T really don’t know,” she re- 
plied, in a slight and hurried way 
that nettled the captain ; and, turn- 
ing to Guy Strangways, she said, 
* Did you see it from the bridge 1’ 

“ No, Mademoiselle; from the 
mound in which those curious stones 
are raised,’ answered Mr. Strang- 
ways. 

Captain Drayton felt that Miss 
Marlowe's continuing to talk to Mr. 
Strangways, while he was present 
and willing to converse, was ex- 
tremely offensive, choosing to enter- 
tain a low opinion in all respects of 
that person. He stooped a little 
forward, and stared at the stranger 
with that ill-bred gaze of insolent 
surprise which is the peculiar wea- 
pon of Englishmen, and which very 
distinctly expresses, “ who the devil 
are you ¢” 

Perhaps it was fortunate for the 
harmony of the party that just at 
this moment, and before Captain 
Drayton could say anything specially 
impertinent, Sir Jekyl touched Dray- 
ton on the shoulder, saying— 

“ Are you for whist ?” ° 

“No, thanks—Im no player.” 

“Oh! Mr. Strangways—l did not 
see—do you play ?” 

Mr. Strangways smiled, bowed, 
and shook his head. 

“Drayton, did I present you to 
Mr. Strangways?” and the baronet 
made the two young gentlemen tech- 
nically known to one another, 
though, of course, each knew the 
other already, though they did not 
care to speak. 

They bowed rather low, and alittle 
haughtily, neither smiling. I sup- 
pose Sir Jekyl saw something a little 
dangerous in the countenance of one 
at least of the gentlemen as he ap- 
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proached, and chose to remind them, 
in that agreeable way, that he was 
present, and wished them acquainted, 
and of course, friendly. 

He had now secured old Colonel 
Doocey to make up his party. The 
sober old Frenchman and Sir Paul 
Blunkett making the supplementary 
two; and before they had taken 
their chairs round the card-table, 
Captain Drayton said, with a kind of 
mesnetaen rather insolent than po- 
ite— 

“You are of the Dolchester fa- 
mily, of course? I never knew a 
Strangways yet—I mean, of course, 
a presentable Strangways—who was 
not.” 

** You know one now, sir ; for I am 
not connected ever so remotely with 
that distinguished family. My family 
are quite another Strangways.” 

“ No doubt quite as respectable,” 
said Captain Drayton with a bow, a 
look, and a tone that would have 
pot for deferential with many ; 

ut which, nevertheless, had the sub- 
tle flavour of an irony im it. 

“Perhaps more so ; my ancestors 
are the Strangways of Lynton ; you 
are aware they had a peerage down 
to the reign of George the Second.” 

Captain Drayton was not as deep 
as so fashionable and moneyed a man 
ought to have been in extinct peer- 
ages, and therefore he made a little 
short supercilious bow, and no an- 
swer. He looked drowsily toward 
the ceiling, and then— 

“ The Strangways of Lynton are on 
the Continent or something—one 
does not hear of them,” said Captain 
Drayton slightly but grandly. “We 
are the Draytons of Drayton Forest, 
in the same county.” 

“Oh! then my uncle is misinform- 
ed. He thought that family was ex- 
tinct, and lamented over it when 
we saw the house and place at a dis- 
tance.” 

Captain Drayton coloured a little 
above his light yellow moustache. 
He was no Drayton, but a remotely 
collateral Smithers, with a queen’s 
letter, constituting him a Drayton. 

“ Aw—yes—it is a fine old place— 
quite misinformed. I can show you 
our descent if you wish it.” 

If Drayton had collected his ideas 
a little first he would not have made 
this condescension. 

“Your descent is high and pure~ 
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very high I assume—mine is only 
respectable—presentable, as you say, 
but by no means so high as to war- 
rant my inquiring into that of other 
people.” 

“Inquiry! of course. I did not say 
inquiry,” and with an effort Captain 
Drayton almost laughed. 

“Nothing more dull,” acquiesced 
Mr. Strangways slightly. 

Both gentlemen paused —each seem- 
el to expect something from the 
other—each seeined rather angrily 
listening for it. The ostensible attack 
had all been on the part of the gal- 
lant Captain, who certainly had not 
been particularly well-bred. The 
Captain, nevertheless, felt that Mr. 
Strangways knew perfectly all about 
Smithers, and that Smithers really 
had not one drop of the Drayton 
blood in his veins ; and he felt in the 
sore and secret centre of his soul, 
that the polished, handsome young 
gentleman, so easy, so graceful, with 
that suspicion of a foreign accent and 
of foreign gesture, had the best of the 


Tue party broke up early. The 
ladies trooped to their bed-room can- 
dies and ascended the great staircase, 
chatting harmoniously, and bidding 
mutual sweet good-nights as in suc- 
cession they reached their doors. 
The gentlemen having sat for a while 
lazily about the fire, or gathered 
round the tray, whereon stood sherry 
and seltzer water, repaired also to the 
cluster of bed-chamber candlesticks 
without, and helped themselves, talk- 
ing together in like sociable manner. 

“Would you like to come to my 
room and have a cigar, Monsieur 
Varbarriere ?’ asked the baronet in 
French. 

Monsieur was much obliged, and 
bowed very suavely, but declined. 

“ And you, Mr. Strangways (”’ 

He also, with many thanks, a smile 
and a bow, declined. 

“My quarters are quite out of 
reach of the inhabited part of the 
house—not very far from two hun- 
dred feet from this spot, by Jove! 
right in the rear. You must really 


come to me there some night ; you'll 
be amused at my deal furniture and 
rustic barbarism ; we often make a 
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unavowed battle. He had never 
spoken a word, or looked a look in 
the course of this little dialogue, 
which could have suggested an idea 
of altercation, or any kind of mutual 
unpleasantness, to the beautiful young 
girl ; who, with one hand on the keys 
of the piano, touched them so lightly 
with her fingers as to call forth a 
dream of an air rather than the air 
itself. 

To her Guy Strangways turned, 
with his peculiar smile—so winning, 
- so deep—an enigmatic smile that 

1ad in ita latent sadness and fierce- 
ness, and by its very ambiguousness 
interested one. 

“T upbraid myself for losing these 
precious moments while you sit here ; 
and might, perhaps, be persuaded to 
charm us with another song.” 

So she was persuaded. Captain 
Drayton still keeping guard, and ap- 
plauding, though with no special 
good-will toward the unoffending 
stranger. 





party there and smoke for half an 
hour.” 

So, as they were not to be persuaded, 
the baronet hospitably accompanied 
them to their rooms, at the common 
dressing-room door of which stood 
little Jacque Duval with his thin, 
bronzed face, candle in hand, bowing, 
to receive his master. 

Here then Sir Jekyl bid them good 
night, and descended the great stair- 
case, and navigated the long line of 
passage to the back stairs leading up 
to his own homely apartment. 

The elder man nodded to Jacque, 
and moved the tips of his fingers to- 
wards the door—a silent intimation 
which the adroit valet perfectly un- 
derstood ; so, with a cheerful bow, 
he withdrew. 

There was a gay little spluttering 
fire in the grate, which the sharpness 
of the night made very pleasant. The 
clumsy door was shut, and the room 
had an air of comfortable secrecy 
which invited a talk. 

It was not to come, however, with- 
out preparation. He drew a chair 
before the fire, and sat down so- 
lemnly, taking a gigantic cigar from 
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his case, and moistening it diligently 
between his lips before lighting it. 
Then he pointed to a chair beside 
the hearth, and presented his cigar- 
case to his young companion, who 
being well versed in his elder’s ways, 
helped himself to a cigarette, and hav- 
ing, like him, foreign notions about 
smoking, had of course no remorse 
about a cigar or two in their present 
quarters. 

Up the chimney chiefly whisked 
the narcotic smoke. Over the pon- 
derous features and knotted forehead 
of the sage flushed the uncertain light 
of the fire, revealing all thecrows’ feet 
—all the lines which years, thouglit, 
passion, or suffering had traced on 
that large, sombre, and somewhat 
cadaverous countenance, reversing 
oddly some of its shadows, and glit- 
tering with a snakelike brightness 
on the eyes, which now gazed grimly 
into the bars, but were generally 
overshz:dowed and half concealed 
by their heavy brows. 

The large and rather flat foot, shin- 
ing in French leather, of the portly 
gentleman in the ample black velvet 
waistcoat, rested on the fender, and 
he spoke not a word until his cigar 
was fairly smoked out, and the stump 
of it inthe fire. Abruptly he began, 
without altering his pose or the di- 
rection of his gaze. 

“You need not make yourself more 
friendly with any person here than is 
absolutely necessary.” 

He was speaking in French, and in 
a low tone that sounded like the toll 
of a distant bell. 

Young Strangways bowed acqui- 
escence. 

“ Be on your guard with Sir Jekyl 
Marlowe. ‘Tell him nothing. Don’t 
let him be kind to you. He will have 
no kind motive in being so. Fence 
with his questions—don’t answer 
them. Remember he is an artful 
man without any scruple. IF know 
him and all about him.” 

M. Varbarriere spoke each of these 
little sentences in an isolated way, as 
a smoker might, although he was no 
longer smoking, between his puffs, 
“Therefore, not a word to him—no 
obligations—no intimacy. If he 
catches you by the hand, even by 
your little finger, in the way of friend- 
ship, he’ll cling to it, so as to impede 
your arm, should it become necessary 
to exert it.” 

“T don’t understand you, sir,” said 
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-the young man in a deferential tone, 


but looking very hard at him. 

“You partly don’t understand me ; 
the nature of my direction, however, 
is clear. Observe it strictly.” 

There was a short silence here. 

“T don’t understand, sir, what co- 
vert hostility can exist between us; that 
is, why I should, in your phrase, kee 
my hand free to exert it against him.” 

“No, I don’t suppose you do.” 

“ And I can’t help regretting that 
if such are our possible relations, I 
should find myself as a guest under 
his roof,” said the young man with a 
pained and almost resentful look. 

“You can’t help regretting, and— 
you can’t ae the circumstance,” 
vibrated his Mentor, in a metallic 
murmur, his cadaverous features 
wearing the same odd character of 
deep thought and apathy. 

“T dont know, with respect to 
him—I know, however, how it has 
affected me—that JI have felt un- 
happy, and even guilty since this 
journey commenced, as if I were a 
traitor and an impostor,” said the 
young man with a burst of impatience. 

“Don’t, sir, use phrases which 
reflect back upon me,” said the other, 
turning upon him with a sudden 
sternness. “ All you have done is by 
my direction.” 

The ample black waistcoat heaved 
and subsided a little faster than be- 
fore, and the imposing countenance 
was turned with pallid fierceness upon 
the young man. 

‘**T am sorry, uncle.” 

“So you should—you’ll see one day 
how little it is to me, and how much 
to you.” 

Here was a pause. The senior 
turned his face again toward the fire. 
The little flush that in wrath always 
touched his forehead subsided slowly. 
He replaced his foot on the fender, 
and chose another cigar. 

“There’s a great deal you don’t see 
now that you will presently. I did 
not want to see Sir Jekyl Marlowe 
any more than you did or do; but I 
did want to see this place. You'll 
know hereafter why. Pa rather not 
have met him. I'd rather not be his 
guest. Had he been as usual at 
Dartbroke, I should have seen all I 
wanted without that annoyance. It 
is an accident his being here—an- 
other, his having invited me; but no 
false ideas and no trifling chance 
shall regulate, much less stop, the 
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action of that piece of mechanism 
which I am constructing and will 
soon put in motion.” 

And with these words he lighted 
his cigar, and after smoking for a 
while he lowered it, and said— 

“Did Sir Jekyl put any questions 
to you, with a view to learn particu- 
lars about you or me ?” 

“T don’t recollect that he did. I 
rather think not ; but Captain Dray- 
ton did.” 

“T know, Smithers ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“With an object?’ inquired the 
elder man. 

“T think not— merely imperti- 
nence ?” answered Guy Strangways. 

“You are right—it is nothing to 
him. I do not know that even 
Marlowe has a suspicion. Absolutely 
impertinence.” 

And upon this M. Varbarriere 
began to smoke again with resolution 
and energy. 

“You understand, Guy ; you may 
be as polite as you please—but no 
friendship—nowhere—you must re- 
main quite unembarrassed.”’ 

Here followed some more smoke, 
and after it the question— 

“ What do you think of the young 
lady, Mademoiselle Marlowe ?” 

“She sings charmingly, and for the 
rest, I believe she is agreeable; but 
my opportunities have been very 
little.’ 

“ What do you think of our fellow 
Jacque—is he trustworthy ?” 

“ Perfectly, so far as I know.” 

“You never saw him peep into 
letters, or that kind of thing ¢” 

“ Certainty not.” 

“There is a theory which must be 
investigated, and I should like to em- 
ploy him. You know nothing against 
him, nor do I.” ; 

“Suppose we go to our beds?” re- 
sumed the old gentleman, having 
finished his cigar. 

A door at either side opened from 
the dressing-room, by whose fire they 
had been sitting. 

“ See which room is meant for me— 
Jacque will have placed my things 
there.” ; 

The young man did as he was bid, 
and made his report. 

“Well, get you to bed, Guy, and re- 
member—no friendships and no non- 
sense.” 

And so the old man rose, and shook 
his companion’s hand, not smiliug, 
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but with a solemn and thoughtful 
countenance, and they separated for 
the night. 

Next morning as the Rev. Dives 
Marlowe stood in his natty and un- 
exceptionable clerical costume on the 
hall-door steps, looking with a pomp- 
ous and, perhaps, a somewhat for- 
bidding countenance upon the morn- 
ing prospect before him, his brother 
joined him. 

“ Early bird, Dives, pick the worm 
—eh? Healthy and wise already, 
and wealthy to be. Slept well, eh ?’” 

“ Always well here,” answered the 
parson. He was less of a parson and 
more like himself with Jekyl than 
with anyone else. His brother was 
so uncomfortably amused with his 
clerical airs, knew him so well, and 
so undisguisedly esteemed him of the 
earth earthy, that the cleric, although 
the abler as well as the better read 
man, always felt invariably a little 
sheepish before him, in his silk vest 
and single-breasted coat with the 
standing collar, and the demi-shovel, 
which under other eyes he felt to be 
imposing properties. 

“You look so like that exemplary 
young man in Watts’ hymns, in the 
old-fashioned toggery, Dives—the fel- 
low with the handsome round cheeks, 
you know, piously saluting the morn- 
ing sun that’s rising with a lot of 
spokes stuck out of it, don’t you re- 
member?” 

“T look like something that’s ugly, 
I dare say,” said the parson, who had 
not got up ina good temper. “There 
never was a Marlowe yet who hadn’t 
ugly points about him. But a young 
man, though never so ugly, is rather 
a bold comparison—eh ? seeing I’m 
but two years your junior, Jekyl.” 

“ Bitterly trae—every word—my 
dear boy. But let us be pleasant. 
I’ve had a line to say that old Mould- 
ers is very ill, and really dying this 
time. Just read this melancholy 
little bulletin.” 

With an air which seemed to say, 
“well, to please you,” he took the 
note and read it. It was from his 
steward, to mention that the Rev. 
Abraham Moulders was extremely 
ill of his old complaint, and that 
there was something even worse the 
matter, and that Doctor Winters had 
said that morning he could not pos- 
sibly get over this attack.” 

“Well, Dives, there is a case of 
‘sick and weak,’ for you; you'll 
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have prayers for him at Queen’s Chor- 
leigh, eh ?” 

“Poor old man!” said Dives, so- 
lemnly, with his head thrown back, 


and his thick eyebrows elevated a . 


little; and looking straight before him 
as he returned the note, “ He’s very 
ill, indeed, unless this reports much 
too unfavourably.” 

“Too favourably, you mean,” sug- 
gested the baronet. 

“ But you know, poor old man, it 
is only wonderful has lived so 
long. The old people about there 
say he is eighty-seven. Upon my 
word, old tokins says he told 
him, two years ago, himself, he was 
eighty-five, and Doctor Winters, no 
chicken—just sixty—says his father 
was in the same college with him, 
at Cambridge, nearly sixty-seven 
years ago. You know, my dear 
Jekyl, when a man comes to that 
time of life, it’s all idle—a mere pull 
against wind and tide, and every- 
thing. It is appointed unto all men 
once to die, you know, and the na- 
tural term is threescore years and 
ten. All idle—all in vain !” 

And delivering this, the Rev. 
Dives Marlowe shook his head with 
a supercilious melancholy, as if the 
Rev. Abraham Moulders’ holding out 
in that way against the inevitable, 
was a piece of melancholy bravado 
against which, on the part of modest 
mortality,it was hissad duty to — 

Jekyl’s cynicism was tickled, al- 
though there was care at his heart, 
and he chuckled. 

* And how do you know you have 
any interest in the old fellow’s de- 
mise ?” 

The rector coughed a little, and 
flushed, and looked as careless as he 
could, while he answered— 

“T said nothing of the kind ; but 
you have always told me you meant 
the living for me. I’ve no reason, 
only your goodness, J ekyl.” 

“No goodness at all,” said Jekyl, 
kindly. “You shall have it, of 
course. I always meant it for you, 
Dives, and I wish it were better, and 
I’m very glad, for I’m fond of you, 
old fellow.” 

Hereupon they both laughed a 
little, shaking hands very kindly. 

“Come to the stable, Dives,” said 
the baronet, taking his arm. “You 


must choose a horse. You don’t hunt 
now 7?” 
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“T have not been at a cover for 
ten years,’ answered the reverend 
gentleman, speaking with a conscious- 
ness of the demi-shovel. 

“Well, come along,” continued the 
baronet. “I want to ask you—let’s 
be serious” (everybody likes to be 
serious over his own business). “What 
do you think of these foreign per- 
sonages ?” 

“The elder, I should say an able 
man,” answered Dives; “I dare say 
could be agreeable. It is not easy to 
assign his exact rank though, nor 
his profession or business. You re- 
marked he seems to know something 
in detail and technically of nearly 
every business one mentions.” 

“Yes; and about the young man 
—that Mr. Guy Strangways—with 
his foreign accent and manner, did 
anything strike you about him ?” 

“ Yes, certainly, could not fail. The 
most powerful likeness, I think, I 
ever saw in my life.” 

They both stopped, and exchanged 
a steady and anxious look, as if each 
expected the other to say more ; and 
after a while the Rev. Dives Marlowe 
added, with an awful sort of nod— 

“ Guy Deverell.” 

The baronet nodded in reply. 

“Well, in fact, he appeared to me 
something more than fike—the same 
—identical.” 

“And old Lady Alice saw him in 
Wardlock Church, and was made 
quite ill,” said the baronet gloomily. 
“But you know he’s gone these 
thirty years ; and there is no necro- 
— now-a-days ; only I wish you 
would take any opportunity, and try 
and make out alr about him, and 
what they want. I brought them 
here to pump them, by Jove ; but 
that old fellow seems deuced reserved 
and wary. Only, like a good fellow, 
if you can find or make an oppor- 
tunity, you must get the young fellow 
on the subject—for I don’t care to tell 
you, Dives, I have been devilish un- 
easy about it. There are things that 
make me confoundedly uncomfort- 
able ; and I havea sort of foreboding 
it would have been better for me to 
have blown up this house than to have 
come here; but ten to one—a hundred 
to one—there’s nothing, and I’m only 
a fool.” 

As they thus talked they entered 
the gate of the stable-yard. 
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P THE DEAD LANGUAGE. 
BY THE COUNTESS OF GIFFORD. 


TAKING sweet counsel, heart from heart, 
Walking life’s by-road, with Love for guide, 
All the good gifts he alone can impart, 
Grew, like the flowers, their path beside. 
Narrow their world, but sunny its airs, 
Full of small joys, that were great to them, 
Transient sorrows and simple cares 
(Burs on youth’s glittering raiment-hem) ; 
And innocent hopes, that loomed so large 
Thro’ the ms mist of their morning-prime, 
That a kingdom's fate or an empire’s charge 
Had laid less weight on the busy time. 
Living their life—dreaming their dream— 
Thus flowed the golden hours away, 
Shining and swift as the lapsing stream 
In the sand-glass turned by a child in play. 


They had a language that mocked at rules, 
A foolish tongue that was all their own ; 
Its words had values unknown to schools— 
Dear for the sake of a look or tone. 
Learned it was not, nor was it wise, 
Yet it had purport earnest and true, 
Full of such playful metonymies ! 
Figures—which love and the hearer knew ; 
Gay ellipsis—that left to the guess 
ender half-meanings ; metaphor bold ; 
Fond hyperbole—saying far less 
Than the heart held or the kind eyes told ; 
Strange pet-names that were nouns unknown, 
Epithets—mocking the love-charmed ears, 
Verbe—that had roots in the heart alone, 
Jests—whose memories now bring teurs. 


For the “strong hours” came, that come to all, 
Bearing away on their stormy wings 
All the poor treasures, great and small, 
Love had amassed as his precious things ; 
All the rare joys, on the path they trod, 
And the cares that look so like joys, when past— 
When one great grief—like the serpent-rod— 
Hath swallowed all lesser griefs at last : 
All the rich harvest of mutual thought, 
The sweet life-memories—reaped in vain, 
And last—the language that Love had taught,— 
Ne’er to be uttered nor heard again. 
One was taken—the other left ; 
Where was the use of that idle lore? 
Bury it deep in the heart bereft, 
Ne’er to be uttered, nor needed more! 


“What doth it matter? solemn and sweet 
Is the communion the True Life brings ; 
Love needs no symbols where next we meet, 
Hath it not put away earthly things! 
How should we want these foolish words— 
Dear as they were to the mortal heart, 
Burthened with love, whose weakness dattords 
No way else its strenyth to impart? 
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Was it not thus we had longed to be— 
Heart and spirit and feeling bare, 
True thought to true thought springing free, 
As flame leaps to flame in the fervid air ! 
So shall our spirits meet, unbound, 
Freed from the clog of this stifling clay— 
Knowing the depths we had sought to sound, 
Sure of the love we had tried to say.” 


So the heart reasons, and reasons well, 
Knowing its bitterness, owning its gain— 

(Ah! must the presswre-pain linger still, 
All that is left of a broken chain ¢) 

—Restless, rebellious, it “asketh signs,” 
Blind to the fire-cross o’er us hung, 


And—deaf to the quiring angels 


pines 


For one poor word of that lost Love-Tongue ! 


CELTIC ROMANCE. 


Ir being a well understood thing 
among story-tellers and romance 


writers, that a hero without obstacles 
to surmount and antagonists to over- 
come would be but a tame affair ; the 
romance-forgers of every people pro- 


vided themselves betimes with a 
stock of these disagreeable but neces- 
sary incidents. The Persian poets 
created or employed Deevs; the 
Arabians, their Afrites and other evil 
genii ; the classic writers made use of 
the Titans ; the Scalds, the dwellers 
in Jotunheim—land of giants, and 
the wolf fenris ; their successors, the 
trolls and dwarfs; and our own old 
bards, the Danaan sorcerers ; and the 
people of Lochlann. 

Poetry naturally preceded prose 
fiction, its first subjects being 
the eulggies of living heroes, re- 
cords of battles, public calamities, 
victories over wild beasts, voyages, 
&ec. It was only in the nature of 
things, however, that attractive cir- 
cumstances should gradually gather 
round true romance, the more to 
interest and delight the audiences be- 
fore whom its recitations were de- 
livered. The farther the story went 
back in time, the more fanciful the 
illustration it received, and the filea 
did not venture to call on his own in- 
vention till his stock of true, or partly 
true, subjects were exhausted. Even 
then the personages introduced 
always belonged to history or tra- 
dition. 

Favourite subjects of every people 
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or tribe would be invasions, or pitched 
battles, or assaults on forts, in which 
warriors of their own kindred dis- 
tinguished themselves. All the fic- 
tional remains of old days that 
we possess are the compositions 
of the latest Gaelic people who ob- 
tained possession of the island. So, 
their favourite subjects are the 
triumphs obtained over the Danaan 
enemy, Who not only use weapons of 
bronze and steel, but resort to every 
resource of magic, to abate the 
strength of their enemy, and make 
him an easy prey. In a few tales, 
such as the “ Children of Lir,” and 
the “ Children of Tuirrean,” the poets 
dwell with a kind of pitying interest 
on the fate of the wise and skilful 
people, and in the battle of Northern 
May Tuir, poet and hearers equally 
wish them well out of the hands of 
the terrible African pirates, the 
Fomorach. 

More than once allusion has been 
made to the attachment between fairy 
and mortal tribes. The “Son of Evil 
Counsel” was not surprised at being 
asked by the Gruagach to join his 
forces the next day in the fight with 
Heavy Magie Fog, the Sighe Prince 
of Din Aoilig. In later times mortals 
have been caught and used as steeds 
in clan-battles among the fairies ; bué 
it is only in the more ancient legends 
that we find sighe and mortal troops 
fighting side by side. These fictions 
may have been the dim and nearly 
forgotten memories of alliances be- 
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tween the earliest Celtic tribes and 
parties of the aboriginals, who used 
the implements of stone. Again, the 
wise and magic-skilled Danaans were 
not thoroughly driven out or de- 
stroyed by the rougher soldiers of the 
sons of Gollamh, and some friendly 
alliances might have been formed by 
isolated portions of the sage people 
and the intruders. That they were 
not entirely extirpated may be ga- 

thered from the legends detailing 
thei transition into the Sighe state 
and dwelling in bragheens or mounds, 
such as Dowth and New Grange on 
the Boyne. In the Ossianic tales, 
Fion and his heroes are frequently en- 
trapped by Danaan druids, and on 
the point of being destroyed when 
their deliverance is effected by the 
mother-wit of Conan, or the inter- 
ference of some friendly Sighe. The 
primitive exercises of the poetic art 
would, from their novelty, and the 
inherent qualities of power, and poetic 
investment of a real occurrence, take 
strong possession of the intellect and 
imagination of a people, and retain 
more enduring possession of the me- 
mories of their children from being 
imbibed at an early age than poems 
celebrating occurrences of later date. 

This sort of influence is still para- 
mount. Compare the trifling space 
allotted in the fireside recitals of our 
peasants to Sarsfield, or Colonel 
Teague O'Regan, or Red Hugh 
O'Neil, with that oceupied by Brian 
Boroimhe, or the legendary heroes of 
the third century—Fion, son of 
Cumhail, and his Laoc hs (heroes). 
In accordance with these views we 
are disposed to regard the simple 
legend now introduced less as a 
monstrous invention than the last 
faint reflection of a picture which 
once possessed the light and force of 
genuine art. 


THE STORY OF FRACHTNA. 


When Criomhthan Cas was King of 
Conacht, the people of that province 
met together at En Loch, in Magh 
Ai, where they remained that night 
together. At dawn of day on the 
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morrow they saw a man coming to- 
ward them. He had on hima mantle 
of five colours ; two spears of equal 
size were in his right hand, a shield 
with a golden rim on his left arm, a 
gold-hilted sword by his side, and 
yellow golden hair was falling on his 
back and shoulders. ‘“ Welcome the 
man that is coming toward you,’ 
said Laeré Libhan, the son of Criomh- 
than, “for a youth like him is seldom 
seen among us.” Then said he to 
the young man, “ protection for the 
stranger, the agreeable-looking hero.” 
“T am thankful for th: at,” said he. 
“What brought you here?’ “To 
demand a host.” ‘“ Who and whence 
art thou?” said Laeré. “I am one 
of the Sliocht- Sighe, > said he, and 
Fiachtna, son of Reatac «tl is my 
name, and my _ has been taken 
forcibly from me by Achy, son of Sal. 
I went to his hill-fort to give him 
battle, but he had fled to a brother’s 
son of his, Goll, son of Duilv, the 
King of Magh Mealh. On this very 
day we have agreed to meet each 
other in battle, and to ask assistance 
I have come hither. I will give an 
ounce of gold and an ounce of silver 
to every man that comes with me.” 
Then he turned away, and Laeré said, 
“Tt would be a shame to warriors not 
to assist this Sighe chief.” 

Then fifty warriors, with Prince 
Laeré at their head, followed him, 
and he passed along under the lake, 
and thus they came to his dun, and 
there stood Goll, son of Duilv, with 
fifty men ready to engage them. 
Then was fought the sharp, fierce 
battle between the fifty Sighe cham- 
pions under Goll, and the fifty Con- 
acht swordsmen of Laeré. When it 
was ended, the fairy host were lying 
each on his shield with his face up- 
wards, and life and strength remained 
with Laeré and his men. “ Where 
is the woman?’ said the Prince of 
Conacht. “In Dun Magh Mealh she 
is, and the host around her,” said 
Fiachtna. “Stay here,” said Laeré, 
“till I and my fifty men return.” 

He and they marched to Dun Magh 
Mealh, and out came the defenders 
of the hill-fort. ‘That is but of 


* It will afford a little insight into the character of the Gaelic language, and the 
difficulty of translation, to mention the many meanings of Fiach, a raven, hunting, price, 


debt, equivalent, news, worthy, valuable. 
is rust, dirt, the ocean, a track, a way 


Reatha means running, Reathadh a ram ; 
, Speech, great. 
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small advantage to you,” said Laeré. 
“We have slain Goll, your prince, 
and his fifty fair warriors. Deliver 
up to us the wife of Fiachtna, and 
slana (recompense) shall be given to 
you.” This wasdone. The name of 
the woman was Osnadh, daugliter of 
Achy Amlay. Laeré and his war- 
riors returned bringing her with them, 
and when they arrived at the Sighe 
fort of Fiachtna, Laeré gave her hand 
into his hand, and great was the joy 
of both. Deargreine, daughter of 
Fiachtna, became the wife of Laeré 
that night, and fifty fair Sighe wo- 
men were given to his fifty warriors. 

When they had remained there a 
year, Laeré said, “Let us go forth 
and see in what state our kindred 
and our people now are.” “If you 
go,” said Fiachtna, “let Achy, the 
father of my wife, accompany you.” 
This was done, and they came and 
reached the fair assembly. The peo- 
ple of Conacht were, at the end of 
the year, lamenting their lost gener- 
ous youths on Magh Ai when they 
saw them approaching. They pressed 
them in their arms, and besought 
them not to leave them again. 
Criomhthan, father of Laeré, was 
there, and he cried to his son, “ My 
son, abandon me not again, and the 
third of the kingdom shall be thine. 
Gold and silver cups shall be thine in 
abundance,steeds,coats of mail,shields, 
helmets, chess-tables, cloaks, fair 
women slaves and stout men.” But 
Laeré said, “we must go; our Sighe 
wives are lamenting us in the hill- 
fort. We must return.” They em- 
braced with much weeping, but in 
the end the separated heroes went 
again under the waves, and so to the 
dun of Fiachtna. They were received 
with joy and many embraces, and 
there Laeré and his warriors still re- 
main with Fiachtna, Deargreine,* and 
their loving partners, the fair Sighe 
women. 

In stories such as this, imaginative 
people of all times exhibit their dis- 
content with the present order of 
things, and their aspirations after the 
Elysium longed for, and embellished 


* Here follow the meanings of some of the Gaelic words, 
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by their own creative fancies. Oisin 
is borne by the golden-haired Niav 
to the “land of youth” under the 
Atlantic; Thomas of Ercildonne is 
carried to Fairy Land by its king 
and queen ; Arthur of Britain lives in 
bliss with the Lady of the Lake in 
the “ Isle of Avalon.” 

But if the poet (the maker) fash- 
ions imaginary heavens for himself 
and his favourites, he knows the con- 
sequences if their or his human na- 
ture suffers no change. He knows 
what the intellect becomes when 
it is deprived of exercise; he 
also knows the fate of the heart 
when there is nothing to be hoped 
for or to be feared. Visitors to the 
Pagan Elysium found the shades of 
the old heroes desolate enough. Their 
fighting was done ; they were incapa- 
ble of enjoying rest. Oisin became 
spiritless and melancholy in Tir-na- 
n-oge, and his consort was, perforce, 
obliged to let him revisit the upper 
world. In the Mirza a collection of 
Eastern stories, by the estimable 
James Morier, a person penetrated 
the Eden in the Arabian desert, which 
becomes at times visible to travellers 
in that burning waste. He found 
there all the famous characters in 
ancient story (the evil disposed ex- 
cepted), and nothing could exceed 
the changeless, oppressive tedium by 
which they were burthened, and 
their impatience of that waveless 
life. We find among all but the in- 
spired writers of revelation, an utter 
inability to fancy their denizens of 
Olympus, or Asgard, or Ogygia, or 
the paradise of Mahomet, exempt 
from the passions, hopes, fears, weak- 
nesses, and aspirations of humanity. 

The story next introduced is a good 
specimen of the ordinary Ossianic 
type alluded to in the beginning of 
the article, where the hero who relies 
upon his skill and valour had to de- 
fend himself against arms forged by 
the smith and the sorcerer. The only 
approximation to sorcery known 
among the Fianna was the knowledge 
possessed by Fion of whatever was 
passing around him and his warriors, 


The proper names might 


be rendered differently, owing to the great variety of meanings attached to some of them. 
Leoghairé, haughty; Osnadh, hair, sighing; Kochaidh, horseman; Criomhthan, fox ; 
Gol, lament, tear; Deargreine, sunny or beautiful daughter, daughter of the sun; Duilr, 


melancholy. 
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however inaccessible to ordinary per- 
ceptions. It was unfortunate that his 
supernatural powers should have been 
limited to this. However distinctly 
he was aware of the magical, treach- 
erous, and fell agencies exerted against 
him, he could only employ human 
valour and human skill to disconcert 
them. 


BRUIGHEAN CAORTHAIN.* 


Colgan of hard weapons, son of 
Datchain, King of Lochlann, on a 
day of the days convened a meeting 
of his nobles, chiefs, and distinguished 
subjects on the fair, very-wide, green 
plain where fairs and public meetings 
were wont to be held. 

All being assembled, he asked in a 
loud, clear voice, if they approved 
his mode of governing them; and 
they answered, as with one voice, 
that they did. “That do I not my- 
self,” said he. “Iam called King of 
Erinn, and the people of that island 
do not own me as their sovereign, 
nor pay me tribute. Is it your will 
that we should invade that country 
where King Balor, and Ceiltean of 
intemperate teeth, his wife, his son 
Breas, and his daughters, Niav and 
Finndealv,t and many others of our 
noble people have perished!” “We 
will it,” cried they all, and the meet- 
ing broke up, and swift runners went 
through Lochlann, and collected the 
stores, the ships, and the warriors. 

Then went over the sea to Erinn, 
these stern, heroic men in ships of 
large hulls, and in fast-sailing barks, 
and they came to land in a bay 
of Uladh. Cormac, son of Art, son 
of Conn of the Hundred Battles, re- 
ceived the tidings from a swift run- 
ner, and he delayed not till another, 
fleet of limb, went southwards like 
the wind. He was soon in presence 
of Fionn, son of Cumhail, as he sat at 
the board in the wide hall of Alm- 
huin (now the hill of Allen, co. Kil- 
dare). 

“Fion, son of ‘Cumhail,” said he, 
“ Cormac, Ard Righ of Erinn, greets 
you, and informs you that Colgan, 
son of Dathchain, King of Lochlann, 
at the head of warriors without num- 
ber, has landed in Uladh, and is ad- 
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vancing on Teamor in swift marches.” 
Fion left the hall, stood on his highest 
rampart in Alvann, sounded his wild 
war bugle, and the plain was soon 
covered with the seven battalions of 
the Fianna. 

The third day from this broke on 
Erinn, and the Fians of Leinster, 
of Munster, and of Conacht, were 
engaged in deadly conflict with the 
men of Lochlann. Colgan and his 
valiant eldest son laid many of the 
Chlann Baoisgne low, but both per- 
ished in turn by the invincible glaive 
of Osgur, son of Oisin, son of Fion. 
So would have perished Mocha, 
youngest son of Colgan, but he asked 
for life, and this boon was never re- 
fused by a Fian of Erinn. 

This youth was brought up at 
Fion’s board, and Fion’s side was his 
place at all huntings and entertain- 
nents. But for this preference, Co- 
nan the Bald one day reproached the 
chief in a council of the chiefs, and 
these were his words:—“ Fion, the 
father, and brother, and the country- 
men of Mogach have perished by your 
hands and those of your warriors; 
yet is he ever found by your side and 
at your right hand. You are cherish- 
ing a young wolf who will one day 
rend those dearest to you limb from 
limb.” “But what can be done? 
I have given him bread and salt at 
my table. We must not do a posi- 
tive cruelty to guard against conjec- 
tural treachery.” “Send the youth, 
O son of Cumhail, to a far off portion 
of Erinn, whence if he devises harm, 
it must come to you in open battle 
and conflict.” All the warriors com- 
mended the thoughts of Conan, and 
Mogach became chief, at his own re 
quest, of a tract near the Sionan’s 
mouth, and another called the terri- 
tory of the great men (Fearmhor 
Corkaguinny), and these he selected 
because of their commodious har- 
bours, for there might be concealed 
the king of the world and his forces, 
and Fion none the wiser. 

There for fourteen years lived 
Mogach, and he collected riches in 
abundance, yet not once in the whole 
time did he invite his protector to 
feast or hunt, and when any chiefs 
of the seven battalions of Almhuin 


* Tue Quicken-TreE (Mountain Ash) Court, 
t+ Beantiful, and Fair Bosom, 
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passed that way, he never flung open 
his gates, nor invited them to the 
washing of feet, nor to a seat at his 
table. 

One day as Fion was pursuing the 
wild deer, he sat on the brow of the 
Hill of Truth (Cnoe Firinné); and 
while seated, he saw a youth of he- 
roic mien approach him. A trans- 
parent hood was on his head beneath 
his four ridged helmet, and from his 
shoulders fell a many-coloured silken 


cloak, fastened at his neck by a 
brooch of wide branches. By his side 
hung a sharp-cutting glaive. Two 


bright spears were in his right hand, 
and on his left arm was strung his 
glittering shield. ‘“ What is your 
news, young chief?’ said Fionn. 
“News I have none. I am a maker 
of verses, and have brought one to 
otfer to you.” “I think you a man 
rather of riots than rhymes,* and 
better used to do heroic feats than to 
sing them.” “By your hand, I am 
merely what I say; will it please 
you to listen to my verses?” “ Not 
here. Come to me in any palace in 
Erinn, and if your verses are worthy, 
you shall name your own reward.” 
“T will not enter any of your palaces, 
and if you do not listen to me here, 
I will lay you under Geasa of per- 
forming acts repugnant, to heroes.” 
“Then repeat your rhymes,” said 
Fion, and the young poet said the 
following :— 


“Tn Erinn of woods I saw a building: 
To king or law respect it yields not, 
Fire cannot consume it, destroyed it can 
not be: 
Good fortune attends its dwellers.” 


“T understand your verse,” said 
Fion. “ The building is the Brugheent 
on the Boyne. On elay, grass, and 
stone, fire has no effect.” “That is 
a true answer,” said the youth, and 
he repeated :— 
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“ When in the north, I beheld 
A man victorious in many conflicts. 
After bringing destruction on his foes, 
He heeded not whether his meat was 
cooked or raw.” 


“That is Aongus of the Brugheen, 
who never regarded the quality of 
his food after the fatigue of battle.” 
“Your answer is true,” said the 
youth, and he continued— 


‘“* South as I went, I saw a fair woman; 
Her children were thousands, and they 
accompanied her ; 
Slow her pace, yet the space she measured, 
No steed on earth could achieve in the 
same time.” 


“That woman, said Fion, “is the 
Boyne; her children are the fishes; 
her waters pass to the world’s limit. 
Where is the steed could accom- 
pany her?” “You have answered 
truly,” said the youth, and again he’ 
sung— 

“T was led through a large fair city : 

Many were the people, 

habits. 

The teeth used by the inhabitants 

Were keys of pins and reeds.” 





strange their 


“T understand your verse,” said 
Fion. ‘ You are a friend of Aongus 
of the Brugheen, and no friend of 
mine. The city is Aongus’s garden 
of many coloured flowers. The in- 
habitants are the bees and other in- 
sects. The keys which resemble pins 
and reeds, are their long divided pro- 
bosces, which they thrust into the 
hearts of the flowers.” “That is a 
true answer” said the youth. 

“ And now,” said Fion, “O, poet of 
worry and perseverance, what is your 
name, and what your tribe?” “ Bad 
it is, O Fion,” said Conan, “that you 
cannot distinguish your friends from 
your foes. Heis Mogach, son of Col- 
gan, King of Lochlann, and to de- 
stroy you and us is his design. For 
fourteen years he has afforded neither 





* There is here in the original a play on the words dan, a verse or stanza, and dana, 


brave bold. 


Fion evidently dreaded some druidical snare laid fer him by the unknown. 


+ The Brugheen, on the Boyne, is New Grange, to which Aongus, son of Dagdae, a 
celebrated Danaan Chief, betook himself when passing from the mortal to the sighe state, 
Fion and his people were obnoxious to the Danaans, mortal, or fairy. If we could get 
access to the very early copies of this story, it would probably be found that if Fion had 
not answered these enigmas, he would have come under the dread power of the questioner 
by some mysterious influence. The spirit of the riddles is hazy and dull enough. The 


greatest marvel in the matter is, that the propounder of such riddles should have 
encountered a kindred genius capable of interpreting them. 
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meat, drink, nor lodging to hero or 
hireling of your people.” “ That is no 
fault of mine,” said Mogach. “Every 
month of that time have I had a din- 
ner prepared, but sent no invitation ; 
for is it not ordained that chief or 
king desirous to beentertained, should 
himself make the request? I have 
two habitations—one on the main- 
land, one on an island; and I lay you 
under Geasa injunctions not to be sub- 
mitted to by heroes, that you come 
and share the feast that I have pre- 
pared in my Quick-beam Court on 
the mainland.” He then took him- 
self away. 

So Fion and certain of the heroes 
went, and Oisin remained in the 
same — where they then were, 
with those of his companions, that is 
to say, Faha, grandson to Con, Diar- 
muidh O’Dhuinné, Fiachna, son of 
Fion, and Innse, son of Suivné Seilgé. 
Those that departed with Fion were 
—Goll, son of Morna, Dathcaoin 
Deinma, Lughaidh of the Red Hand, 
Glas, son of Aon Ceirde, two of the 
chiefs of Leinster, two of the chiefs 
of Conacht, the swift-footed Coir 
Cead Gunorach, and the bald-headed 
Conan. 

Conan the Mistrustful first entered 
the Quick-beam Court, and was sur- 

rised to find no living being within. 
n the centre was burning a large 
smokeless fire, and the smell that 
came from it was the sweetest he 
ever experienced. Round the walls 
ran a raised seat, covered with rich 
cloths and many-hued silks, and the 
wainscoting was of fine smooth 
boards, of different colours, no one 
being like that at either side of it. 
After some time Fion said, “It is 
strange that we should be left so long 
without appearance of Mogach, or 
attendant, or feast.” “It is also 
strange,” said Goll, “that the smoke- 
less fire which gave so sweet a perfume 
at first, should now produce a smell 
as if all the evil weeds of the land 
were burning. Never before did I 
see a fire producing such a body of 
smoke.” “Strange is it, too,” said 
Glas, “that the walls which were so 
smooth and so varied in colour, should 
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now be only rough boards secured 
with quick-beam twigs.” “Itis as 
wonderful,” said Faolan, son of Aodh 
Beg (Little Hugh), “that instead of 
the seven large carved doors that 
admitted us, there is none now to be 
seen but one low and narrow.” “ Most 
strange, and most unpleasant of all,” 
said Conan Maol, “is it that our rich 
warm seats are now but coarse can- 
vas, and as cold as the frozen water.” 
“Tt is a disgrace to me,” said Fion, 
“to be a guest in a house secured by 
quick-beam withes. Let us destroy 
it.” Certainly said Conan, and press- 
ing the blunt end of his spear against 
the ground, he attempted to spring 
lightly on his feet. So did all the 
heroes, but they found themselves as 
fast secured to the long seat, as if 
seat and bodies were the same sub- 
stance. “Treachery, treachery!” said 
Conan. “Place your thumb between 
your lips, O Fion, and give us true 
prophecy.” 
ion did as asked, and sad and sor- 
sowful were his looks. “ Alas !” said 
he, “for fourteen years has the King 
of Lochlann’s son been preparing 
this snare. In his island fortress is 
now the King of the World, the 
Senior of Battles,* with six kings at 
his command, and every king rules 
six battalions ; and there are also in 
that fortress the three Kings of the 
island of the floods and the dragons. 
And it is by the sorcery of these last 
three that we are secured ; and there 
is nothing to release us but their own 
blood. A band of warriors under 
the command of Borb, son of the 
Senior of Battles, will be shortly here 
to put us to death.” “Sound the 
dhordfion,” said Conan, “that our 
friends, if near, may know our peril.” 
When Oisin had become weary 
with waiting, he dispatched Fiachna, 
son of Fion, and Suivne of the Chase 
to the Quick-beam Court, to see how 
it fared with the chief and his com- 
nions. As they approached they 
eard the sound of the war-bugle, 
and they knew Fion was in danger. 
“ How fares it with my father ?” cried 
Fiachna. “ Very ill,” was the reply. 
“We are here powerless by enchant- 


* This is a misty sort of potentate whom we find again invading Ireland, and con- 


tending with the Fianna for a year and a day at Ventry Harbour. He probably repre- 
sented the Emperor of Rome. 
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ment. Our enemies, countless as the 
sands, are in the island fort, and a 
detachment is coming to slay us. 
Who is in your company?’ “Your 
foster son, Innse of the Chase.” ‘ Let 
Innse depart in safety, but you hasten 
to the pass of the ford, and defend it 
till aid comes at dawn.” “Let m 
right hand wither !” said Innse, “ if 
desert my chief and foster-father in 
his need. Fiachna and myself will 
do what skill and valour can.” 

As they came to the pass, said 
Fiachna, “ I will proceed to the island 
to see the state and the strength of 
the foe. You guard the pass.” Innse 
was not long on his post when he 
perceived a Grecian chief approach- 
ing at the head of fifty men. “What 
seek you?” saidhe. “We goto fetch 
the head of Fion, son of Cumhail, to 
lay it at the feet of the King of the 
World. And who of the noble or 
ignoble people of the earth are you, 
standing there with arms and ar- 
mour?” “Tam Innse of the Chase, 
fuster-son of Fion, son of Cumbail, 
and if you attempt to cross the ford 
your flesh shall be a feast for the 
wolves and ravens.” 

Then rushed onwards the soldiers ; 
and as corn before the reaper, so fell 
their bodies before the keen-cutting 
glaive of Innse, till not a man re- 
mained in life except their chief. 
Now came he on in strength and fury, 
and after a stern struggle, Lmnse, ex- 
hausted by wielding his heavy arms, 
and weakened with wounds, was 
felled to the earth, and his noble 
head severed from his white and 
powerful body. 

Fiachna returning from his quest, 
met the Grecian chief bearing the 
head of Innse. “ Whose is that trophy 
you bear!” said he. “ It is the head 
of Innse, foster-son of Fion, chief of 
the warriors of Erinn. He slew fifty 
of my warriors, but perished by my 
hand. I am going to lay it at the 
feet of the King of the World.” 
“Yours or mine must bear it com- 
yvany,” said Fiachna, and with his 
or blade he struck his foeman on 
the helm, and brought him to his 
knee. Furious, but short, was the 
deadly struggle, and when it ceased 
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Fiachna was bearing two heads as 
he passed to the ford. There, finding 
the body of Innse, he made a grave, 
and many times kissing the head of 
his foster-brother, and shedding bit- 
ter tears, he laid both it and the body 
in the grave, and covered it with 
tender care. 

He approached the castle, and 
many were the questions and an- 
swers that followed. Fion sorely be- 
wailed the fate of his foster-son, and 
blessed the brave Fiachna for aveng- 
ing his death. “Go now, my son,” 
said he, “and, while strength is left 
you, defend the pass till succour 
comes.” 

In the island, Mogach became 
anxious about the fate of the fifty 
that had gone towards the Quick- 
beam Castle. Taking sweets and fine 
meats to torment Conan the Greedy, 
before putting all to death, he came 
with fiity men to the ford; and dis- 
may fell on his heart when he beheld 
the pile of dead warriors. “ Who are 
you! and who were these warriors 
when life was in their veins, and 
arins in their hands.” “I am Fiachna, 
son of Fion, and these the allies of 
the treacherous Mogach, prince of 
Lochlann. Send forward your sol- 
diers till their slain corses enlarge 
the pile !’ Onwards came the fighting 
men of Lochlann, and Fiachna “ rush- 
ed through them, and over them, and 
under them, as a wolf through a flock 
of sheep, or a hawk through 4 flight 
of small birds,’’* till there was not a 
man of the fifty on whom the doom of 
desolation had not come. Then came, 
in fresh arms and in untired strength, 
Mogach, and fell on Fiachna, who 
returned blow for blow, and reply to 
the demand, though weak with fa- 
tigue and much loss of blood. 

Oisin remained still on the Hill of 
Truth, and was surprised that Fiachna 
and Innse had not returned. “Igo,” 
said Diarmuidh of the Ball Seircet 
(Beauty Spot), “to find out what has 
happened ; perhaps the feast is too 
dektites for them to quit it.” “IT 
go with you,” said Faha, grandson 
of Conn. When they drew near the 
ford they heard the clang of the glaives 
on the helms and shields and loricas 





* An often-repeated image in the old heroic tales. 
+ The reader will please keep a former remark in mind concerning the uniform hard 
sound of c and G, and the pronunciation of the finale in Celtic words, 
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of Fiachna and Mogach, and the 
groans of the dying warriors. “ That 
is the war-shout of Fiachna,” said 
Diarmuidh ; “weak and faint it 
seems.” On they ran, and there, on 
the farther side, was Fiachna, beaten 
behind his shield. “ Thousand woes!” 
said Diarmuidh. “If I cross this 
heap he will be slain before my sword 
reach his foe. If I cast my spear, it 
is he, perhaps, whom it will pierce.” 
“Never yet,” said Faha, “did you 
cast the lance in vain.” Swifter than 
the wind it went whistling, and the 
length of a warrior’s arm beyond the 
body of Mogach it went, first break- 
ing the buckler and the strong coat 
of mail. 

Though the shades of death were 
on his eyes, and the force failing 
from his arm, with a final thrust he 
freed the soul of Fiachna, and in the 
next moment his own head was shorn 
from his shoulders by the blade of 
the son of Duinne, as a tuft of dry 
grass by the scythe of the mower. 
“ Had I found you dead,” said Diar- 
muidh, “when I crossed the ford, 
your head and body should not have 
been separated. Now I take your 
head to Fion as eric for the death of 
his son.” 

Leaving Faha to watch the pass, 
he hastened tothe Quick-beam Castle, 
and called out to the curaidhe to let 
him in, “ That is the voice of Diar- 
muidh,” said Fion. “ Alas, alas ! we 
cannot stir from our seats. What 
were those cries and clang of arms 
that have been coming to our ears.” 
“They were the cries of the foes of 
Erin, that have fallen by the strong 
hand of Fiachna; but your noble 
son lies on his shield, lifeless.” ‘“ Wo 
chuma! my noble son! Who has 
taken his life? Is his slayer still 
under arms, and what name does he 
bear?’ “Mogach, son of Colgan 
(your thankless Daltha), was he called. 
His lifeless body lies at the ford. I 
bear his head by the long golden 
locks.” “ Many times have you done 
me a service, Oson of Duinne! This, 
your last, is the greatest. Continue 
to watch till dawn till our people 
arrive, O Diarmuidh. We are as 
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powerless as caillachs spinning in the 
sun. 

“Great is my misery, O Diar- 
muidh,” cried Conan. “Cold as the 
coldest icicle is my body. My hun- 
ger is as that of the famished wolf ; 
still more unbearable is my thrist. 
Rich are the meats and delicious the 
drinks at the tables of the kings in 
the island fortress. I lay you under 
obligations, O Diarmuidh, to bring 
me thence food and drink.” “ Mis- 
fortune on the tongue that said the 
wish !” said Diarmuidh. “ Are the 
chiefs of the Chlanna Baoisgne and 
the Chlanna Morna to be left at the 
mercy of their foes, while I seek in 
peril food and drink for Conan 
the Bald?” “Ah, son of Duinne, 
if a dark or golden-haired young 
maiden had made the request, no 
complaint would be heard.” “TI go ; 
but if evil befall the Fianna, may 
your grave be left without dallan or 
cromlech !”* As he passed the ford, 
and mentioned his errand to Faha, 
“ By the hand of Fion,” said he, “I 
would not like to imperil so many 
lives to satisfy foul-mouthed Conan’s 
appetite. Take him food and drink 
from this store, brought by Mogach.” 
“If I did,” said Diarmuidh, “ he 
would say it was the refuse of the 
common fighting men; and though I 
would easily survive a stroke of his 
sword, I dread his evil tongue.” 

So he passed on, and entered the 
hall where the king of the world and 
his son Borb sat at table. . Carrying 
his naked glaive under his left arm, 
he advanced to the table ; and taking 
bread and meat and a flagon of 
mead from off it, he turned and 
quitted the hall. Eyes of warriors 
and common fighting men glared on 
him. But the master of the feast 
made no signal of offence, nor spoke 
word.t+ Returning by the ford, he 
found Faha asleep, but without 
waking him he passed on to the 
Quick-beam Castle, and cried, “‘ Here 
is food and drink, O Conan. The 
door is firmly closed ; how shall I 
convey it to you?” “None of the 
Chlanna Baoisgne equals Diarmuidh 
in strength and agility,” said Conan, 





* Upright or flat burial stones. 


+ The editor of these romances is unable to say whether this forbearance arose from 
the rigid observation of ancient hospitality, or some secret terror which overcame the 


company on the appearance of Diarmuidh, 
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“except Osgur, son of Oisin. It 
would be to his disgrace to seek from 
“—— help or advice.” 

iarmuidh stepped back to the 
ford, and returning with a war-mace 
on his shoulder, with a powerful 
sweep he struck the thick wall of 
mighty planks, opposite the head of 
Conan. A heavy splinter from the 
strong boards dashing against his 
head caused him to utter such a cr 
as shook the building. “Take, 
Conan,” said Diarmuidh, “the provi- 
sions. May you get from them the 
full benefit you deserve!” He then 
returned to the ford, where Faha 
still slept. 

By this time the kings of the 
Islands of the Floods had learned the 
fate of Mogach, whom they blamed 
for having gone to the Quick-beam 
Castle. They had brought the en- 
chantment on the Curaidhe, and they 
only should be allowed. to come and 
slay them. They now proceeded to 
the ford, each leading fifty men ; and 
there, mighty in stature, and terrible 
in his arms and armour, stood the 
heroic son of O’Duinne. “ Art thou 
Diarmuidh of the Beauty Spot?” 
said the kings. “Be certain of it,” 
said he. “That gladdens us,” they 
replied. You a we received our 
military education at the same col- 
lege. No secret of fight or manage- 
ment of warriors known by one is 
unknown to the others. By our for- 
mer brotherhood in arms we request 
you to stand aside, nor bar our march 
to the Quick-beam Castle.” “ Evil you 
intend, Fion, and Goll, and the rest ; 
so here I remain to oppose you while 
I can wield spear, glaive, and buckler. 
At dawn my duty ceases, for then 
four battalions of Fion will be on the 
plain.” “Perish in your rashness !” 
cried the kings of the Islands of the 
Floods, and the rush was as that of 
wild boars, or wolves, or furious stags. 
Vain was their strength and fury. 
Invulnerable he stood; and arms, 
heads, and limbs, were lopped away, 
as dry boughs under the axe of the 
woodman. With the clang and the 
outcry went the sleep of Faha, and 
right on Diarmuidh he ran with level- 
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led javelin for not arousing him be- 
fore. Diarmuidh stepped aside, and 
full on the foreign soldiers rushed the 
chief, and armed and valiant men fell 
before him as weak grass. “ Right,” 
said Diarmuidh. “ When the foes have 
perished to a man, then avenge your 
wrongs on me.” Diarmuidh was en- 
gaged by the three kings, and terrible 
was the strife; for all the skill in 
stroke and ward, that was ever 
known to warrior of Erin or Loch- 
lann, was possessed by every one of 
the four. But one by one they sunk 
under his crushing blows, and of 
their force of thrice fifty swordsmen, 
not one was left to bear back the 
news to the island fortress. 

Then proceeded Diarmuidh and 
Faha to the castle, and joyfully they 
greeted the enchanted warriors. 
Again was Diarmuidh about to wield 
the war-mace, and force an entrance; 
but Fion cried, “The blood of the 
island kings applied to the door will 
open it wide, and applied to our per- 
sons will restore us to liberty.” It 
was done, and soon every laoch had 
sprung to his feet, and was rejoicing 
in his freedom and strength like an 
unchained eagle. Conan was the last 
thought of, and when his turn came 
the magic blood was spent. Great 
were the lamentations ot the trouble- 
some man; but Diarmuidh and Faha 
came to the rescue. Taking him by 
the arms they tore him from his icy 
seat, in spite of his fierce outcries, 
and long it was before he could walk, 
chase the deer, or stand in battle 
line.* 

News came to the Monarch of the 
World of the loss of his skilful and 
brave allies; and at dawn of day he 
issued forth on the plain, and with 


‘his warlike son, Borb, marshalled his 


host numerous as the forest leaves. 
By this time, Oisin, and those who 
had remained with him, and the four 
battalions of the Fianna arrived, and 
were formed in battle-array by Fion. 
In front of the first battalion were 
the agile, and strong, and strife-lov- 
ing chiefs of the Chlanna Baoisgne. 
Before the second, towered Goll, son 
of Morna, and the Conacht laochs, 


* We have been obliged to omit, among other matters, the grateful expressions used by 


Fion to Diarmuidh. Trust not in princes! 


Diarmuidh, on the point of death, which 


could have been averted by Fion, reminded him of the service rendered him at this 


“ Castle Perilous,’ but in vain. 
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The swift and slaughtering sons of 
Smol led the third ; and the fourth 
was commanded by the impetuous 
sons of Nimhneach. Before every 
chief was borne his banner of silk 
and gold; and when the Dordfion 
blew the battle signal, the onset was 
as the waves of the ocean meeting a 
mountain river, or as two clouds 
charged with thunder meeting in the 
sky. Foot opposed foot, blow met 
blow, and the war cries and the clang 
of the arms rose louder than the roar 
of ten thousand bulls, or the storm- 
driven waves flung back to ocean 
from the rocks of Rinkan Bearra. 
Stern was the strife waged hy the 
savage Borb with the stubborn Goll, 
son of Morna ; but at the end he lay 
powerless on the bloody turf. Many 
were the strong fighting men of the 
Fianna who perished by the sword 
of the King of the World, till he 
came before Osgur the peerless, the 
invincible. Awful was the strife of 
the heroes, and the weapons of the 
surrounding warriors were lowered, 
while they gazed on the fierce com- 
bat. After a long strife, the enraged 
son of Ossian, seizing his ponderous 
glaive with both hands, and rising, in 
his might, discharged an irresistible 
blow on the shoulder of his foeman. 
Shield and lorica gave way before the 
crushing stroke, and with a dismal 
clang of arms the mighty chief fell 
backward on the red turf. 

The strife was soon over; flight 
was taken to the bay, and all who 
perished not by the swords, and axes, 
aud javelins of the Fianna, went 
sorrowfully in their galleysto the land 
of the white strangers. 


We now present one of the old his- 
toric romances, of which the reader 
may see another specimen in the 
Archeological Society’s series, enti- 
tled the battle of Magh Rath (The 
Field by the Fort, Moyra). Some of 
our modern romancers, taking a 
historical subject as base, make the 
personages of our school-books the 
chief characters in the plot, and 
as every one knows their fortunes 
already, any deep interest in the story 
is out of the question. In Celtic his- 
toric romance the concoctor set to 
work in a different manner. Using 


: 
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the veriest skeleton of fact, he wound 
over aud round it wreaths of flowers, 
combined with ribbons and streamers 
of gilt paper. Something of the shape 
of the subject was evident, but not an 
indication of its true features, nor 
natural colour, nor expression, nor 
appropriate motion. 

All that the reader can receive of this 
romance as true, or probably true, is 
that Cumhail, chief of the militia of 
tne country, himself belonging to the 
Leinster knights, assumed too much 
authority ; and that the reigning mo- 
narch deposing him, and appointing 
Goll MacMorna, of the Conacht divi- 
sion in his place, and meeting him 
near Castle Knoc, probably in the 
west side of the Phonix Park, de- 
feated his forces and slew him. 
The names of several historical per- 
sonages are quoted through the piece. 
The Eoghan mentioned there after- 
wards defeated Conn, and obliged 
him to divide the kingdom with him. 


THE FIGHT OF CASTLE KNOC.* 


After the death of Cahir Mhor 
(Charles the Great), slain by Conn of 
the Hundred Battles, the people of 
Leinster remained without a king, 
without prosperity, without tribute. 
Conn, now supreme ruler in Ireland, 
bestowed on his sage councillor, 
the yellow-haired Criomthan, son of 
Mogh Corb, the rule of the province 
of Gallian (S. Leinster), and the dis- 
trict of the gently-flowing Liffé, which 
authority he long and happily enjoyed. 

At this time the great chief of the 
Fianna of Erinn was the noble Cum- 
hail, son of Trenmor, son of Baoisgue ; 
and while the battle was fought 
which made Conn Ard-Righ at Tea- 
mor, he was among the isles, towards 
the Sea of Lochlann, hunting and 
slaying deer, and wolves, and wild 
boars. Thrice fifty of the uncon- 
quered Fianna of Leinster were in his 
company. Whenthe news reached 
him of the death of Cahir Mhor he 
prepared to return and assume the 
sovereignty of Leinster, and he and 
his people embarked in their high- 


cornered, big-bellied, broad-sailed 
barques. While the wind filled the 


flowing sails behind, and the sharp 
prows cut the yielding plain before, 





* Cath Cnuca, 
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and the white foam scattered on 
either side, and the long and level 
wakes lay still in the rear, they left 
headland and level shore behind, and 
soon arrived at Inver Colpa.* 

There Cumhail, son of Trenmor, set 
up his standard, and the province of 
Leinster owned him as king; and long 
and happy would have been his rule, 
but pride and ambition seized on his 
heart, and he was already in wish and 
desire the Ard-Righ of Erinn. So 
he fostered the sons of Cathoir Mhor, 
and they and his other tributary 
chiefs made raids on Munster, and on 
the level plain of Bregia,t and on 
Meath, and drove away herds of 
cattle, and took spoils of cloaks, and 
loricas, and Skin, and women 
slaves, and men slaves. 

So a general outcry arose against 
Cumhail, and messengers were sent 
to Teamor of kings, and, they said-— 
““We are impoverished and slaugh- 
tered by Cumhail, son of Trenmor, 
son of Baoisgne, and if you cannot 
protect our raths, and the houses and 
the stables of our Brughaids, and our 
bodachs from this terrible chief, even 
let him sit on your throne, and then 
he will not suffer us, his own proper 
subjects, to be despoiled and evilly 
treated.” So swift messengers came 
from Teamor to Naas of the Kings, 
and said—“ Cumhail, son of, &., &e., 
Chief of Leinster ; Conn, son of &e. 
Ard Righ of Erin, greets thee, anc 
gives invitation to the Court at Tea- 
mor, to meet sundry chiefs of Mun- 
ster, Conaght, and Uladh, and there 
treat of things pertaining to the well- 
being of the whole island, but chiefly 
of Meath and Bregia.” “ Py the hand 
of your king, honoured guests and 
heralds, I will neither proceed to 
Teaimor, nor hold council there 
with petty or supreme sovereign.” 
“* Whence proceeds your hatred to the 
Ard-Righ, and your ravages on Mun- 
ster, Meath, and Bregia?’ “They 
proceed from my determined will to 
avenge the death of my lamented 
king, Cahir Mhor, slain by Conn, and 


by Conal, son of Aongus, and Chief 
of the Chlanna Morna ; also from the 
annoyance my people receive from the 
tribute-gatherers of your Ard-Righ, 
all selected from the Conacht tribes, 
and bearing off the fruits of our labour 
to the high court at Teamor.” 

When the messengers delivered 
Cumhail’s answer to the justice-lov- 
ing, gentle-spoken King Conn, he was 
much incensed, and sent the same 
messengers, trusty and swift of foot, 
to Conal, son of Aongus, where he 
kept state at Cruachan,} and informed 
him of the proud doings of Cumhail, 
chief of the Chlanna Baoisgne. Then 
assembled the champions of Crua- 
chan, and of Magh Aoi (Mayo), and 
the other warriors of Conacht, and 
they proceeded in one body to Teamor. 
When all were seated in the Mid 
Cuarta of the royal rath, Conn pub- 
licly announced the insolent bearing 
of Cumhail, and sought the counsel of 
the chiefs ; and the counsel given by 
Conal was this. “If pride and in- 
justice have got such hold on the re- 
bellious chief of the militia of Erin, 
let the office be removed, and given 
to the loyal and valiant Goll, son of 
Morna, as yet unconquered in war, 
and marked by all the good qualities 
that should distinguish a perfect war- 
rior, a loyal subject, and a lover of 
his land. 

Now Goll, son of Morna, was fos- 
ter-brother to Conn, and when Conal 
teld him at Cruachan that he was 
ane commander-in-chief, he 
gladly led his furces to Teamor, and 
was there joined by the son of Conal, 
and Achy the one-eyed, the son of 
Carthan, both foster-brothers of 
Conn, and Fiacha, son of Cletie, Kin 
of Bregia, and the yellow-haire 
Criomthan, son of Mogh Corb, the 
instructor of Conn. 

Then they began to speak of the 
force and prowess of Cumhail ; and 
Goll said that few men exceeded the 
son of Trenmor in activity, in the 
knowledge of arms, in strength, in 
wisdom, and in ruling a battle, “but 





* “ Colpa’s Harbour, now Drogheda. It derives the more ancient of its names from the 
circumstance of Colpa, one of the captains in the Milesian invasion, having been drowned 
there on attempting to land. 

+ The level plain extending from Meath, the coast line of Fingal and the base of the 
Dublin Mountains being its eastern and south-eastern limits. Bray still retains the 
ancient name. See the “Cromlech on Howth,” by S. Ferguson, M..1.A. 

¢ Now Rath-Croghan, county Roscommon, 
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yet,” said he “I doubt not to over- 
come him if I only have the aid of 
Liath Luachra (Grey rushes), son of 
Achy of Arran, whom Cumhail ex- 
pelled from the militia of Erin, and 
who is now living desolate and with- 
out revenue at the ‘ Cataract of Red 
Hugh.’”* “ Let a messenger depart 
at once to the Cataract for this dread 
warrior,” said Conn; “and when he 
arrives what are the rewards to be 
offered him?’ “The reward he will 
demand,” said Goll, “are, first, the 
noble-minded Dubhan, son of the 
richly embroidered Mogha, who takes 
in three bounteous draughts at the 
mouth of the yellow-valed, ever- 
beautiful Boyne, as many comely and 
fine flavoured fishes as supply Cum- 
hail’s forces even to fulness with food. 
Secondly, he shall obtain the corr- 
bolg, the impenetrable coat of mail, 
and the other war-jewels (sword, 
helmet, &e.,) guarded by Maev, the 
Sighe queen of Carmain (Wexford), 
for the use of Cumbhail to protect 
him from every danger: Further, he 
shall have under command the Fianna 
of the two provinces of Munster, 
when Cumhail is defeated.” 

Then was called the female runner, 
Iathla, daughter of Ainle, and Con 
addressed her in a poem, and she 
answered him in the same— 


CONN. 
“ Tathla, daughter of Ainle, 

For the sake of Erinn and me its Ard- 
Righ, 

Successfully intreat the unconquered 
hero, 

And here bring with thee Liath Luachra, 

Into my presence in Teamor of the 
Kings.” 


IATHLA. 
“What reward shall I offer him, my 
King? 
To deceive the hero would be a base act. 
Is it gold, or silver, precious stones, or 
cattle ?” 


CONN. 
“The Corrbolg and the war-jewels shall 
be given him, 
The Corrbolg which protects Cumhail 
in danger. 
He shall further be endowed with rule 
Over the two fair provinces of Munster. 
Moreover he shall obtain the good 
Dubhan, 


{Feh. 


Dubhan, son of the fine embroidered 
Mogha, 

Whose draughts of fine fish feed half the 
warriors of Erinn.” 


So Iathla sped swiftly forward till 
she came in sight of Liath Luachra, 
at Assaroe, where he stood dejectedly 
on the sea-shore among his warriors. 
When they saw the woman-runner 
approaching they feared, for they 
es ag she was followed by a 
mighty force. But their hearts were 
soon joyful as she delivered her mes- 
sage from Conn, Sovereign of Erinn ; 
and in a short time she and they were 
in his presence in the Midchuarta of 
Teamor. 

Conn welcomed Liath Luachra and 
his warriors, and confirmed the gifts 
promised, and gave him ahundred and 
fifty noble youths as hostages that he 
would keep his word in good faith. 

Liath Luachra then put his hand 
into the hand of Conn, and into the 
hand of Goll, and into the hand of 
Conal, son of Aongus, and the con- 
federacy was formed. 

Then were swift messengers sent 
to the chiefs of Ulster, to Achy of the 
red neck, to Iomchy of the red arm, 
and to the other nobles of the pro- 
vince ; and they came and joined the 
bands of Conacht, of Meath, and of 
Bregia; but the chiefs of Munster 
were already engaged to Cumhail, 
and refused to come. Ambassadors 
then went to Naas of the Kings to 
Cumhail, desiring him on the part of 
Conn to own him for his sovereign, 
and give him due allegiance, or meet 
him at the head of the clans of Ulster, 
of those of Conacht, and of the war- 
riors of Liath Luachra the Invincible, 
at the plain surrounding the fort of 
Cnuca (Castle Knoc). Cumhail was 
scarce able to contain his anger, but 
according to custom he consulted his 
assembled chiefs. Then one arose, 
and addressed him thus, “ Cumbhail, 
King of Leinster, chief of the stand- 
ing force of Erinn, privileged to hunt 
wild game through Erinn, Alba, Bri- 
tain, and Gaul, and all the western 
countries of the world, and hitherto 
invincible in war, it does not become 
you to submit to any king in Erinn, 
or the world entire. My counsel is 
that you send defiance to Conn, and 





* Eas Aodh Ruadh, Assaroe, the Salmon-leap at Ballyshannon. 
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at the plain of Cnuca make him feel 
the edge of the blue weapons of Gal- 
lian and Muimhe.” 

This speech was approved by the 
loud acclaim of the chiefs present, 
and the ambassadors returned with 
terms of defiance to Conn and his as- 
sembled forces. 

Those that came to the assistance 
of Cumhail from Munster, were 
Conaire the Gentle, the son of Mogha 
Lamha; Machniad, son of Mogha 
Lugha ; Mogha Nuadh of the bright 
countenance ; and in chief, Eoghan, 
son of Mogha Nuadh, to whom all 
gathered with their forces, and who 


proudly led them to the presence of 


Cumhail. 

While the fighting men were ga- 
thering at Naas, Cumhail and some 
of his friends went to the chase, and 
at last, fatigued and weary, he strayed 
to the edge of a dark lake; and on 
the rock that overhung it he espied a 
beauteous maiden sitting. Her yel- 
low hair, confined in front by a golden 
torque, fell in curls on her shoulders. 
Her eyes were large, blue, and beam- 
ing. Her features, soft, and regular, 
and of the purest colours. Her gar- 
ment of bright shining silk, circled a 
slender-waisted sunbright, lovely- 
shaped body. Over this flowed her 
many-hued mantle. Fine embroidery 
covered her delicate feet. Her de- 
meanour was modest and yet noble, 
and to Cumhail’s questions and com- 
pliments she gave discreet answers, 
informing him that her father was 
the druid Tadg, of the luminous 
side, son of Nuagat, of the Sighe 
fort of Almhuin. 

Cumhail, forgetful of the solemn 
oath taken by every warrior of the 
Fianna Eirionn, offered violence to 
this excellent virgin, Muirrean, daugh- 
ter of Tadg of the shining body ; but 
great was his sorrow and dejection on 
listening to her gentle upbraidings, 
and prophecies of the evils that were 
to await him, when she learned that 
he was the chief of the Clan Baoisgne. 

Now Maev, the white skinned and 
golden haired Bhan Sighe, had pro- 
mised to Cumhail the war jewels 
and the impenetrable Corrbolg kept 
in the Sighe hill of Carmain ; but 
when the wise Tadg learned from 
the golden-haired Muirrean the guilt 
of Cumhail, he uttered a vow of 
deadly vengeance, and determined 
that this fairy house should be sur- 


rounded by a mist, and remain inac- 
cessible to all the messengers sent by 
Cumhail, son of Trenmor, for the 
magic jewelled lorica, the Corrbolg. 

This was one unfavourable obstacle 
to the success of Cumhail ; another 
was that when the sons of Cathoir 
Mhor assembled at Atha cliath (Dub- 
lin), to march to Cnuca, there ap- 
peared before them on the plain the 
eautiful Aine, the fairy love of 
Fiacha, son of Cathoir Mhor, who 
forbade them to fight against Conn. 
These are some lines of the poem she 
uttered— 


‘ Sons of a king, consent not to this war. 
At Cnuca Goll will be in the battle, 
Conn in the struggle. 
Goll will gain renown, he will shed the 
heart’s blood of Cumhail : 
Mine are words of truth, draw not the 
sword against Conn.” 


So in the approaching fight, Cum- 
hail had none to depend on but his 
own people, and his foster-brothers, 
and the trusty clans of the south. 
So he sent forward the faithful Balar, 
son of Eogan, to Maev, golden-haired 
fairy queen of Carmain, for the magic 
war-jewels and shirt of mail, the 
Corrbolg. But Tadg, the deeply- 
learned and much incensed father of 
the gentle Muirrean, spread a very- 
dark druidic mist before him, so that 
he could neither find the powerful 
friendly Maev, nor her magic house. 
Returning in grief, he was received 
at the richly adorned Sighe house of 
Naas, by Aine, the Lianan of Fiach, 
son of Cathoir Mhor, who gave him 
rich war jewels for Cumhail ; but 
warned him against meeting the 
heroic Conn at Cnuca. 

When he came into Cumhail’s pre- 
sence he was addressed in a poem, 
and answered in the same. 


CUMHAIL. 
“My head for you, O youth, honourable, 
punctual in your return: 
Have you brought with you the jewels 
for which I have delayed ?” 


BALAR. 
“You will get Lugha’s shield, a guard 

against lances, 

And the helmet of Borcha of hills, a 
chief unhurt in conflicts, 

And the elegant belt of Ganean, a suc- 
cour in distress, 

And the sword of conquering Macha, 
the war jewel of red heroes ; 

But draw not the sword on Conn at 
Cnuca,” 
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At this time the warriors of Conn 
of the Hundred. Battles, and those of 
Cumhail, chief of the Fianna of 
Leinster, were nearing each other on 
the gorse-blossomed, grassy — of 
Cnuca ; but the soul of Cumhail 
was darkened, for the wise druid, 
Conmean, had prophesied his defeat 
and death in the near battle. How- 
ever he revéaled that Muirrean’s son 
should in time renew his fame, and 
be chief of the Fianna of all Erinn, 
as he once was. So he called the 
swift-limbed, red-mouthed Boghmin, 
his female runner, and thus gave her 
in earnest charge. 

“My trusty Boghmin, speed with 
secrecy and diligence to the fairy 
mount of Almhuin, the residence of 
the much-knowing Tadg of the 
bright side, son of Nuadha. Accost 
his daughter, Muirrean Muncaoin 
(fair neck), with kindness, and remain 
about her till my son be born, giving 
her all your care and tenderness. 
Tell her that my greatest sorrow on 
going to battle is the wrong she has 
suffered at my hands. My son shall 
be in time the renowned, the coura- 

eous, the wise above men, and his 
ame shall fill Erinn, Alba, and 
Britain. So has prophesied Conmean 
the foreseeing. But leave him not 
to the ill-treatment of Tadg the re- 
vengeful. Carry him away from his 
mother’s house, rear him in caves and 
forests; and so shall he grow up 
strong, and fleet, and prudent; and 
Fion, son of Cumhail, shall be cele- 
brated by bards while the waters sur- 
round Erinn. These, my faithful 
Boghmin, are perhaps the last words 
you shall ever hear from me. Fare- 
well !” 

On the side of Conn, that noble, 
great-minded, courageous king, on 
the morn of battle, attired his manly 
beautiful body in a silken shirt ; and 
over that buckled on his bright, 
strong, and finely-tempered coat of 
mail. Heslung his jewel-hilted sword 
by his side, placed on his head his 
helm of finest-wrought steel, girt on 
his jewelled belt, took his many- 
coloured shield on his left arm, and 
grasped in his right his venomous* 
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sparkling spears. Thus attired, he 
delivered i ineeatinnee address to 
his warriors of Bregia, of Tailtean, 
of Teamor, of Conacht, and of Uladh, 
and all, with wild shouts, cried to be 
led to battle. 

Cumhail, the tall, fierce general, 
arrayed in his shining arms, har- 
angued his Leinster forces with words 
of fire. “Shall we,” said he, “ con- 
tinue to pay the cursed Boroihme 
(tribute), which was inflicted on the 
guilty Achy Ainchean ?t We are in- 
nocent of wrong to the Ard-Righ of 
Erinn, and will to the death resist 
his claim. Let him gather his auxi- 
liaries from the four winds. They 
will know, when expiring on the 
blood-stained field, why the blue 
blades of Leinster have been sung by 
poets of burning words.” 

So with banners waving, sun- 
beams flashing from helms, shields, 
and lance-points, war-cries, and bugle- 
blasts rending the air, and the tramp- 
ing of many thousand fierce-minded 
heroes on the dry, short grass, the 
men of Gallian rushed to close 
quarters with the much more nu- 
merous tribes commanded by Conn. 
No pause, no thought of fear, and 
more than once the terrible very- 
enraged Leinster clans made their 
multitudinous foes recoil from their 
terrible onset. Wedge-like, they 
ae the opposing masses, and the 
1eavy-armed men of Conacht, of 
Uladh, and of Meath, were levelled 
by their heavy blows as the strong 
oxen fall before the mace of the butcher. 

Cumhail raged through the battle- 
field as the wolf among a flock of 
sheep, or a wolf-hound among a pack 
of frightened wolves. A wide space 
grew at each side, a wider space be- 
hind him; and when Goll crossed 
his path, wounds deep and long were 
inflicted on the firm and rough body 
of the son of Morna by his heavy 
keen-cutting glaive. But many war- 
riors were thrust between them by 
the press of strife; and after hun- 
dreds had fallen bv the arm of the 
unconquering son of Trenmor,astrong © 
and unerring spear, cast from the arm 
of Goll, pierced his strong mail, and 





* “Venomous,” in the mouths of the story-tellers, meant deadly, but without any re- 


ference to poison. 


+ The cause of enforcing this galling tribute was related in the review of Morley's 


“English writers before Chaucer.” 
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tore asunder his mighty heart— 
that heart on which a shadow of fear 
had never fallen. 

But the fate of their heroic leader 
turned not the feet of the clans of 
Leinster homewards. Criomthan the 
yellow-haired, and the wise and va- 
liant prince, Eogan of Munster, 
cheered on their forces with bugle 
blasts, shouts of defiance, and ringing 
blows heard afar in the din. Many 
of the warriors of Conn perished that 
day, long after the lifeless body of 
Cumhail was stretched on his orna- 
mented, very-beautiful shield. Eogan, 
when he found that further strife 
was fruitless, withdrew with his re- 
maining forces, and in later days de- 
feated the mighty Conn, and forced 
from his rule the Southern half of 
Erinn. 

Even when joy was at its height in 
Liathdrnim* (Tara), the triumph of 
the Ard-Righ was tempered by the 
pephany of the wise and truthful 
Cithrua. 


“ Powerful is your sway, O Conn ; 

Plentiful your Lios in Liathdruim. 

On the broad smooth plain of the Liffé 

You gained the victory over Cumhail 

Without falsehood, he was a fair, wise 
man, 

Unequalled in the strife of heroes ; 

His offspring yet unborn ; 

Will one day crush the clan of Morna, 

And defeat the progeny of Conn. 

His sway will be felt throughout Banbha, 

The King of green-sided Tara will be 
disturbed. 

Eoghan Mhor, magnanimous youth, 

Has gained the south ; evil will it be 
for Conn. 

From Spain he will trouble Banbha ; 

The daughter of its king he will wed, 

He will afterwards afflict the clans of 
Meath, 

And trample the horny hills of Con- 
acht,’” 


The quasi-historic poems and tales, 
though composed by different bards, 
generally dovetailed well into each 
other. The youth of Fion, son of 
Cumhail, forms a continuation of this 
piece, and relates Boghmin’s troubles 
to save the infant from the search 
instituted by Conn, and his own 
vengeful grandfather. The adven- 
tures of the young hero are to be 
found at full length in the second 
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volume of the Ossianic Society's 
Transactions. 

What is here presented of this and 
the preceding story is a mere ab- 
stract, as much of the style and 
spirit of the originals being preserved 
as the editor was capable of seizing. 
Parts of the Cath Cnuca are start- 
lingly florid, to say the least of them. 
It is to be remarked that there is no 
mention of slings, bows, arrows, battle- 
axes, or maces mentioned in either of 
the tales. The bronze double-edged 
glaives (Cloidimh), and the lances 
and javelins cast over-hand, are the 
same as in the Iliad. 

If our ancient chroniclers did not, 
in every instance, succeed in estab- 
lishing the truth of their records, they 
certainly deserved more credit than 
some of them have received, so great 
was the interest they took in their 
favourite studies, and so firmly did 
they seek to establish the foundation 
of the literary structure they were 
employed in raising. One of them 
has even left on record, or invented 
some particulars of the primal his- 
torian who witnessed some of the 
evil doings before the flood. 


FIONNTUIN MAC BOCHNA.+ 


In the days of Noah, and while the 
ark was being built, there dwelt in 
the forests by the banks of the Tigris, 
Bith, with his wife Birren, of the 
race of Cain. Near them lived their 
daughter, Keséra, whose husband, 
Finntan, was of the blood of Seth. 
Farther off was the wood-built habi- 
tation of their son, Lara, and his wife, 
Blama. None of these paid adora- 
tion to the Creator but Finntan, and 
to hiin was revealed the approaching 
destruction of mankind by a univer- 
sal deluge. He constructed a rudely 
built vessel, and not until it was 
finished could he induce his relatives 
to escape with him from the impend- 
ing danger. His unbelieving consort 
tenderly loved him, and though fear- 
less of the coming danger, she deter- 
mined to share his fate. The others 
{einen them at the last hour; the 

yark went down the river; and in 
one year from that day they were 
entering a bay on the west coast of 





* Tar Grey Ringe. 
¢ “ Fair Wave, Son of Ocean,” 
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the then uninhabited woody island, 
afterwards called Erinn. 

They lived by hunting and fishing, 
and moved inland till they reached 
that mountain in the centre of the 
island, which has since borne the 
name of Lara’s wife, Blama. They 
were all in the prime of their age 
when they left the far-off eastern 
land, varying in age from four to five 
hundred years each. But nowacouple 
of centuries seemed to have passed 
over their heads in one revolution 
of the year. Hardly had they reached 
the hill when Bith and Birren expired 
on the same day. Their sorrowing 
children had scarcely interred them, 
raised their pile, and sung their la- 
mentation, when Lara and Blama fol- 
lowed them to the lone house. Now 
were Finntan and Kesdra the only 
dwellers on the island ; and as they 
sat in woe by the side of the neigh- 
bouring loch, and looked on the crom- 
lechs laid over their relatives, Ke- 
sdra burst into a wild passion of grief 
and reproaches against her gods and 
against the God worshipped by her 
husband. He spoke to her of a future 
state of rest and happiness for those 
who were submissive to the decree of 
the Al/-Wise and All-Good ; but her 
fury only gathered strength. Just 
then a volume of white vapour arose 
from the dark loch. It went round 
and round, and at last wheeled out 
between the living pair; then inrapid 
whirls it sunk again on the lake, and 
Kesdra was left desolate on the brink. 
She cried out wildly on her husband 
not to abandon her ; but seeing no- 
thing but the wild hill round her, the 
grey sky over her, and the dark wa- 
ter beneath, she flung herself wildly 
below its quiet surface to find her 
a or perish with him. To the 
right land of Tir-na-n-oge was Finn- 
tan conveyed, and there was he con- 
scious of the great flood that sub- 
merged the island, of its loneliness 
for three hundred years, of the land- 
ing of the parricide Partholan, and 
the speedy destruction of his colony 
by a plague at Ben Edair. Then in 
succession came the clans of Nemidh, 
the Fomorian Pirates, the Firbolgs, 
the learned Danaans, the warlike 
Milesians ; and after a thousand 
years of their sway, worshipping the 


Host of Heaven and the spirits of 
the seas, the lakes, the forests, and 
the hills, it was told at the Court of 
Laeré that astrange Druid, in flowered 
garments, with a two-pointed orna- 
mented birredh on his head, and bear- 
ing in one hand a book inscribed with 
characters different from the Oghuim, 
and in the other a shepherd’s crook, 
was approaching from the country of 
Gallian (Wicklow, Wexford, &c.) 

It was the Eve of the Sun’s Fire 
(Beltiné), and the learned and the 
noble from every part of the island 
were assembled at Teamor, in the 
Midchuarta. In rows they took their 
seats, and five fileas in succession re- 
cited the deeds of dead heroes, the 
genealogies of the lines of Heber, 
Heremon, and Ith, and the different 
invasions of the island since the land- 
ing of Nemidh. The last orator had 
ceased, and a storm of applause burst 
over him from the assembled nobles. 
When silence fell on the benches, he 
again took up the theme. ‘ More 
praise than we merit you have given to 
my brothersand myself. Alas, we have 
only preserved some of the inscribed 
staves on which the full chronicle of 
our country is engraved. There is only 
one to whom the wholestory is known, 
Fionntuin, son of Bochna, son of 
Eathoir, son of Annadha, who, from 
the days of the great flood to this, 
has been preserved in life in the land 
of youth. Whenever a filea, endowed 
with untiring zeal and all the know- 
ledge that can be obtained, appeared 
among now dead poets, he has at 
some period of his career been fa- 
voured with a visit from this being 
in the deep dark silence before the 
dawn, and missing staves of the past 
chronicles been supplied. From the 
revelations of some of these we learn 
that his life shall endure till a white 
druid, whose writings are made on 
folded parchments, and not on the 
corners of staves, and who also bears 
a crook, and wears a flowered garment, 
shall come to reveal to us a god whom 
we yet know not. This druid of an 
unknown faith shall wash him from 
his earthly stains, and his freed spirit 
is then to depart* to some place, as 
much excelling the Land of Youth as 
that happy country surpasses this. 

He was yet speaking, when every- 


* Soar would be more poetical than depart ; but the filea knew his audience, The cold 


upper air, with its fogs, snows, and harsh winds, was the Celtic Tartarus, 
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one in the vast hall was on a sudden 
seized with awe, united to a certain 
feeling of pleasure, as they observed 
a: venerable figure in long robes, and 
with long white hair falling on each 
side of his agreeable and majestic 
countenance, gliding from the entrance 
to the centre where the fileas were 
seated. He needed not to announce 
his name. Everyone felt that he 
was in the presence of Fionntuin, son 
of Eathoir. 

“ Kings, chiefs, and men of learn- 
ing,” said the vision, “great is my 
joy to see this happy day, and behold 
so many of my kind on whose souls 
divine light so soon will dawn, and 
not only on them, but on all they 
rule within our seas. This light will 
come from one who is at hand, and 
to whom I leave the glorious task of 
instructing you in the heavenly 
scheme, which I only know in part, 
and which I am unfit to reveal. 
What I am permitted, I shall speak.” 

Then he proceeded in fiowing 
words, while his hearers, with their 
hearts flooded with pleasure, sat en- 
tranced, to announce that, before 
man was sent on earth, spirits created 
for happiness rebelled against the 
Master of sea, land, sim, moon, and 
stars ; and that they were since that 
moment suffering pains not to be 
conceived. He then went on to de- 
scribe the creation of man and wo- 
man, their pristine happiness, their 
fall through the wiles of the chief of 
the evil spirits, the after-wickedness 
of mankind, and the destruction (one 
family excepted) of the human race. 
The remainder of the oration chiefly 
related to the fortunes of the an- 
cestors of those before him. He told 
of the preservation of letters after 
Babel; of the wanderings of the 
early Scots; and of their relations 
with Moses, when he was conducting 
the people of God from their thral- 
dom. Fens the remainder of the 
discourse the fileas afterwards com- 
pleted the full tale of their inscribed 
staves, soon to be changed for the 
characters introduced by Patrick and 
the rolls of vellum ; and hence the 

erfect state of the annals of the 

ots of Ireland, compared with those 

of all nations that see the sun rise 
and set. 
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That evening, no fire or lamp was 
found burning through the length and 
breadth of the land, and all were 
watching in silence from the summits 
of the hills, in the direction of Tea- 
mor, for a tongue of flame from the 
next hill that lay between. Laeré, 
preparing to kindle the sacred fire in 
the great bawn of Teamor, whose 
flaming up was to set all the fires 
on all the hills in Erin ablaze, was 
dismayed on beholding, a small dis- 
tance to the East, a lamp suddenly 
enkindled, and a man of a most at- 
tractive and venerable countenance 
gazing by its light on the leaves of an 
open book. 

This was the humble, the gentle, 
the fervent Apostle Patrick, who, 
being summoned to the Royal pre- 
sence, preached the Word of Life. 
Small was his difficulty to turn the 
hearts of his hearers (the king ex- 
cepted) from the practice of idolatry. 
The ground had been prepared by 
Finntan,and the seed sown by Patrick 
at once struck root, and soon the 
land was white with the Christian 
harvest. 

An indifferent person might na- 
turally say here, “ What charming 
picturesque histories of real occur- 
rences there must have been in ancient 
Treland ! What variety! What force of 
local colour ! What delightful drama- 
ticsituations must have been presented 
when we find such circumstantial and 
interesting narratives of what no one 
imagines ever occurred. Alas! thechro- 
nicles were of two classes, and that 
class which wrought with conscience 
have left only narratives as dry as 
chips. When many more manuscripts 
are edited, and some one connecting 
the delightful gossiping power of 
Herodotus and the discriminating 
judgment of Niebuhr, be born, man 

assages now considered fabulous will 
te accepted as historic; and we 
shall have a history of Ireland as fas- 
cinating, and at least as authentic, as 
those masterpieces left by Herodotus, 
Livy, and Macaulay. 

The writer of this paper begs to 
repeat his acknowledgments to Mr. 
— for access to his valuable 

S. 


An Irish Actress: 


AN IRISH ACTRESS—ELIZABETH FARREN, 


PART II, 


Earty in 1786, General Burgoyne’s 
“ Heiress,” gave Miss Farren, for the 
first time at Drury-lane, an original 
part equal to her pretensions, Lady 
Limily Gaylove. This play was re- 
peated thirty times, to full houses, 
during that season, and was pro- 
nounced the best comedy since the 
“School for Scandal.” It has little 
claim to originality, as the plot is bor- 
rowed from Diderot’s ere de Fa- 
mille, and Mrs. Charlotte Lennox’s 
Sister, condemued at Covent Garden 
in 1769, but the language is elegant 
and pointed. With much less merit 
to work with, the acting would have 
insured success. The cast included 
Miss Farren, Mrs. Crouch, Miss Pope, 
Mrs. Wilson, Messrs. King, Smith, J. 
and R. Palmer, Parsons, Bannister, 
jun., Aickin, and Baddeley. On the 
18th of May, 1786, Murphy’s “ Way 


to Keep Him,” was selected for the 
benefit of the Theatrical Fund, on 
which occasion Mrs. Siddons and Miss 
Farren appeared for the first time toge- 
theras Mrs. Lovemore and the Widow 


Belmour. For Kemble’s benefit, in 
1787, they also acted Lady Lestless 
and Belinda in “ All in the Wrong.” 
The walks of these two great actresses 
were so distinct that opportunities 
seldom occurred of combining their 
attraction in the same play. 

In November, 1786, Mrs. Cowley 

roduced a comedy called “The 
Bchool for Greybeards,” in which the 
heroine was represented by Miss 
Farren, and the youthful lovers by 
John Kemble and John Palmer. It 
died after the first season, and is only 
mentioned here to record the cool 
effrontery with which the authoress 
slurred over a palpable robbery of 
Mrs. Behn’s “ Lucky Chance,” in inci- 
dent, character, and language, bating 
only the gross indecency which im- 

roved manners would no longer to- 
Conte. A more decided literary theft 
‘was never perpetrated by an unblush- 
ing and wholesale plagiarist. She 
says in her preface:—“ The idea of the 
principal scenes was presented to me 
in an obsolete comedy; I say the idea, 
for when it is known that in the 


original the scene lay amongst traders 
in London, and those traders of the 
lowest grade and most detestable 
manners, it will be conceived at once 
that in removing it to Portugal and 
making the characters noble, it was 
hardly possible to carry out more 
than the idea.” The traders of low 
degree to whom she alludes are both 
knights—the one an alderman, the 
other a banker. It is rather curious 
that Mrs. Behn’s play was hissed by a 
few fastidious auditors on the first 
night, for its palpable, and Mrs. 
Cowley’s for its supposed inde- 
cency, and that both ladies denied the 
charge in their prefatory remarks. 
In the latter case, the over-sensitive 
critics had certainly, as Addison says, 
sharp noses at an inuendo. Mrs, 
Cowley was a classic, and sometimes 
ventured on a Latin motto. She 
might therefore have read and under- 
stood what Cicero says of a literary 
pirate in his day, though she did not 
choose to apply it to herself: a Vevio 
vel sumpsisti multa, si fateris; vel, si 
negas, surripuistt. “Hither you have 
adopted many things from Nevius, if 
you confess ; or if you deny, you have 
stolen them.” Mrs. Cowley, for a 
lady of letters, made strange mistakes, 
In another comedy she calls death an 
aristocrat. Surely, if that grim per- 
sonage be not an out-and-out leveller, 
who is ? 

In 1787 and 1789 Miss Farren 
yered a few nights at Leeds and 

ork during the assize and race 
weeks, and drew crowded houses. 
On a command by the Prince of 
Wales, during her second visit to the 
north, the receipts reached £197 10s.; 
asum at that time not often received 
at any theatre in Great Britain out of 
London. Tate Wilkinson speaks of her 
in these flattering terms:—“ Miss Far- 
ren was held in the highest esteem in 
York, both as an elegant, beautiful 
woman, and a charming actress, who 
received not only plaudits -on the 
stage, but applause more lastin 
from a discerning list of persons o 
the first rank of both sexes, who daily 
paid their respects at the shrine of 
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talent, combined with goodness ; and 
what can be more properly attractive? 
In Miss Farren we behold not only a 
virtuous, sensible, and amiable woman, 
but that splendour of private worth 
made stillmore valuable by her chiefest 
pleasure “and attention being em- 
ployed in fulfilling the duties of a 
child, to render her mother’s life 
truly happy.” The compliment is la- 
boured in expression, bu treads as if 
sincere in feeling. Perhaps Wilkin- 
son found the fair subject not as 
liberal as she was attractive. 
matic potentates and their exotic 
auxiliaries often fancy that each tries 
to overreach the other. The mana- 
ger is apt to think that the “star” 
exacts more than the lion’s share of 
the plunder ; while the star inclines 
to view the manager as a three-handed 
as well as a three-headed Cacus, who 
levies undue toll on his or her fairly- 
earned honorarium and success. Tate 
Wilkinson says of Mrs. Jordan that 
she was an angel on the stage and in 
social intercourse, but a very Shylock 
in driving a bargain. Ontheotherside, 
two of the most respectable of asso- 
ciated managers were familiarly mis- 
named Leachum and Lockit. But 
such suspicions and mistrusts are not 
confined to or characteristic of thea- 
trical practice alone. Gay’s satire is 
as sweeping as it is pungent. We 
hope for the honour of human nature 
that his view is coloured beyond the 
truth when he makes Jonathan Wild, 
thief and thief-taker, as Peachum, 
sing thus :— 
“ Through all the employments of life 
Each neighbour abuses his brother; 
Jade and rogue they call husband and 
wife; 
All professions be-rogue one another : 
The priest calls the lawyer a cheat, 
The lawyer be-knaves the divine ; 
And the statesman, because he’s so great, 
Thinks his trade is more honest than 
mine.” 


In 1789-90 Kemble committed high 
treason against the Bard of Avon, by 
reviving “The Tempest” with Dry- 
den’s monstrous interpolations, adding 
also a few of his own, and calling 
them Shakespeare’s. The days of 
overwhelming decoration and ma- 
chinery had not yet arrived, but the 
rage for mutilating the immortal text 
was still in all its deadly activity. 
This was Kemble’s first sin in that 
wise, frequently committed again 
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upon other plays, and scarcely atoned 
for by his truly classic illustrations of 
Brutus, Coriolanus, Hamlet, Lear, 
and Macbeth. The transformed 
“Tempest” commanded fifteen repe- 
titions. Miss Farren contributed 
much to the success by her admirable 
and naive acting in Dorinda, an 
amusing, but utterly unjustifiable ex- 
crescence conceived by Dryden. How 
completely is the poetic desolation of 
Prospero destroyed by giving him an 
companion except the infant J/?- 
vanda, 

On the 4th of July, 1791, the last 
erformance took place at old Drury- 
ane, Garrick’s theatre, which was 

then pulled down to be rebuilt on the 
same site. Originally constructed by 
Christopher Wren, in 1674, it was 
worn out by long service, and had 
undergone several alterations and 
repairs; but no absolutely new 
theatre had been erected for one hun- 
dred and twenty years. Holland was 
employed as architect of the projected 
edifice, and in the meantime the 
company acted at the Opera House 
in the Haymarket. They opened on 
the 22nd of September with an in- 
cidental prelude, written by James 
Cobb. It was not printed, being so 
exclusively ephemeral, and applicable 
only to the occasion. Cobb, during 
twenty-four years continued to get 
as many dramatic pieces acted—all 
long buried in oblivion except “The 
Haunted Tower,” “The Siege of 
Belgrade,” and “ Paul and Virginia,” 
which are still alive, and have merit 
above par. His first theatrical effort 
was a prologue for Miss Pope’s . 
benefit, in 1773, which he sent to her 
anonymously. When submitted to 
Garrick, he paca it highly, and 
even suggested some slight alterations 
—a great compliment from one who 
piqued himself upon his skill in 
compounding prologuesand epilogues, 
“ Poor Old Drury,” Cobb’s Prelude, 
had considerable humour. It wassup- 
posed to be represented by the actors 
in their own persons, Palmer and 
Barrymore began, and after lamenting 
the distresses of Wrighten, the promp- 
ter, gave a ludicrous description of 
the removal of the scenery from one 
house to the other. The ocean was 


washed away by a shower of rain, 

and the clouds were obliged to be 

transported under an umbrella, Alex- 

ander’s triumphal car was -— to 
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pieces by a hackney coach at the 
corner of St. Martin’s-lane ; and the 
jarvey, being blamed for the accident, 
insisted that he was on the right 
side, and that Mr. Alexander, if he 
leased, might take his number! 
Vrighten next entered, bewailing his 
embarrassments, and his departure 
from old Drury. He was called 
for by adozenat atime, who required 
his instructions as to what they were to 
do. A compliment was here intro- 
duced to Miss Farren. The call-boy 
shouted out that Miss Farren wanted 
the prompter. “It can’t be,” ex- 
claimed Wrighten; “everybody knows 
that Miss Farren never wants the 
prompter.” 

Parsons then came on in a rage, 
and vowed he would never appear in 
comedy again. Tragedy was his vein, 
and the managers should not bully 
him out of it, as he was determined 
to be heard. Here he roared aloud ; 
and Phillimore, from the gallery, 
called to him not to strain his lungs 
in bellowing like a bull, as he could 
hear him perfectly well. The audience, 
not understanding that this was a part 
in the piece, hissed poor Phillimore,and 
cried, “throw him over,” for what 
they considered an impertinent inter- 
ruption. Wewitzer, as a French 
dancing-master, devoted to the classic 
models, proposed that, according to 
the rule of Monsieur Démosthéne, 
action should be chiefly regarded ; 
and therefore, that while Parsons de- 
livered the speech, he, Wewitzer, 
should embody the sentiments by 
conformable gestures. Upon this 
principle he objected to the usual 
practice of starting at the entrance of 
the apparition, and insisted on the 
propriety of bowing with grace and 
reverence, as Hamlet knows it to be 
the ghost of his papa! This produced 
roars of laughter. Bland came in as 
an Italian singer, declaring that 
nothing but operashould be performed 
in that place ; and he and the French 
critic embraced fraternally, and re- 
tired, observing, that dancing and the 
opera should always go together, in 
contempt of sense and nature. Har- 
lequin, and his usual pantomimical 
associates, presented themselves, but 
were told by Wrighten that there 
would be no employment for them, as 
the sterling merit of the British 
drama would, for a season at least, 
be fully sufficient for the entertain- 


ment of a British audience. Harle- 
quin lamented his dismission, but 
thought he would soon be wanted, 
nevertheless, and gave the audience a 
parting proof of his magic power. 
He struck the scene, which rose, and 
formed a view of Mount Parnassus, 
with Apollo and other mythological 
deities. The Muses appeared in suc- 
cession, and the prelude concluded 
with a grand chorus. 

After a few nights, the “Trip to 
Scarborough” was given, in which 
Miss Farrenand Mrs. Jordan appeared 
together as SBerinihia and Miss 
fHloyden. Our heroine also acted 
Violante to John Kemble’s Don 

‘elix, The latter must have been a 
heavy illustration of comic jealousy. 
But.at Christmas, feeling the want 
of the usual pantomime, the managers 
were driven to a miserable substitute 
in the shape of a grand procession of 
the Hundred Knights of Chivalry, 
and the representation of a Medizval 
Tournament. This farrago was acted 
forty nights, and showed how little 
dependence could be placed on the 
“sterling merit of the British Drama,” 
and the taste of the public. The two 
principal heroes fought on horseback, 
which was considered at that time a 
mighty feat. The large theatre in 
the Haymarket was admirably 
adapted for equestrian spectacles, but 
not so well suited to the ordinary 
artists, who were obliged to elevate 
their voices beyond the natural pitch, 
in order to be heard. 

In January, 1792, a tragedy was 
brought out called “ Huniades,” the 
authoress of which, Miss Hannah 
Brand, an eccentric ex-schoolmistress, 
from Norwich, with one of the broad- 
est of provincial dialects, and many 
physical deficiencies, insisted on play- 
ing the heroic Agmunda, it being her 
first appearance on any stage! The 
olay was not without merit, and might 
on succeeded if Mrs. Siddons had 
been permitted to assume the princi- 

al character. At the end of an act, 

fiss Hannah found the altar-table 
placed too far back, and exclaimed, 
“Tf thetheatre should fall in one mo- 
mentous crash, I would not begin 
until that sacrificial shrine is ad- 
vanced four inches.” Before the 
fourth act commenced, she, with the 
most dignified solemnity, told the 
prompter that she would proceed no 
further unless he assured her that 
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she might depend on two flourishes 

revious to her entranee. At the re- 
1earsal, during a scene of passion, she 
made an inordinate pause, and when 
all were in amazement lost, turned 
round with great state, and said, 
“Observe, Mr. Wrighten, I have 
stopped thus long, that you may re- 
member at night the time I shill 
occupy in weeping!” When engaged 
in York, some time after, Wilkinson 
asked her what farce she would choose 
for her benefit, after the play: “ Sir,” 
said she, with a solemn stare, “ why 
should I strike the anvil of my brain 
when there is nothing to hammer 
out? I never murder my time in 
thinking of or witnessing such trash.” 
But this strange being, with all her 
oddities, had merit both as an actress 
aud a woman. 

In 1792 and 1793, the Drury-lane 
company, not being able to retain the 
Opera House, acted under their own 
patent at Colman’s theatre, in the 
Haymarket. On the 3rd of February, 
179-4, a dreadful catastrophe occurred. 
Their Majesties having commanded 
“ My Grandmother,” “ No Song, No 
Supper,” and the “ Prize,” the crowd 
was so great at the pit door, 
when it was opened, that a gentleman 
was thrown down the stairs. The 
people pressing forward, others fell 
on him, and were trampled upon by 
those who were still rushingin. The 
groans and screams of the dying and 
maimed were heart-rending ; while 
those who were literally treading 
their fellow-creatures to death, were 
unable, from the pressure behind, to 
recede from the mischief they were 
doing. The bodies were carried with 
all possible expedition to the neigh- 
bouring houses, and every means 
used to restore animation ; but fifteen 
persons of both sexes were beyond 
recovery. Among the killed were 
Benjamin Ring, and J. C. Brooke, 
Esqrs., of the Herald’s College. 
Nearly twenty others suffered ma- 
terial injury in bruises, broken arms 
and legs, some of whom survived only 
a day. This melancholy accident 
was not made known to their Majes- 
ties until after their return home. 
Since then no State visit was ever 
ventured upon at the little theatre in 
the Haymarket. 

The new Theatre Royal in Drury- 
lane, which cost £129,000, being now 
internally completed in a most taste- 
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ful and elegant style, was opened on 
the 12th of March, 1794, with a grand 
selection of sacred music from Han- 
del’s works, commencing with the 
Coronation Anthem. The orchestra 
on the stage represented the inside of 
a Gothic cathedral. The house was 
crowded in every part. The first 
dramatic performance took place on 
the 21st of April, consisting of “Mac- 
beth” and “ The Virgin Unmasked.” 
Long before the curtain rose the au- 
dience completely overflowed, to the 
disappointment of a much greater 
number than were gratified with a 
view of the superb spectacle which 
the house presented. It was the 
handsomest, the most commodious 
and complete theatrethat bad yet been 
erected in the British dominions. A 
prologue written for the occasion by 
General Fitzpatrick was spoken by 
Kemble. It turned chiefly on the 
fostering shelter which the freedom 
and tranquillity of this country give 
so happily to the liberal arts ; and the 
erection of that theatre was properly 
represented as a monument to the 
genius of Shakespeare, more suitable 

“Than the proud pyramids’ unmeaning 


” 
mass. 


The tragedy was “mounted,” to use 


a detestable modern phrase, with 
great magnificence of decoration, and 
some novelties in management. The 
Ghost of Banquo no longer exhibited 
his gashed throat, and shook his gory 
locks at Macbeth, in the banquet 
scene. The galleries condemned the 
omission, and shouted to Keimble, 
“What are you jabbering at an 
empty chair for?” They clamorously 
demanded the restoration of the time- 
honoured spectre, in all its familiar 
substantiality, and carried their point. 
Classical critics thought Kemble in 
the right, and approved of his 
“bending his eye on vacancy.” We 
are commonplace enough to differ 
from them. Shakespeare certainly 
meant the ghost to be there, and we 
think the situation less effective with- 
out him. Modern mechanical illu- 
sions, not known in 1794, invest the 
shadow now with awful solemnity, 

The traditionary high-crowned hats, 
the laced aprons, and comic dance of 
brooms by the witches, were most judi- 
ciously discarded. They were repre- 


sented as preternatural hags, in mys- 
tical garb. L/ecale’s companion spirit 
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descended on the cloud, and rose 
again with her. In the cauldron 
scene new groups were introduced to 
personify the “Black spirits and 
white, blue spirits and gray;’ and 
here one would have imagined that 
the genius of Fuzeli had been the di- 
rector of the scene. The evil spirits 
had serpents writhing round them, 
which produced a striking effect. 
This evening’s performance first 
brought Charles Kemble before a 
London audience in the humble part 
of Malcolm. He had previously 
acted at Newcastle and Shettield, 
under the management of his elder 
brother, Stephen, and gave up a situ- 
ation in the post-office, to follow the 
family bent. Miss Farren spoke, ex- 
cellently well, an excellent epilogue, 
written by Colman the younger, the 
argument of which was, that when 
some opulent peer, proud of his mu- 
seum of curiosities, gives a public day, 
a state housekeeper is deputed to ex- 
plain the beauties of the collection ; 
80, on the opening of this new house, 
she was appointed to show it. She 
then assured the audience that they 
need bein no dread of fire, for they had 
water enough “to drown them all in 
half a minute.” The curtain then 
drew, and showed a very fine real 
lake on the stage, on which a wherry, 
rowed by a living man, passed to and 
fro. The band played “ And did you 
not hear of a jolly young waterman ?” 
After this an iron curtain descended, 
leaving Miss Farren between it and 
the foot-lights. The fair speaker in- 
formed the audience that should the 
fire break out upon the stage, wliere 
it usually originates, it would thus be 
kept from the spectators, adding, 
with great solemnity— 


“No! we assure you, generous benefactors, 
*Twill only burn the scenery and the 
actors.” 


The curtain then rose again, and ex- 
hibited Shakespeare’s monument, un- 
der his mulberry tree, surmounted by 
a group of his own characters, with 
the tragic and comic muses. The 
scene terminated with the song of 
“The Mulberry Tree,” and the glee 
of “ Where the Bee Sucks.” 
Notwithstanding the assurances of 
safety, the stately edifice fell a victim 
to the devouring element, not without 
suspicions of foul play, on the night 
of the 24th of February, 1809, only 


fifteen years after its erection, and 
two months subsequent to the con- 
fiagration of Covent Garden. Drury- 
lane the third still rears its head 
proudly, after many vicissitudes and 
strange mutations. We trust it may 
escape the fate of its predecessors, so 
gloomily surmised as possible in the 
“ Rejected Addresses.” 


“This goodly pile, upheaved by Wyatt's 
toil, 
Perchance than Holland’s edifice more 
tleet, 
Again red Lemnos’ artisan may spoil ; 
The fire-alarm and midnight drum may 
beat, 
And all be strewed and smoking at 
your feet! 
Start ye? Perhance Death’s angel may 
be sent, 
Ere from the flaming temple ye retreat ; 
And ye who met, on revel idlesse bent, 
May find in pleasure’s fane your grave 
and monument!” 


Apropos to the preparations against 
fire, which always presuppose presence 
of mind and promptness in those who 
are to put them into action, Horace 
and James Smith observe, in a note, 
“They remind one of the dialogue in 
Morton’s ‘Speed the Plough,’ between 
Sir Abel Handy and his son Bob :— 
Bob.—Zounds, the castle’s on fire ! 
Sir A.—Yes. Bob.—Where’s your 
patent liquid for extinguishing fire? 
Sir A.—I\tis not mixed. Lo0b.—Then 
where’s your patent fire-escape ? Sir 
A.—It is not fixed. Bob.—But you 
are never at aloss? S77 A.—Never. 
Lob.—Then what do you mean to do ? 
Str A.—I don’t know.” 

In 1795, Miss Farren held up John 
Kemble’s train, as Ymily Tempest, in 
the “Wheel of Fortune,” in which 
the great tragedian won some of lis 
most enduring Jaurels, as Penrud- 
dock, and had the game exclusively 
to himself; and again, in 1796, as 
Helen to his Sir Edward Mortimer, 
in the “Iron Chest,” in which, from 
opium and asthma, he signally failed. 
Colman’s celebrated preface is sheer 
scurrility ; but he abused Kemble in 
such set Billingsgate that copies of the 
first edition have been advertised and 
sold in catalogues for a guinea and 
more. If Colman’s statement be 
true, Kemble played booty, like a false 
jockey on a race-course. But if so, 
why did Colman, on mature consider- 
ation, withdraw his preface, as a tacit 
acknowledgment that he was in the 
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wrong? We believe the truth to 
have been that Kemble, from illness, 
was physically unequal to the exer- 
tion required. He ought to have 
acknowledged this in time, and have 
abstained from the attempt. During 
the same season Kemble was accused 
of intentionally settling the fate of 
Treland’s pseudo Shakespearean 
“Vortigern,” by the ludicrousetfect he 
gave to the ‘line—“ And when this 
solemn mockery is o’er.” This, again, 
is unjust. The line occurred at an 
unhappy crisis of the play ; but the 
forgery would have been damned, and 
most justly, had the line been omitted. 
The pit raised a discordant howl, and 
some minutes elapsed before Kemble 
could proceed. He repeated the line, 
as if it had been encored, and no 
more of the imposture was listened 
to. The Irelands accused him of 
malice prepense ; but from the begin- 
ning he declared himself an unbe- 
liever, though Sheridan, who seems 
to have been a lukewarm Shake- 
spearean, adopted, or seemed to adopt, 
a contrary view. 

In 1795 and 1796 the Drury-lane 
company lost three valuable members 
—Parsons, Dodd, and Moody—as dis- 
tinct in their respective lines as they 
were eminent. Parsons was a rich, 
overflowing, low comedian, who fre- 
quently overstepped the bounds of 
modesty, and bordered on licentious- 
ness. He had a trick, afterwards 
much indulged in by Liston, of en- 
deavouring to make the actors on the 
stage with him forget their parts and 
laugh. His mode was to say soine- 
thing to them in a low tone, so that 
the audience could not hear. Liston 
frequently selected William Abbott 
for his victim, who, at last, de- 
clared that the next time he would 
show him up to the audience. The 
following night he had to make an 
apology, which Liston knew nothing 
of ; and while he was speaking the 
“tag,” or last lines of the play, suc- 
ceeded as usual in throwing hiin into 
confusion. As the curtain fell, Ab- 
bott stepped forward, apparently un- 
der great excitement, and began— 
“Ladies and gentlemen,I am under the 
painful necessity (Liston, in agonies, 
at the wing) of stating to you that Mr. 
Liston (Liston—' William, my dear 
fellow, don’t—I’ll never do it again’) 
—that Mr. Liston, I say (Liston— 
‘Pray, pray don’t’) —no—I beg pardon 


—that Mr. Fawcett has been taken ill 
since he came to the theatre, and to 
solicit your indulgence for Mr. Blan- 
chard, who has undertaken his part 
in the farce, at a moment’s notice.” 

Dodd excelled in coxcombs, foppish 
servants, and silly eccentrics. His 
Sir Benjamin Backbite, of which he 
was tlie original, was supposed never 
to have been equalled. Miss Pope 
said no one could take a pinch of 
snuff like Dodd;—a small matter, but 
he contrived to give it a peculiar 
effect. He was a bibliomaniac also, 
and collected a curious library, which 
was sold after his death. Of Moody, 
the stock Irishman before Jack 
Johnstone, we have lately written, in 
this MaGazinz, a special memoir. 
One important incident in his life we 
omitted, not knowing it at the time. 
But for his kind and honest heart the 
celebrated statesman, George Canning, 
might never have occupied a niche 
in history. His mother, while a 
member of the Drury-lane company, 
was unfortunately drawn intoa second 
marriage with Reddish, an actor of 
considerable talent, but of intem- 
perate habits and disreputable cha- 
racter. Moody, who was intimate 
with both, was soon struck by the 
boy’s talents, and became strongly 
interested in his welfare. Accord- 
ingly he called upon his uncle, Mr. 
Stratford Canning, a London mer- 
chant, drew an alarming picture of 
the lad’s perilous position ; declared 
that he was on the high road to the 
gallows; dilated on his wonderful 
natural talents, and predicted that, if 
properly educated, he would one day 
become a great nan. The uncle re- 
ceived the intercessor coldly, but 
Moody persevered against all distastes 
arising from family estrangement, 
and at last the wealthy trader con- 
sented, on certain conditions, to take 
charge of his nephew. This secured 
his education, and the development 
of his talents. 

During the scason of 1796-7, Miss 
Farren appeared repeatedly with John 
Kemble as Valentine and Angelica, 
in “ Love for Love ;’? Yaulkland and 
Julia, in the “ Rivals ;’ Lord and 
Lady Townly, in the “ Provok’d Hus- 
band ;”? Young Bevil and Indiana, 
in the “Conscious Lovers ;’ Don 
Felix and Violante, in the “ Wonder;” 
Benedick and Beatrice, in “ Much 
Ado about Nothing ;’ Young Mirabel 








and Bisarre, in the “ Inconstant ;” 
Leon and Estifania, in “Rule a 
Wife.” In all these, except the last, 
he was as completely out of his ele- 
ment as she was in hers. Her pro- 
fessional career was now drawing 
rapidly to its close. The first Coun- 
tess of Derby died on the 14th of 
March, 1797; and this event has- 
tened arrangements long in contem- 
lation, On the 8th of April follow- 
ing, Miss Farren took leave of the 
stage in her favourite character of 
Lady Teazle. The theatre was crowd- 
ed soon after the doors opened. The 
play was powerfully cast; but 
Charles Kemble, subsequently a first- 
rate Charles Surface, had at that 
oes reached only the subordinate 
character of Careless. Wroughton was 
the Charles, and a heavy rake he 
must have been; King, Sir Peter ; 
John Palmer, Joseph Surface ; Suett, 
Crabtree ; and Miss Pope, A/rs. Can- 
dour. It was remarked that Miss 
Farren never performed with greater 
animation and better spirits than on 
this occasion ; but as the play ap- 
proached its close, her manner chang- 
ed, and she became unable to conceal 
how deeply she was affected. She 
delivered her concluding speech to 
Lady Sneerwell, with faltering ac- 
cents :—“ Let me also request that 
you will make my compliments to 
the scandalous college of which you 
are president, and inform them that 
Lady Teazle, licentiate, begs leave to 
return the diploma they granted her, 
as she leaves off practice, and kills 
characters no longer!” Here she 
broke into tears; and the loud ap- 
plauses of the house prevented the 
rest Of the play from being heard. 
Before thé éurtain fell, Wroughton, 
who spoke the “tag,” advanced to 
add a few lines, written for the occa- 
sion, during which the interesting 
subject of them leaned for support 
upon the arm of King, while ac- 
clamations resounded from every part 
of the house, accompanied by the 
universal waving of hats and hand- 
kerchiefs. There was no affectation 
in the emotion displayed by Miss 
Farren on her closing night. It re- 
quires the impassibility of a stoic to 
stand unmoved, for the last time, be- 
fore a public through whose favour 
you have lived for twenty years in 
esteem and affluence. The lines de- 
livered by Wroughton ran thus :— 
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“But ah! this night, adieu the joyous 

mien, 

When Mirth’s lov’d fav’rite quits the 
mimic scene ! 

Startled Thalia would assent refuse, 

But Truth and Virtue sued, and won the 
Muse. 

Aw’'d by sensations it could ill express, 

Tho’ mute the tongue, the bosom feels 
not less: 

Her speech your kind indulgence oft has 
known, 

Be to her silence now that kindness 
shown ; 

Ne’er from her mind th’ endear’d record 
will part, 

But live, the proudest feeling of a grate- 
ful heart.” 


The farewell address is unworthy 
of the occasion which demanded it. 
It was said to be a sudden thought, 
and that Sheridan wrote it during 
the performance. We cannot injure 
his literary credit by supposing that 
such doggerel could be the produce of 
his pen, under any circumstances. 

A contemporary writes thus of Miss 
Farren’s personal attractions (in the 
Monthly Mirror for April, 1797), at 
the period of her retirement :—“ Her 
figure is considerably above the mid- 
die height, and is of that slight tex- 
ture which allows (qu. requires ?) the 
use of full and flowing drapery ; her 
face, though not regularly beautiful, 
is animated and prepossessing ; her 
eye, which is blue ae penetrating, is 
a powerful feature when she chooses 
to employ it on the public, and either 
flashes with spirit or melts with soft- 
ness, as its mistress decides on the 
expression she wishes to convey ; her 
voice we never thought to possess ex- 
treme sweetness, but it is refined and 
feminine ; and her smiles fascinate 
the heart, as her form delights the 
eye. In short, a more complete exhi- 
bition of graces and accomplishments 
never presented itself for admiration 
before the view of an audience.” 

The same writer adds :—‘‘ We can- 
not admit the supposition that even 
St. James’s ever displayed superior 
evidence of fine breeding and elegant 
manners than Miss Farren does in her 
own person; and we have every 
reason to believe that she will carry 
more of polished life into the draw- 
ing-room than many ladies of rank, 
after an attendance of many years, 
have made shift to bring out of it.” 
Then, as a slight qualification of this 
glowing panegyric, he concludes thus : 
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—* While yet also it is no insult to 
speak of Miss Farren as an actress, 
we may express our disapprobation 
of a practice she had, on the stage, of 
playing to a single box, rather than 
to the audience. We have too much 
respect for her character, and too high 
an opinion of her good sense, to be- 
lieve this particular preference pro- 
ceeded from any motive of disrespect 
to the public ; the nod of recognition, 
however, and the simper of friend- 
ship, are no desirable accompani- 
ments to a dramatic representation.” 

Oa the 8th of May, 1797, Miss 
Farren was married to the Earl of 
Derby, by special licence, at his 
lordship’s house in St. James’s- 
square. A gentleman, speaking of 
the event, a day or two after, de- 
scribed the bride as handsome, and of 
a most elegant form ; and the bride- 
groom as remarkably good-natured. 
“Then,” said ‘a well-known wit in 
company, “the worst thing they could 
do was to marry. It will spoil the 
shape of the one, and the temper 
of the other.” Truly does Hamlet 
observe, “* Be thou as chaste as ice, as 
pure as snow, thou shalt not escape 
calumny.” Miss Farren had no egis 
or panacea against this “cdmmon 
plague?” Soon after her marriage, 
a Grub-treet hireling published a 
pamphlet entitled “ Memoirs of the 
present Countess of Derby,” under 
the respectable signature of Petronius 
Arbiter. The libellous assertions 
were numerous ; but all that could be 
proved against her was original po- 
verty. A biographical sketch, in 
reply, amply refuted the false state- 
ments, especialiy the charge of ingra- 


titude to Mr. Younger of Liverpool, 
which had no just foundation. Some 
of the inferior actors, from whom she 
held herself at a distance, may have 
been provoked to tattle and enmity ; 
and there are always scribblers on the 
outskirts of literature ready to lend 
or hire their pens to the propagation 
of malice. 

In due time the new Countess of 
Derby was presented at Court ; and 
Queen Charlotte selected her tomake 
one in the procession at the marriage 
of the Princess Royal with the Duke 
of Wurtemberg. By the Earl she had 
three children—a son, who lived to be 
seventeen, a daughter, who reached 
only ten, and asecond daughter, mar- 
ried to the second Earl of Wilton, 
who died so recently as 1858. She 
herself enjoyed her elevation until 
the 29th of April, 1829, when she 
died, at the ripe age of seventy. 
There is a charming likeness of her, 
in private life, by Sir Thomas, then 
Mr. Lawrence, from which a fine en- 
graving was taken. The Garrick 
Club has also another portrait, in 
character. 

A few weeks after Miss Farren’s 
retirement, Mrs- Jordan selected Lady 
Teazle for her own benefit. The se- 
cession was unfortunate for the latter, 
as it enabled her to throw herself 
into a line of acting she had long co- 
veted, but was by no means qualified 
to fill. The professional and private 
life of Elizabeth Farren, Countess of 
Derby, affords a remarkable instance 
that even in this lower world of tran- 
sition— virtue, talent, and amiability 
are sometimes signally rewarded. 
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Ovr last paper on this subject closed 
rather abruptly with some reflections 
on the onerous privileges and mono- 
tonous life of a maid of honour at the 
Court of Vienna. It was, indeed, little 
better than slavery in fine clothes and 
fine apartments. It must, however, 
have hadits compensations. The re- 
latives of amaid of honour might sleep 
in peace, secure of the moral safety of 
her position. She was under the eye of 
a vigilant though indulgent mistress, 
and the mother of the maids was a 


widow lady of “an anxious tempera- 
ment” and exemplary character. A 
lady so charming and so kind as 
Elizabeth Christina, would have it 
near her heart to render the lives of 
these her daily companions, her zeal- 
ous attendants, and her sincere friends, 
as comfortable as was in her power. 
In fine, each was pretty sure of secur- 
ing an enviable position by marriage 
before the cheerless evening of old- 
—— began to thicken around 
er. 
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At one of these evenings in the pa- 
lace, our friends first saw the unas- 
suming, unfashionable, serious-man- 
nered, and stout - hearted Prince 
Eugene. Greater deference or at- 
tachment could not be evinced by his 
imperial master and mistress than 
was evinced in their demeanour to 
the gallant conqueror of the French 
and the Turks. Our travellers spent 
two or three days with him at his 
fine residence, the Belvidere, and were 
deeply interested in the lively and 
truthful pictures he gave them of his 
old fellow-soldier, Marlborough, and of 
their brave foeman, Marshal Villars, 
and of the campaigns, and their effect 
on thecondition of the Low Countries, 
and those parts of Germany which 
happened to form any portion of the 
theatre of the war. He seemed much 
interested in the English visiters, 
whose serious demeanour masked 
enthusiastic and generous tempera- 
ments much akin to his own.* He 
and they very soon understood each 
other, and mutual regard immediately 
followed. He showed them his 
library with some pride, having pur- 
chased a large portion of it, as he told 
his guests, from Christopher Bate- 
man, bookseller, Paternoster-row, 
London. 

The paternal character of the go- 
vernment, and the amiable and at- 
tractive qualities of the ruling family 
made a more agreeable impression on 
our travellers than they had yet re- 
ceived.in any capital they had visited. 
Long after their return to England 
they continued to be much interested 
in the subsequent lives and fortunes 
of kings, queens, courtiers, and gene- 
rals, with whom the Grand Tour had 
made them acquainted. They felt 
for the sufferings of the amiable 
Empress when, towards the close of 
her life, left a widow, and miserably 
afflicted with a disease. They sym- 
pathized with her daughter and suc- 
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cessor, the heroic Maria Theresa, as 
in her exile she presented her infant 
heir to the Hungarian nobles, and 
claimed their love and loyalty for him. 
They were long interested in her en- 
deavours to render the Viennese a 
moral and religious, as well as a 
happy people, however mistaken she 
might have been in the means used.t 

After a rather prolonged stay in 
Vienna, our friends recollected that 
their self-appointed task was scarcely 
half accomplished. So taking leave 
with regret, they set forward to see 
with their own eyes how the Polish 
nobles treated their vassals, and what 
sort of allegiance they exhibited to 
their nominal ruler. 

Nothing of importance befell our 
Englishmen in their journey through 
Moravia to Cracow, the nearest city 
of Poland, if we except the damage 
received by their vehicle and one of 
their horses in getting over a corduroy 
road, which obliged them to spend 
part of a night in the forest till assist- 
ance came from the next post-house. 

In the city they found in the con- 
dition of the houses a striking ex- 
pression of the political picture of the 
country—palaces, residences of no- 
bles, and peasants’ huts; no monster 
houses, no respectable bourgeois— 
dwellings, with or without shops—the 
Jewish traders and money-lenders, 
be they never so comfortable, no 
more venturing or indeed wishing to 
make a show than a goose in good 
condition would vaunt her plump- 
ness in presence of reynard. The 
streets, regardless of the visit of the 
illustrious strangers, were deep in 
dirty sludge, it being a rainy day, and 
the spouts played unconcernedly on 
the heads of incautious passengers. 
There was no flagging, no street lamp, 
no pavement, very defective sewerage; 
a even had the Englishmen selected 
a dry day for their entry, their noses 
would, nevertheless, have suffered. 


* This great general, who was born in France on the 8th of October, 1663, was found 
dead in his bed on the 10th of April, 1736, a few years subsequent to the era of 
our tour. His property descended to his niece, Louisa de Soissons, from whom the 
Emperor bought his library and cabinet of curiosities for about £2,000. 

¢ Her affection for her husband, Francis, Duke of Lorraine, was very indifferently 


requited. He was a spouse of the type of our second Charles. 


On the very evening of 


his death, the court being then at Innsbruck, he had quitted his wife, and repaired to the 
theatre, intending afterwards to sup with his mistress, the Duchess of Auersburgh. 
Feeling himself taken seriously ill, he left his box, but the open air only hastened the 
catastrophe. He fell forward down some steps ; and notwithstanding every effort made 


by his medical attendants, he was dead in a few minutes, 
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Near the palace stood the cathedral, 
where they paid a visit to the tombs 
ofthe kings of Poland from Sigismund 
L, of the line of Jagellon, down to 
Augustus IT, King of Poland, Elector 
of Saxony, and father of more children 
than were ever claimed by Grand 
Turk or Persian Shab. Readers in- 
terested in this tour of ours have been 
introduced to him already, both at 
Berlin and Dresden. The bones of 
the noble John Sobieski were laid 
there, but no monument had been 
sculptured in his honour. In speaking 
on the subject of this brave prince to 
Polish noblemen during their stay in 
the country, they were surprised to 
find but little enthusiasm. They 
looked on what he had done for Austria 
in 1863 from a selfish point of view. 
“ Had the Turk even taken Vienna, 
he would never have been able to 
retain it,” said they. “ His pens 
was declining at the time. Sobieski 
merely precipitated his downfall, and 
strengthened the hands of the house 
of Hapsburg against us. Moreover 
he obtained the hand of the Emperor's 
sister for his son James, a proceeding 
which so displeased the nobles that 
on his death they would not select 
one of his line to succeed him.” 
Besides all these objections, they 
reproached his memory with undue 
complaisance to a violent-tempered 
and selfish wife, and with his avarice 
not exceeded by that of Vespasian. 
They overlooked the saving of his 
land by the terrible victory gained 
over the Turks at Choczim; they 
forgot his valour, his clemency, his 
piety, and his other great qualities, 
and left to the rest of Kurope the 
task of forming a juster estimation of 
his neble nature. But for the many 
obstacles that intervened, Charles 
XII. would have prosecuted his 
plan of raising one of his sons to the 
throne of Poland. That man of iron 
nerves shed tears over the tomb of 
Sobieski at Cracow, exclaiming, 
“Such a king should never have 
died !” 

In the gardens of another palace 
(now in ruins) on the north side of 
the city, they saw a mound raised 
four hundred years since to the 
memory of a Jewish Esther by her 
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admiring sovereign and lover, Casimir 
the Great. Like her namesake in 
history, she was the means of obtain- 
ing for her people privileges and 
exemptions, which they have ever 
since continued to enjoy. 

Being invited to the seat of a 
country gentleman or noble—for all 
whom they met in their progress 
outside towns were either nobles or 
serfs—they were struck with the un- 
tidiness of court-yards, of lawns, and 
approaches ; but nothing could exceed 
the warmth of their welcome, and 
the agreeable manners and unafiected 
politeness of their hosts. French 
was the vehicle of thought and com- 
pliment, and the master of the 
Chateau discovering the extent of 
his guest’s classic acquirements, 
varied the conversation with well- 
constructed Latin. A true Pole, the 
tall fur bonnet covered his well-shorn 
head; a hussar jacket with loose 
sleeves “clipped” him round; a sword, 
broad and long, depended from his 
side, and embroidered boots adorned 
and defended his limbs. Our guests 
observed that hospitable as were 
their noble entertainers; all the guests 
were not on an equal footing. Above 
the salt-cellar, as in the Waverley 
novels, rich wines flowed, and choice 
meats were eaten, while food and 
drink of inferior quality were found 
below that useful ornament. The 
descendants of any person originally 
noble continued noble while they 
did not engage in commerce or follow 
a profession ; and as the estates were 
in most cases subdivided among the 
children, some nobles were seated 
beside the Englishmen whose lands 
varied in extent from three to seven 
acres. These and their larger-estated 
relations and neighbours had, there- 
fore, no choice in the social arrange- 
ment. One should sit at his fellow 
noble’s table, the other should extend 
ungrudging hospitality; but unless 
there was a certain measure attending 
this display, the large estate would 
shortly find itself in the mortgage 
book of Levi or Moses, in his squalid 
back parlour in Cracow* or Warsaw. 
So the rich Hungarian wines, Tokay 
or other, waited on the stranger or 
the large-landed piast above the 





* The Jews were not allowed to dwell within the city of Cracow proper. The suburb 


called Casimir formed their quarter. 
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salt-cellar, and the noble of the few 
acres made himself as comfortable as 
circumstances permitted lower down; 
and if he was a wise and reasonable 
man, he acquiesced in the justice of 
the arrangement. 

Rarely had the strangers seen more 
natural politeness and agreeability of 
manner than with the ladies of the 
family, consisting of the mother and 
three daughters, and two or three 
neighbouring chatelaines. Of that 
coldness perceptible at first among 
the high and comparatively ill-in- 
formed dames of Vienna there was 
not a vestige from the first bow and 
courtesy that took place; and the 
Englishmen found themselves as if 
in a circle of long-known friends or 
relatives. Being aware of the com- 
plete establishment of serfdom, so 
familiar an institution among the 
Sarmatian peoples, they expected to 
see the domestics doing their duty 
under the influence of awe or terror. 
They were much, and, indeed, agreca- 
bly, disappointed. Without putting 
off fora moment the appearance of 
affectionate respect, they went about 
their business with a freedom and 
apparent light-heartedness that they 
never witnessed at home except in 
the case of a few old and much valued 
domestics. 

When anything was said at the 
table that afforded them amusement 
they never scrupled to burst into a 
hearty laugh, and this they enjoyed 
without rebuke or frown from master, 
mistress, or guest. 

The evening did not close without 
music and dancing, and much care 
was taken to perfect the foreigners 
in the national figures and steps, the 
ladies taking on themselves tlie office 
of mattresses de danse, and good- 
humouredly enjoying the shortcomings 
of the islanders in the ‘ 
motion.” 

Our guests were obliged to stay 
that night in the hospitable chateau ; 
and next day, at their own desire, 
they accompanied the castellan over 
part of his cultivated ground and 
pastures, and found things done in a 
very unskilful and negligent style. 
The ploughing and cart-drawing were 
performed by bullocks ; and the teeth 
of the harrows were made of wood ; 
and, whatever else might fail, there 
seemed no fear of the weeds becom- 
ing scarce. Every serf had some 


‘poetry of 


land which he might call his own, 
and till on certain days of the week, 
giving his time and attention during 
the other days to the fields of his 
master. The lord of the soil possess- 
ing slight knowledge of agricultural 
chemistry, and the serf none whatever, 
the cultivation was conducted in a 
careless and haphazard fashion. Ro- 
tation of crops, not having been heard 
of in those simple days, especially 
in Sarmatia, they proceeded as did 
our own farmers and peasants some 
forty or fifty years since—they 
ploughed up a fallow field, supplied 
it with whatever manure they could 
provide, and sowed a potato or some 
similar crop. Next year wheat was 
committed to the same soil, and the 
third season the land remained fallow. 

The quantity of land assigned to 
the serf varied from ten to forty or 
fifty acres. If he worked for his lerd 
on other but duty days he was paid 
from three to six pence per day—very 
good wages at that time in that 
country, and the peasant of a large 
farm paid in kind whatever rent was 
not made up by the duty chys. As 
may be supposed, there was no dis- 
training for rent, no ejectments, no 
ji-fas ; and there certainly was less of 
wearing anxieties among the serfs of 
Poland than there is among the sinall 
farmers of the British Empire at the 
present day. 

It must be acknowledged that the 
schoolmaster was all abroad, and 
very seldom at home among the 
forests or through the vast plains of 
Poland. The peasants not having 
rent day, or process-server, or my 
lord’s driver, dangling before their 
eyes like an ugly scarecrow, and 
wishing only that the sun would 
make haste to his western bed some- 
where beyond Germany, considered 
rest and the brandy bottle the only 
things worth living for. They were 
as improvident as the Negro slaves 
are at this day, and devoted soul and 
body to the drink. Vainly did some 
considerate and benevolent proprie- 
tors endeavour to better their condi- 
tion, and insp‘re them with a taste 
for domestic comfort. They would not 
improve their wooden houses ; in the 
severe winter time they would crowd 
round the stove, men, women, and 
beasts ; stop every crevice, and eat, 
drink, and sleep, in foul air and 
divers nastinesses. 
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Before quitting their friendly enter- 
tainers they were taken to witness 
the marriage of a young couple of the 
serf class, and certainly it presented 
some novel features. ‘The bride wore 
a gold-laced jacket, fitting tightly to 
her figure and completely covering 
breast and neck. On her parted hair 
she wore a cap of gold thread and a 
nosegay. Her hair fell down her 
back in profusion, and was orna- 


mented with rose-coloured ribbons., 


Our visiters found the room well 
filled with company, all more or less 
tipsy, and the bride, sitting with her 
back to the wall, determined to main- 
tain her sobriety ; while the gallant 
bridegroom, sustaining his natural 
bashfulness by sundry cups, paid 
court to his partner very earnestly, 
and prevailed on her from time to 
time to “sip the rosy,” as Dick 
Swiveller was wont to say. She 
accepted the beer; but when he insi- 
diously attempted kiss or caress, she 
used her fists in a very effective way 
to teach him discretion before com- 
pony: Six young peasants supported 
1im in this trying hour; and the 
bride was kept in countenance by a 
like number of bridesmaids, in dresses 
similar to hers—flowers on, their 
heads, coral beads round their necks. 
The bride’s mother, in the maudlin 
stage of beery inspiration, surveyed 
her daughter with lazy satisfaction ; 
and dancing was kept up in the next 
room by light-heeled damsels and 
yous men with heavy iron-heeled 

ots. These, clashing against each 
other, produced agreeable sounds in 
the ears of the unsophisticated 
company. 

Determined as Peregrine was, not 
to face the dangers of matrimony till 
his return to his native island, and 
cunningly and stoutly as he had re- 
sisted the fair assailants of the Low 
Countries, of Saxony, and Vienna, he 
had nearly succumbed to one of the 
beautiful and witching daughters of 
the chateau. Finding himself “beaten 
behind his shield,” he drove Mentor 
out of the castle, and followed him 
with desperate resolution, having 
first taken an affecting farewell of 
old and young. Then tutor and pupil 
peopare for their northern journey, 

rst making a descent into the salt 
mine of Vielicza, which is to be found 
a couple of leagues south of the 
Vistula, 


Descending by means of the primi- 
tive rope and basket for about 200 
feet, they were conducted through 
lofty and airy passages leading to two 
chapels. Statues, altars, candlesticks, 
pillars, and all the appurtenances of 
a house of worship, were carved out 
of the solid salt, which sparkled and 

littered as if formed of finely-cut 
diamond, as the light fell on them 
from the lamps held by the guides, 
Descending lower by means of ladders, 
they entered a vast white hall, the 
sides and floor cut with surprising 
regularity, and extending, as well as 
the height, to some hundreds of feet. 
This mine seems inexhaustible ; it 
has been worked upwards of 600 
reas The lowest depth attained 
ast century was about 1,200 feet. 
About 500 men were daily employed 
in two drafts, each working twelve 
hours. They never slept below, nor 
were women ever permitted to make 
a descent. 

In their progress to Warsaw the 
varieties of scenery that occupied 
their attention were grassy plains, 
marshes, and forests. Occasionally 
in the depths of these forests the 
discovered a cultivated patch of land, 
which, with its leafy border, afforded 
a to the eyes and the mind. 

Sometimes, instead of the circular 
piece of cultivation, a lake presented 
itself. The Carpathian mountains, 
left behind, and sinking to the horizon 
with every mile they advanced, were 
the only eminences that cheered their 
eyes from their entrance into Poland. 
Having received timely warning, they 
brought along with them a few of the 
conveniences needful to travellers, 
for in the wretched wooden post- 
houses shelter was all that could be 
obtained. The country seats of the 
nobles were unhappily very rare, or 
out of the line of route; otherwise the 
journey might have been a very 
agreeable one. 

Their compassion was often moved 
by the spectacle of a poor serf suffer- 
ing from the terrible plica polonica, 
every hair on his head injected with 
diseased blood, and all forming one 
inextricable mass. Cutting off the 
hair or shaving the head even in an 
early stage of the disease did not 
mend matters, These operations, 
on the rere brought on blind- 
ness or some other grievous malady. 
It has to be borne in mind that the 
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country is a vast plain, very slightly 
inclining towards the north, and that 
the water is of a bad quality. To 
the water or the air the physicians 
then ascribed the disease ; but as the 
victims were almost exclusively fur- 
nished by the very neediest and the 
very dirtiest portion of the populace, 
it may be supposed that the foul air 
of the houses, the filthy state of the 
clothing and of the dwellings, joined 
to the innutritious quality of the food, 
had much to do in producing and ag- 
gravating the malady. 

The approach to the capital pre- 
sented no variety of scenery ; a wide 

lain, interspersed with clusters of 
birch and fir, extended to the gates. 
A bridge, resting on boats, connected 
the city itself, which lies on the west 
bank of the Vistula, to Praga, the 
eastern suburb. Warsaw could no 
more boast of paved streets than 
Cracow. After a heavy shower they 
were totally impassable by pedes- 
trians, and those who ventured 
through them on horseback or in 
coaches were men of courage. Much 
later than the time of our friends’ 
visit, Prince Radzivil, proceeding in 
his coach to the palace, found cattle 
and coach brought to a complete 
stand-still within a hundred yards of 
the royal building, the wheels being 
firmly imbedded in the tenacious 
mud. His trusty followers came to 
the rescue. They carefully extracted 
him from the inside of the vehicle, 
and bore him on their shoulders safe, 
but rather ashamed of the mode of 
conveyance, till he was safely de- 
posited on the palace steps. 

As in Cracow, the buildings were 
cither palaces, princely residences of 
the nobility, or hovels, with many 
breaches in the line of street, and 
many an unsightly mass to pain an 
educated eye. A zealous Commis- 
sioner of Wide Streets of our day, 
coming abruptly on such a spectacle 
as awaited our visiters on their entry 
into the Polish capital on a rainy 
day, would probably die on the spot, 
“ or at least be exceedingly sick” for 
a time. The lighting—its absence 
rather—corresponded to the custom 
in Cracow; so that even as late as 
the year 1771, folk interested in the 
matter ‘succeeded in seizing on the 
then sovereign Stanislas, seated in 
his carriage, and surrounded by his 
guards and attendants, and effecting 


a forcible abduction. The sovereign, 
seated at his palace-window, for the 
benefit of the fresh air, would find his 
royal nostrils visited by odours from 
open sewers in the neighbourhood. 
But much of all these disagree- 
ables, including the wretched ap- 
pearance of the poor, and others of 
which we shall have occasion tospeak, 
were for the moment forgotten by 
the English gentlemen, when sharing 
the hospitality of the British Ambas- 
sador, or made welcome in the noble 
mansions of the Czartoriskis or the 
Zamoyskis. These reunions possessed 
all the charms which wait on the 
noble bearing and courtesy of educated 
high-born men, and the loveliness 
and vivacity and grace of their wives, 
and sisters, and daughters. Ifa lax 
tone of morals underlay this glowing 
and delightful phase, it was not per- 
ceptible at first. There was no incon- 
venience nor awkwardness arising 
from translating their thoughts from 
one language to another before ex- 
pressing them. There were present 
individuals proficient in the French 
tongue, from England, France, and 
Germany ; and the interchange of 
sentiments and sallies of wit went cn 
without effort or pause. The freedom 
of speech on European questions and 
on the State concerns of the country 
was remarkable. Proud and inde- 
pendent as were the native nobles, 
there was no disloyalty to the Crown 
expressed or implied in their conver- 
sation. Every one was an absolute 
panes on his own wide plains and in 
iis extensive forests; and Augustus 
III. lately elected could not effect the 
slightest political or governmental 
change without the fullest concur- 
rence of the magnates then in pres- 
ence, and the others of their order 
scattered over the wide kingdom. 
Each feeling that in himself and his 
friends was vested the decision of all 
measures proposed by the king, and 
that Augustus was the mere executor 
of what his compeers and he might 
at any time determine, experienced a 
lively interest in the athe and 
comfort of the sovereign, and ex- 
hibited an unfeigned loyalty and 
good-will. So if any discussion arose, 
the elements of loyalty and disloyalty 
to the sovereign were not brought 
into collision. Of allextern powers the 
only one that was treated with hard 
words was the House of Hapsburg, 
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It must not be inferred that grave 
political questions absorbed the at- 
tention of the gay, and chivalrous, 
atid beautiful, and graceful person- 
ages in these social gatherings. The 
presence of witty and fascinating 
women brought round the discourse 
to those topics in which they felt an 
interest. Poetry, the drama, the 
national meetings for the election of 
kings, music, dancing, dress—all were 
discussed. In one respect men and 
women stoutly resisted foreign in- 
fluence. However these or those 
might prefer a king from one German 
house or another, or royal scion of 
Sweden or Denmark (they scarcely 
ever selected a king from among 
themselves), they would adopt no 
foreign fashion in dress. The gentle- 
men would continue to use the cut 
and style of garments already men- 
tioned, the ladies would persist in 
the close-fitting gown, the fur-trim- 
med outer robe, worn by their great- 
grandmother, the boots and_ the 
square-crowned cap of ancient days. 

What the strangers felt as the 
bitter something that always is sure 
to spring up in the sweetest combin- 
ation of human enjoyments, was the 
evident eagerness that inspired the 
features of every gentleman, when 
the card tables became the order of 
the evening. They found in their 
further experience, that of all causes 
cards and dice were the most effective 
in reducing the size of estates from 
some thousands of acres to the little 
field containing only seven or eight. 

During a quiet evening spent with 
the English ambassador and two or 
three really patriotic nobles, they 
learned the particulars attending the 
late election, which would not have 
occurred so soon had Augustus IL, 
that Saxon imitator of the great 
Hebrew pluralist, led the chaste life 
becoming a Christian man. 


HOW POLAND WAS GOVERNED, 


_ Our visiters were naturally inquisi- 
tive as to the national housekeeping 
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of the country, and a brisk succession 
of questions and answers ensued. 
These, if given in detail, would pre- 
vent the subject of Poland being 
concluded in this paper ; so the precis 
only of the answers will be quoted. 

“One institution distinguishes the 
Slavonian people from the Celts and 
Teutons, namely, the necessity of 
perfect unanimity among the con- 
stituents for the passing of a public 
measure. <A single dissentient voice 
will prevent the passing of the best 
measure ever devised. From the 
time that Jagellon married King 
Louis’s daughter, and added his 
Duchy of Lithuania to our then small 
kingdom (about A.D. 1370), to the ex- 
tinction of the Jagellon dynasty in 
1572, the accession to kingly power 
was nominally by election ; nt from 
that to the present time this election 
has been neither pretence nor sham. 
It is the result of a genuine struggle; 
and if one person only choose to with- 
hold his vote from the man of general 
choice, the labour is in vain. On the 
plain of Szopa, half a mile north of 
the city, 100,000 persons have been 
seen engaged with the important 
question of a successor to the throne; 
the agents of the neighhouring coun- 
tries busily employed in promoting 
the interests of their respective sover- 
eigns; the rich nobles superbly dressed 
and attended by their numerous fol- 
lowers, the poorer with their estates 
on their persons. For, while the 
poor man can trace his descent from 
one who was at any time noble, and 
can show that he has never exercised 
trade or profession, he enjoys the 
Stolnik’s vote.* You may imagine 
what anxiety, what manceuvres, and 
sometimes what bribery is requisite 
to bring the kingly electors or the 
members attending a mere diet. to a 
unanimous decision. There is one 
memorable instance of a restive in- 
dividual who set more value on his 
own wisdom than on that of all his 
brother senators. 

“In 1652, the diet being in solemn 


*N. W. Wraxall, writing forty-five years after our travellers had visited Warsaw, 
says:—‘* Mr. Wraughton, the English minister, was struck with surprise at seeing his 


butler put on a sabre, and without asking his permission, walk out to the Szopa, 


‘ Sir,’ 


said the man to him by way of apology for his conduct ; ‘I am noble, and though I act 
in the capacity of your domestic, I am not less competent to be raised to the throne than 
the first nobleman in the republic.’” Was domestic service considered more noble in 
itself than trade or profession, or had the law altered in the interyening period, or did 
N, W. Wraxall invent, or was he mystified by his informant ? 
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consultation at Warsaw on a matter 
of great importance, and coming to a 
decision, a Lithuanian, named Si- 
cinski, recorded his veto, and the 
assembly broke up in dismay... Tra- 
dition asserts that Sicinski’s family 
and himself and his house were de- 
stroyed by lightning, and that his 
body, preserved in a mummified state, 
was for many years, on the anniver- 
sary of his crime, carried round his 
native town, attended by the re- 
proaches and execrations of his 
townsmen. This example has been 
unhappily imitated on several occa- 
sions. Our kingly or imperial neigh- 
bours have not failed to induce this 
or that unprincipled person to pre- 
vent good measures from passing, 
when not agreeable to their own sub- 
lime and selfish wishes. 

“ Our kings are obliged to assemble 
the diet once, at least, in every two 
years. When need presses, they con- 
vene an extraordinary diet. The king 
dispatches to each noble having a 
seat by right of family or by the 
votes of the Stolniks of a district, a 
paper setting forth the objects for 
which the assembly is convened. So 
by the time the members take their 
seats, they have made up their minds 
to some purpose, whether induced by 
bribes or influenced by patriotic mo- 
tives. If they cannot pass the mea- 
sures by acclamation, they break up 
in admired disorder, and return home. 

* Now the evident power this cus- 
tom affords to the neighbouring Go- 
vernments to frustrate the patriotic 
efforts of our best and wisest coun- 
cillors, the extensive sway of bri- 
bery, the want of a middle class, the 
circumstance of our king being but a 
puppet in the hands of the influen- 
tial nobles, the evils attending on 
the institution of slavery, and the 
great prevalence of gambling and dis- 
solute habits among our young no- 
bility, have caused more than one 
far-seeing man to foretel our ceasing 
to be a nation at no distant date. 

“ John Sobieski, on his death-bed in 
1695, refused to make a will, alleging 
that where corruption by bribery pre- 
vailed to such an extent, any legal 
measure could be passed ;andit would 
be a folly to expect that mag who 
would not obey him when living, 
should respect his wishes after death. 
John Casimir, on the occasion of his 
abdication, twenty-seven years be- 
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fore, prophesied the dismemberment 
of our plain (Polsk) by the three 
neighbouring poWers, though the po- 
litical influence of Russia was then 
much less than it isnow. It would 
appear that we are not able nor will- 
ing to bring a cure to the inherent 
disorders in our system, and that the 
neighbouring royal and imperial sur- 
geons will undertake the office for 
their own emolument. Well, well, 
the condition of our serfs cannot be 
worse than it is. The wisest and 
best of us can do but little to reclaim 
them from their indolent and thrift- 
less lives, and their filthy habits.” 


HOW THE GREAT FOLK AMUSED THEMSELVES, 


But our travellers in quest of 
knowledge were not always holding 
grave and useful discussions with 
sensible and patriotic councillors such 
as these. They were invited, soon 
after their arrival, to a royal enter- 
tainment in the open air, and en- 
joyed it exceedingly. There were pre- 
sent thirty ladies and thirty gentle- 
men, and a sumptuous banquet was 
given to all in the Saxon palace. 
Augustus IL., disliking the ancient 
building on the high, steep bank of 
the Vistula, from whose windows 
nothing better was to be seen than 
the wretched suburb of Praga, on the 
eastern bank, raised a new building ; 
and here it was that our thirty ladies 
and thirty gentlemen sat down to 
dinner. One may conceive the plea- 
sure our Englishmen experienced in 
a party consisting of royal and noble 
men and women, disposed to enjoy 
the present good and contribute to 
the enjoyment of their neighbours. 
King and Queen were as anxious to 
please their nobles as were the latter 
to be agreeable to them. Dinner 
over, they repaired to a temporary 
theatre to witness the performance of 
a French comedy. After the per- 
formance the ladies withdrew, and 
the gentlemen assumed the costume of 
the ancient Greeks, and embarking on 
the Vistula in gaudy barges, they ap- 
proached an island apparently forti- 
fied. A challenging blast being blown 
by the trumpeter of Theseus (the 
king), an Amazon appeared behind 
what might be taken for battlements. 
She was armed with, helmet, shield, 
spear, and cuirass, and in a haughty 
tone demanded who the strangers 
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were, and what they needed. The 
herald set forth the style and title of 
the mighty son of Egeus, his past 
achievements, and his present pur- 
pose to take the famed city of Trebi- 
zond, for which purpose he and his 
noble Greeks had braved the dangers 
of the Bosphorus and the stormy 
Euxine Sea. The beauteous warrior de- 
fied them in the name of her puissant 
sovereign, the lovely and heroic Hip- 
polyta, and then followed trumpet 
peals on each side. Soon in gallant 
style, Hippolyta, represented by the 
Queen, issued forth from the gates, 
clad in the genuine costume of the 
famous warrior-queen, whose territo- 
ries were invaded by the coarse and 
restless “Duke of Athens.” Her 
ladies followed similarly attired ; and 
the warriors in the boat, inspired by 
martial ardour, hastened to land, and 
engage the charming and resolute 
Amazons. The strife was but of short 
duration. After a few mock thrusts 
and blows received on their bucklers, 
the invincible warriors of Trebizond 
laid down their spears. The king em- 
braced his queen; every noble fol- 
lowed his example ; and if the salute 
was not conferred upon the lady to 
whom it was lawfully due, he re- 
ceived a knock from a shield’s edge, 
or a buffet from a gauntlet. : 

By this time the warlike fatigues 
and the open air had conferred re- 
spectable appetites on knight and 
lady, and within the fortress into 
which they penetrated, two by two, 
they found a supper provided. There 
was even more hilarity and cordiality 
at this than the mid-day meal ; and 
after a suitable rest, all repaired to 
an improvised ball-room, where the 
progenitors, in the fourth or fifth de- 
gree, of our modern polkas and ma- 
zurkas were executed$with grace and 
enthusiasm. When it became dark 
(it was then summer) fireworks of all 
varieties were discharged from this 
and the neighbouring isles ; and so at 
last, overpowered with fatigue and 
enjoyment of the varied recreations 
of the day, they returned to the city, 
this time the knights and ladies in 
the same boats, and every hero doing 
his endeavour to guard his heroine 
from the discomforts of the passage 
and the cold night air. 
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A GREAT POLISH BEAR. 


The splendour and fine taste with 
which the entertainments of this day 
were got up, formed the subject of 
conversation through the city for 
some time. It only ceased to interest 
when the news of an approachin 
entrée of the great Lithuanian chief, 
Prince Radzivil, was announced. It 
was whispered that his chariot and 
the beasts harnessed to it would form 
a surprising sight. And surprisin 
indeed it proved. The city Camel 
out to meet the Prince as he ap- 
proached in his heavy-built and gilded 
vehicle ; but those who first neared 
the equipage were surprised at the 
low stature of the six animals that 
were at work, all covered with white 
housings, which left nothing visible 
but the eyes. Each was attended b 
a stout-built follower, who found all 
his faculties fully needed to make his 
beast proceed in the ordinary fashion. 
From the size and the mode of mak- 
ing progress, and the muttered growls 
heard from under the cloths, the 
crowd began to get an idea of the 
nature of the beasts, and their sus- 
picions were disagreeably verified 
when, on entering the city, the at- 
tendants withdrew the body-clothes, 
and revealed six fierce-looking white 
bears from the Lithuanian forests. 
On finding themselves freed from the 
drapery, their impatience and disgust 
at serving as a gazing-stock to so 
many clowns began to manifest itself 
in prolonged growls, and various at- 
tempts at walking on their hind legs, 
and getting a few of the shouting 
multitude into their arms. This 
proceeding tended very much to the 
disturbance of the harness, and the 
equanimity of the Prince. He shouted 
to his slaves to keep better order 
among their charge ; but it required 
some hard application to the animals’ 
noses to bring them to a sense of 
what was expected from them. The 
coach was pulled to this and the 
other side, and the crowds put what 
space they could between themselves 
and the imperfectly trained animals, 
whose appearance at every plunge 
and rear had something very terrify- 
ing about it. Instead of the admirin 
and triumphant reception ane 
by the semi-barbaric Prince, much 
confusion, great personal discomfort, 
and some censure were the result. 
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The six savages were not again seen 
in public. Their coats were added 
to the pene stock of household 
furs, and bears’ grease experienced a 
fall in price. This failure, however, 
detracted but little from the bustle 
and glitter which about that time 
enlivened the streets of Warsaw. 
The nobles vied with each other in 
the splendour of their equipages, as 
they hastened to do honour to the 
new king and to themselves, by crowd- 
ing into the city and presenting 
themselves at court. 


THE MEN AND WOMEN OF POLAND. 


However self-satisfied might be the 
Polish nobleman as he proceeded to 
court in his cumbrous and showy 
chariot, he preferred to witch the eyes 
of the crowd by his graceful and per- 
fect management of his steed. His 
ancestor in the thirtieth degree, ca- 
reering over the Tartar steppes, could 
scarcely exhibit more mastery over 
the will and movements of the fleet 
and docile animal he bestrode. As 
our friends when left to themselves 
at rare intervals, passed in review the 
acquaintances they had made in the 
different cities which they had visited, 
they agreed that in all the qualities 
that render social re-unions of well- 
bred men and women agreeable and 
attractive, the Polish nobles excelled. 
They were eminent for their urbanity, 

aiety, unreserve, and that respect 
or their company and ease of man- 
ner which constitute the idea of per- 
fect good-breeding. Most of them 
had paid a visit to Paris, and spoke 
French with the ease and fluency of 
a resident in the Fauborg St. Honoré. 
In their. entertainments they were 
disposed to magnificence and show; 
but to an expensive taste they united 
delicacy of sentiment and a creative 
fancy. With all these advantages 
our tourists detected a certain want 
of sincerity, of consistency, of steadi- 
ness, of economy, of judgment. They 
were engrossed by a frantic love of 
play, and Venus was the goddess to 
whom, alternately with Fortune, their 
worship was ungrudgingly paid. 

With regard to the ladies, we cheer- 
fully quote from N. W. Wraxall. 
His observations, though elicited by 
the daughters of the ladies in whose 
smiles the Englishmen basked, were 
no less applicable to the mothers in 
their youth and early maternity. 
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“Tf the men excel in personal endow- 
ments and accomplishments, the Polish 
women of rank or condition are equally 
pleasing. The world does not produce fe- 
males more winning, polished, or calculated 
to charm in conversation. They have 
neither the shyness and coldness of the Eng- 
lish, nor the reserve and haughtiness of the 
Austrianwomen, Ease joined with grace,and 
animated by the wish to please, render them 
infinitely agreeable. In beauty they may 
dispute the palm with any country, and 
their attractions are commonly heightened 
by all the refinements of coquetry. I do 
not mean to apologise for their levity, but 
their imperfections and faults are more the 
result of situation than of natural disposi- 
tion. Ina court and capital such as War- 
saw, it is not easy to resist the seduction of 
example. - . It is society, morals, 
and laws, which model individuals, and 
call into action every thing valuable in our 
nature.” 


It was not only by personal charms 
and grace that the Polish ladies dis- 
tinguished themselves. They have 
at all times exhibited a love of their 
country, and a degree of personal 
courage and passive endurance in her 
cause, unparalleled by the women 
of any country in Europe. Instances 
of this were frequent enough be- 
fore the period of which we are 
speaking, and have since been still 
more numerous. The Polish ladies 
of the present day seem to have re- 
tained all the excellent qualities of 
their great grandmothers, including 
a deep-seated love ,of country, and 
the energy to struggle or suffer for 
her sake; and they seem gifted with 
that womanly virtue without which 
all the others are comparatively of 
little account. 

Were we sure that the present 
generation of Polish women were as 
regardless of the dictates of that fe- 
male demon so worshipped by Aus- 
trian, French, and English women, as 
the ladies who smiled on the English- 
men, we might be tempted to assume 
cockle shell, slouched hat, and pil- 
grim’s staff, and go on a pilgrimage 
to the shrine of St. Jacob, or St. 
Enoch, or St. Elias (your Slavonians 
affect the holy men of the Old Testa- 
ment), and assure ourselves of the 
fact that there are still well informed 
ladies on the earth who prefer the 
graceful contours of Milton’s Eve to 
those of the mechanical hour-glass. 
A hundred and thirty years ago 
they little cared what monstrosities 
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leased the eyes of London, Paris, or 
Vooe beauties. Dining on a hot 
day in the gardens of a princess in 
the neighbourhood of the city, our 
visitors observed the summer attire 
of their hostess, which the younger of 
them took the trouble to describe to 
= po in his next letter to Eng- 

and. 


‘‘ Her head-dress had no resemblance to 
anything that I ever beheld in other parts 
of Europe, for she neither wore powder, nor 
was her hair frizzed, but, on the contrary, 
simply combed down over her forehead, and 
bound by a muslin fillet. Two twisted- 
tresses which fell from the left side were 
negligently pinned to a sort of turban, 
composed likewise of muslin, that encircled 
her head. Her robe was a pale rose colour, 
bordered by a rich embroidery, and de- 
scending to her feet, but without conceal- 
ing them. About her waist was fastened 
a girdle or cestus of silk near nine inches 
in breadth. It is exactly the zone of the 
Greeks and of Homer, which is still worn 
in Wallachia. A broad Medicis of Dres- 


den lace surrounded her bosom and shoul- 
ders, which were partly uncovered, partly 
veiled by her shift and a Turkish gauze. 
er She showed us her maids, who 
had just returned from bathing—young 


Poloneze girls, resembling nymphs .in loose 
drapery, with their wet hair floating down 
their backs. . . . I have found her 
conversation not less interesting than her 
person, and I regret that my approaching 
departure from Warsaw will soon inter- 
rapt our acquaintance.” 


“ SOMEWHAT OF BITTER ARISEs.”” 


Notwithstanding the great mental 
and personal attractions of these 
ladies, divorces were as plenty as 
blackberries were in the days of 
Prince Hal and his fat friend. “The 
way to keep him” is harder to find 
than the “way to win him.” So at 
least it proved in Warsaw and the 
illimitable plain round it. With so 
many exterior and interior enemies 
at work, it is surprising that the 
nationality of Poland was not ex- 
tinguished long prior to 1771. 


A ROYAL ABDUCTION, 


In illustration of the neglected con- 
dition of the capital of Poland, even 
later than the-period of our Grand 
Tour, we quoted the abduction of a 
king from the heart of the city. We 
will close this article with a few de- 
tails of the daring and successful at- 
tempt. 
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The sovereign on whom the ex- 
eriment was made was that Stanis- 
as Poniatowski, erewhile favourite 
of Catherine IT. of Russia, and b 
her placed on the throne of Poland, 
whether the Poles were willing or 
no. A conspiracy of confederate no- 
bles was formed; and the three 
chiefs, Lukawski, Strawinski, and 
Kosinski— euphonic names — with 
about thirty-seven associates, swore 
to extract the obnoxious king from 
his capital, and deliver him, dead or 
alive, to the great man of all, Pul- 
awski. 

.Cordons of sentinels being posted 
round the unwalled city, it being a 
time of plague, the adventurous con- 
spirators made their entry, disguised 
as countrymen; having concealed 
their saddles, arms, and clothes, in 
loads of hay which they ostensibly 
came to sell. Between nine and ten 
o'clock, p.m, on the 3rd of Novem- 
ber, 1771, which fell on a Sunday 
night, the king was returning home 
from a visit paid to his uncle, Prince 
Czartoriski, the distance from the 
house of the prince to the palace of 
the king being only a quarter of a 
mile, through the most populous part 
of the city. In the carriage with the 
monarch was his aide-de-camp, a 
Poniatowski also, and a case of 
about fifteen or sixteen attendants, 
with drawn swords, surrounded it. 
The night was very dark, and, as be- 
fore remarked, Warsaw possessed no 
lamps for publie convenience. 

Scarcely had _ the carriage proceed- 
ed two hundred yards, when the con- 
spirators surrounded it, and fired 
several shots in through the doors. 

The king’s appointed hour had not 
come, otherwise it is difficult to con- 
ceive how he was not killed on the 
spot. The worthless attendants fied 
at once, with the exception of one 
gallant Heyduc, who, in striving to 
defend his master, met with his 
death. The historians remark that 
he was a Protestant, and that his 
widow received a pension while she 
lived. The cowardly aide-de-camp 
slunk out of the carriage, and con- 
cealed himself under a temporary 
wooden bridge laid across the muddy 
street. The king, possessing great 
coolness, got out, and was making 
off, but was seized by the collar, 
fired at, and cut over the temple with 
a sword-stroke. Two horsemen then 
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seizing poor Stanislas by collar and 
arms trotted off, holding him be- 
tween them, and in this plight they 
reached the boundary of the city. 
They were challenged by a sentry, 
and made some answer in Russian, 
which he received, and allowed them 
to pass, under the impression that 
they were the patrol. The prisoner 
being almost dead from fatigue and 
the hurts received, they allowed him 
to mount a spare horse, and so they 
got into the open country. Here two 
of the chiefs, seizing on the royal 
captive, tore off his ribbon and dia- 
mond cross of the Black Eagle, emp- 
tied his pockets, and left nothing 
with him but his tablets and hand- 
kerchief. Leaving him in charge of 
Kosinski, they _— off to _— 

TO; at head-quarters; and the 
Solr derxious to loner the fortunes 
of the captive and his guardians will 
find them in several works publish- 
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ed soon after, and copied by later 
writers. 

Our sage tutor, finding his charge 
in greater danger of committing an 
irreparable folly at this particular 
point in their excursion than at any 
other, took courage, proposed a 
speedy departure, and succeeded in 
effecting it, Telemachus looking back 
sorrowfully the while on the Ogygia 
that still held Eucharis and several 
Calypsos. They took the route to 
the newly-raised city of the great 
regenerator of northern bears, him- 
self sharing largely in the ursine 
nature. After this visit to the north 
to inspect some of the mighty changes 
effected by the energy of a very un- 
equal hero, they resolved to repose 
from their labours in the sunny 
clime, in the olive groves, under the 
vine-leaf trellices, and among the 
wonderful ruins of that country once 
the Mistress of the Western World. 


SCENES IN THE TRANSITION AGE FROM CAZSAR TO CHRIST. 


THE CAMPUS MARTIUS. 


THE sun was rounding to the west, 
the afternoon delicious, as Publicus 
ordered the charioteer to drive to 
Pompey’s Theatre, where, he found 
by the placards of that day’s enter- 
tainment, they would be in time to 
witness a couple of scenes of an old 
Greek farce adapted by Aranius. As 
the driver, lashing the mules, hurried 
past the obelisk, and under one of 
the triumphal arches which stood in 
the open space surrounding the am- 
phitheatre, directing their course to 
the west of the plain toward the 
Straight Way, through beautiful 
avenues of trees, and past long 
ranges of white pillared porticoes, 
Publicus ever and anon drew the at- 
tention of his companion to some of 
the superb structures with which the 
Campus Martius was embellished. 
“We Romans,” he said, “ are justly 
proud of the fine sites and pomets 
which interval and surround the Field 
of Mars, whose edifices are more 
magnificent, of later date, and more 
ornate architecture, than, with a few 
exceptions, those of the City. We are 
now crossing the upper region toward 
the smaller Field, which extends 


across from the Capituline yonder, to 


the Tiber. While we are just now 

assing over a rather elevated ground, 
et me indicate afew of the innumer- 
able structures with which this great 
Park of Rome is covered. Here the 
verdure of the grounds,through which 
80 many avenues leadto the different 
amphitheatres and theatres, porticoes, 
gardens, temples, tombs, and sacred 
groves, is perennial. How charming 
is the panorama by which this struc- 
ture-covered region and the old City 
is framed. Those distant blue crests 
which rise to the south-east, over the 
line of turreted walls built by Servius 
Tullus, which straggle from the river 
along the Quirinal, are those of Tibur 
and Alba; still more to the south, 
those of Latium. Overhanging the 
river yonder you see the Vatican, 
whose rounded crests mingle with 
the stony ridges of the Janiculum. 
In the plain beneath the first, you re- 
cognise the Triumphal Camp, near 
the Triumphal Bridge; to its left, 
Nero’s circus. Towards the point 
where the Flaminian Way passes the 
city walls at the Gate of the People, 
those thick lines of trees and arched 
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structures are the gardens of Lucullus ; 
nearer to yonder oval building is the 
portico of Nero; still nearer the 
gardens of Valerius, to the east of 
theamphitheatre we have just quitted. 
That immense monument to the left, 
overtopping all others, is the mauso- 
leum of Augustus, a work whose 
magnitude those of Egypt only can 
rival§”’—and he stretched his arm 
toward the stupendous circular pile 
which reared, from its colossal base, 
its numerous ranges of pillared 
and arched stories and galleries 
crowded with statues, each of which 
with their pleasure grounds and walks, 
embellished and shaded by exotic 
shrubs and trees, aspired to a vast atti- 
tude, overlooking the shady woods and 
fountained-promenades with which 
it was surrounded. Nothing, indeed, 
could have been more fresh and 
agreeable, noble and majestic, than 
the surrounding prospect. There the 
great pillared structures, devoted to 
exercise, amusement, religion, the 
shrines, triumphal arches, and columns 
at every turn burst upon the view, 
amid the freshness of the verdure. In 
the pleasing shade of the trees, innu- 
merable groups, Romans of all ranks 
and classes, and others of every na- 
tion, variously engaged in pursuit of 
pleasure, appeared upon the emerald 
expansure,—enclosed on one side by 
the crests of the Transtiberine hills, 
on the other by the gardens of the 
City, whose immense buildings rose 
remote in a hallow of sunshine. Here 
the clamour of the streets was lost 
amid the hum of pleasure-seekers con- 
versing, the cries of the youths or 
soldiery practising in the gymnasiums, 
or the shouts of the populace in the 
circusses and theatres. Long lines of 
chariots, drawn by animals, illustra- 
tive of the luxurious or fantastic tastes 
of their owners—white mules, Spanish 
horses, camels, even a brace of lions 
here and there passed them, mingled 
with the imaoee lecticas of nobles, 
male or female, carried by richly at- 
tired and handsome slaves—some of 
whom were going to the baths to 
refresh before supper, amid perfumed 
waters and music ; some to the por- 
ticoes to canvas the gossip of the day, 
with their acquaintances taking the 
sun there, or hear some poet or 
romancist repeat his latest composi- 
tions—some to the ball-courts or ex- 
ercise grounds—some to the theatres, 
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Greek or Latin, according to their 
fancy. An occasional plume of smoke 
rose in the neighbourhood of some 
grove where a funeral was taking 
place, and where the sound of mor- 
tuary minstrelsy was heard, as the 
priests and relatives of the deceased 
surrounded the kindling pyre, observ- 
antof omens, lucky orthe reverse, from 
the play of the flames. One of the 
funerals was—Publicus told his friend 
—that of a senator ; and as he pointed 
to a number of gladiators fighting be- 
fore the pyre, ainid a great gathering, 
said “ they were being offered to the 
dead man’s ghost—a customary offer- 
ing when parties were rich enough 
to afford it. Hark (he added) to the 
Alexandrian singers and flute players 
in the small temple opposite the 
Lustrum, they have been engaged, no 
doubt, at a high price, to perform at 
the funeral feast. See what crowds 
surround the Asiatic jugglers who are 
dancing, as it were, in the air, swal- 
lowing fire, following the ball they 
throw swift as it flies, and per- 
forming many such marvels. Hark 
to the shoutings of those noisy multi- 
tudes witnessing a military spectacle 
yonder—the capture of a town and 
surrender of a Britishyking.!” 

As they were passing through the 
rove of Cesar, toward the portico of 
{uropa, Publicus pointed to a build- 

ing whose gilded dome glittered in 
the declining sun ; skirted on one side 
by the luxurious gardens, and on the 
other by the baths of Agrippa, the 
builder of the Pantheon. ‘The wor- 
ship of all the gods of the nations 
united to the empire of Rome,” he 
said, “is, I need scarcely tell you, 
recognized by the Roman Govern- 
ment, except that of the Druids of 
Gaul and Britain ; of the Jews and 
Christians, all of whom it is found 
impossible to incolate—the first, from 
the martial influences their priests ex- 
ercised over the western barbarians ; 
the latter, from what I may call their 
intolerance of Roman tolerance. Of 
the Druids, indeed, I know nothing ; 
for the Jews, judging from their open 
temple, which once stood on the 
Esquiline, they appear to worship 
only the sky and clouds; while the 
Christians, who have no temple, some 
say adore some invisible eastern god 
—a matter still more unintelligible. 
Religion, properly understood, is one, 
and in many cases the chief, instru- 
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ment of government ; whereas the 
superstition of those latter sects is of 
so exclusive and absurd a nature, 
that, so far from erecting an image of 
their deities in yonder Pantheon, they 
would destroy, if permitted, those 
which all other nations hold in re- 
verence. The worship of the Syrian 
goddess, lately introduced, has had 
many votaries even among the Ro- 
mans; and, as the rites amuse the 
people, is even patronized by the au- 
thorities; whereas this Christian 
creed, which arose somewhere in 
Palestine, in Tiberius’s reign, is not 
only of so unsocial, but of so insane 
and ferocious a nature, that I’ve heard 
a project is entertained in high quar- 
ters to root its votaries out of ttaly 
and this empire.” 

While thus chatting, the chariot 
was rattling along the pavement of 
the Via Recta, which, skirting the 
river, led from the Triumphal to the 
Janiculine Bridge. Publicus pointed 
to the Flaminian Circus, which they 
had passed in the morning, and whose 
huge obelisks rose under the Capito- 
line hill—to the magnificent Basilica 
of Caius and Lucius, and Theatre of 
Marcellus, opposite the Tiberine Is- 
land ; the theatre of Balbus, and many 
other white structures and monu- 
ments which shone above the green 
clusters of trees that in all directions 
studded the plain. 

At length, passing under the trium- 
phal arch of Pompey, they came in 
sight of the immense palace which 
that general had built from the 

lunder derived from the Asiatic and 

ithridiatic wars—the most magnifi- 
cent residence, with the exception of 
that of Nero in Rome—whose many- 
arched structures were surrounded by 
aportico a mile in length ; encompass- 
ing gardens, ponds, avenues, mena- 
geries, and dominated at each corner 
by great towers, with their banqueting- 
rooms, in which Mare Antony, when 
he purchased this mansion—Publicus 
said—used to hold his nightly revels. 
This was, indeed, the cenpree dis- 
trict, and the most superb in the 
Campus Minor: here the space along 
the river was covered by the de- 
lightful gardens which the warrior 
had bestowed upon the people ; 
while in the rear of this mighty man- 
sion rose the great Theatre which bore 
his name, before which they pre- 
sently arrived, amid a great com- 
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pany, whose chariots and lecticas 
were ranged under the trees and 
around the fountains, and who, attired 
in rich dresses, paced hither and 
thither in the adjoining porticos—en- 
joying the air in the interval pre- 
ceding an act. 


POMPEY'S THEATRE—SCENE OF A ROMAN FARCE. 


Having paid and procured tickets 
of admission, Publicus and Susarion 
soon found themselves—having passed 
through a long passage, illuminated 
by lamps and embellished with arches 
of flowers—in the great semi-circular 
building, where they were fortunate 
enough to procure a gpod place in 
the popularia. A glance round the 
ascending ranges of benches was suf- 
ficient to show that here the audience 
was of a more polite character gene- 
rally than that with which they 
had just mingled in the amphi- 
theatre ; for though the upper ranges 
were densely crowded by the people, 
the lower exhibited a considerable 
sprinkling of the elite of the Capitol. 
The foremost seats were occupied by 
many noble ladies; amid whom, in 
the centre of the semi-circle, sate the 
the Vestal Virgins. Here was seen 
many a Roman matron—a few in 
snowy stolas, the greater number 
attired in many-coloured robes of silk 
or light cloth—dark and fair beau- 
ties, whose gestures were marked by 
luxurious indolence or savage dignity, 
as they waved their fans while en- 
gaged in conversation, scattered with 
Greek words and phrases. All glit- 
tered with jewels, which flashed from 
brow, finger, or breast. Several of 
the younger ladies were veiled, while 
all exhibited a great diversity in the 
arrangement of the hair—that of 
many being piled to a great height, 
in the form of a helmet, studded with 
gems ; while that of others, parted 
in long tresses, depended on the 
shoulders, sprinkled with pearls, and 
weaved with flowers. Behind sate 
the senators and knights in their ap- 
pointed benches, distinguished by 
the white togas and purple strips of 
dignity ; next, the numerous citizens 
and foreigners of every nation; and 
above the motley popular gathering, 
on the uncushioned benches, along 
which a perpetual clamour sounded, 
intervalled by the sharp demonstra- 
tive voices of the vendors of sweet- 
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meats, fruit, wine, and other refresh- 
ments, as with their baskets they 
pushed their way through the noisy 
rows. 

From wall to wall an awning of 
some transparent cloth extended 
across the theatre, the appointments 
of whose orchestra, stage, and scene 
were of the most gorgeous character. 

Just as Susarion and Publicus en- 
tered the curtain had descended. 
The scene represented the exterior of 
a wretched-looking house, before 
whose porch the pulpit of an auc- 
tioneer appeared. It was evidently 
the background for some low and 
comic interlude. 

“You have never, I suppose, wit- 
nessed a Roman comedy or farce,” 
Publicus said ; and Susarion having 
assented, continued—“ At present, I 
need hardly tell you, the public taste 
is quite different from that which 
was in vogue during the days of 
‘Terence, whose comedies are hardly 
ever acted now, the better classes 
caring for nothing but the perform- 
ance of pantomimists and musicians ; 
the lower for nothing but the spec- 
tacles—exhibitions of animals, rope- 
dancing, and so on; or, in the drama- 
tic way, only in some mythologic love- 
story, or a broad farce, written in 


the old Saturnian or Aristophanic 


manner. Thepiece about to be enatt- 
ed is, I find by the placard, of the 
latter sort ; it is a farce of Aranius, 
and still a tolerable favourite with 
the plebs. It is, of course, translated 
from the Greek. I have several times 
seen it. As the actors are coming on, I 
have not time to detail the argu- 
ment ; but, as you may not yet have 
completely mastered our Latin tongue, 
may indicate the nature of the scene 
to be played. Among the characters 
of the piece is one Labrax, formerly 
a rich slave-dealer, who, having lost 
his entire fortune in a shipwreck, 
and being reduced to the lowest ebb, 
finds himself compelled to dispose by 
auction of his household, consisting 
of his father, his wife, and two 
daughters. The bidders are an old 
merchant, Thurio, and his handsome 
son, Naristus. But see, they come.” 

Enter a crier, who makes procla- 
mation of the sale ; then from the 
house Labrax, his father, wife, daugh- 
ters, from the othér side the bidders. 
Labrax, who ascends the pulpit, 
is a figure ludicrously thin, like a 
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draped skeleton, representing the ex- 
tremity of fortune to which he has 
been reduced. He wears a huge co- 
mic mask of the most exaggerated 
character, one side of which bears a 
a lugubrious and despairing expres- 
sion, while the other is moulded into 
the broadest of grins: according to 
the nature of the dialogue he turns 
either to the audience. 

Labrax.—To what extremes does 
Fortune sometimes reduce her most 
worshipful and virtuous votaries. 
(He turns the woful side of his face to 
spectators.) Alas, how deplorable is 
my position! It is sufficient, without 
the assistance of a single onion, to 
draw tears from the infernal gods. A 
week ago I had wealth enough to 
purchase the richest bidder at my 
sales (he turns his comic side), many 
of whom indeed I sold with their 
bargains at the same moment; and 
now all my great chests, containing 
the produce of a life of honest indus- 
try, having gone to the bottom of the 
sea to make knights and senators of 
the fishes, I am compelled—ah, wo- 
ful duty !—to sell my dear family. By 
Mercury, gentlemen, if the proceeds of 
this my last transaction were to equal 
the pity my position should inspire, 
then i | be reinstated in my 
riches. Alas! alas! fain would I weep, 
were it not a loss of hot water, and 
even that I cannot now afford. Come, 
approach, behold, investigate, exa- 
mine. The first article with which I 
open the day’s proceedings—perhaps 
my last sale—is this old man, of 
whom I can speak from experience, 
for he is my father [weeping]. In 
many respects he will make a most 
valuable oe slave. Asacaretaker 
to youth, especially if they happen to 
be of extravagant tendencies, he will 
be inestimable, for he is by nature a 
miser, and exercised this prudent vir- 
tue so earnestly until late, that he 
scarcely ate anything, in order to lay 
by. ut how could it be other- 
wise, come as he is of the most 
economical family in Latium, sur- 
passed only indeed by his sire, who 
reduced himself so low—acting on the 
same praiseworthy principle—that 
when hedied, gentlemen, there was no- 
thing left to bury. Doctors say he 
was born without a stomach ; he eats 
absolutely nothing; and having a 
mind stored with admirable advice, 
will be worth the interest of an estate 
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to any father who desires to render 
an extravagant son careful and econo- 
mical. Behold, too, he is a mere 
skeleton, and being so, will serve 
either as a model of temperance to his 
fellow slaves, or upon occasion as a 
death’s head at any feast in the 
Egyptian style. What will you bid 
for a slave with such meritorious 
qualites ? 

Thurio.—Ten denarii. 

Labrazx (touching his left,and then 
putting his hand to his comic ear). 
—May it please you to raise your 
voice. Years since a low offer de- 
prived me of the use of my left ear, 
and I can hear nothing below a cer- 
tain sum at this side of my head. 

Old Man.—Don’t take less for me 
than a hundred sesterces at least, my 
son. If you do, instead of imploring 
Plutus to make you rich, I’ll devote 
you with a curse to Pluto. 

Labrax.—Have no fear; believe 
me, my dear father, I set a higher 
value on you just at present, than ever 
Idid. iataitmeremamanter bid? 

Naristus.—Fifty sesterces. 

Labrax.—Thank you, good and 
handsome youth, for that addition. 
Ah, how noble are the filial virtues 
which animated your noble heart in 
making that bid! Fifty sesterces! 
Going at fifty sesterces! But at least 
make the sum equal to his years— 
which are eighty. Jupiter! he is 
worth more money to feed carp in 
your fish-pond, if nothing else. 

Naristus.—Eighty, then; though 
fish so fed would destroy the digestion 
of an ostrich, methinks. 

Old Man.—How goes the sale, my 
dear son ? 

Labrax.—You stand at eighty, fa- 
ther, and are about to pass into a 
family where your declining years will 
be affectionately cared for. 

Old Man.—Be not hasty, my son, 
when money is in the way. Hold 
out yet a littlefor a hundred, if not, for 
ninety—for eighty-five—nay, though 
you got but one denarius more, pause 
for the chance, if you love me ; making 
our last transaction worthy of the 
education you have received from me. 

Chorus.—Oh, ye gods, when were 
the precepts of age and experience 
more admirably exemplified than 
here ; what filial love, also; what 
paternal care is displayed in both 
those illustrious citizens. How 
touching is the scene ; what a lesson 
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of economy it teaches; how full of 
nature. The old miser, put up to auc- 
tion by his son, entreats him to hag- 
gle for even a penny additional in the 
sum for what he is being sold as a 
slave. This, indeed, is noble, and 
worthy the age of Lycurgus. 

Labrax. — Eighty sesterces — no 
more. 

Naristus.—And a denarius. 

Labrax.—You have your last wish, 
father. 

Old Man.—I thank the gods. Yes, 
a penny is a penny—a penny is a 

yenny. Iam grateful to you, my son. 
{ shall die happy. 

Labrax.—That’s more than I will 
if my future sales are like this. Now, 
gentlemen, this filial duty for what 
the gods recompense me, being pre- 
formed, I proceed to sell my wife, 
who is the second article on the list. 
To describe her manifold perfections 
would, indeed, occupy me until the 
Greek Kalends ; but this I can safely 
aver, that, unlike half the husbands 
in Rome, such a jewel is this woman, 
that this is the first occasion I can 
recollect on which my duty calls upon 
me to knock her down. All house- 
hold duties she understands to per- 
fection. She cooks, bakes, mends— 
nay, she is always mending, and so 
increasing daily in perfection ; while, 
as regards her good breeding, it would 
be a loss of time to speak, when I 
have only to point to our two daugh- 
ters—who are to come next under the 
hammer. How much do you bid for 
this paragon, whose perfections— 
which a sense of the general good 
forbids me to monopolize—are so 
numerous as to render the business of 
disposing of her among the most 
agreeable of family duties ? 

Wife—Heres a dog; here’s a— 
what, you wretch, would you sell the 
wife of your bosom, you flinty-hearted 
catamampus, the mother of your 
daughters? Oh! would that I could 
sell myself; though not vain, me- 
thinks the purchaser would then have 
as dear a bargain as I had when I 
married you. 

Labrax.—Zoe et Psyche. 


While this farcical scene was pro- 
ceeding amid the occasional jesting, 
comment, and laughter of the plebs, 
and the indifference of the upper 
classes, male and female, who con- 


stantly engaged in conversation, 
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seemed to have attended the theatre 
artly as patrons of the old national 
man drama, and as a place for 
making appointments, Susarion, who 
had, meanwhile, refreshed his humor- 
ous attention by a couple of cups of 
strong wine, felt his gaze irresistibly 
attracted toward a young girl who 
sate on the bench behind, near the 
passage by which they had entered 
the edifice, and whose fresh and pecu- 
liar beauty, as he gazed, magnetised 
his attention and quickened the cur- 
rent of his blood. 

Her appearance and costume dif- 
fered from that of the other females 
in his neighbourhood. A dress of 
plaided cloth, which expressed the 
proportions of a stately figure cast 
in the richest mould of youth, was 
half hidden in a long, light veil, 
which, depending from the head, 
flowed with airy grace on one side 
of her figure. Her face was alike 
exquisite in form, complexion, and 
expression ; while her eyes, blue and 
bright as morning, was character- 
ized by a wild, deep, and charming 
light which contrasted with those of 
the bold, proud, indolent, and life- 
worn beauties of the lower benches. 
Supreme above her black level brows 
rose a lofty symmetrical forehead, 
pure as snow, marked on either tem- 
ple by a blue wandering vein which 
deepened in hue with each emotion ; 
her arched mouth, delicately full an 
firm, indicated a nature tending more 
to seriousness than smiling ; her soft 
and rippling hair, yellow as corn, and 
without any ornament save that de- 
rived from the tempered light from 
the roof which played on its natural 
undulations as she moved, like early 
dawn on the waves of the saffron sea ; 

arted on the crown, depended in two 
uxuriant plaited tresses over her state- 
ly shoulders. 

As Susarion bent his eyes, suddenly 
kindled with African passion, on this 
fair stranger, whose countenance ex- 
pressed modesty and indifferent dis- 
dain, his instinctive knowledge of 
character possessed him with the 
ideal of her nature, as that of one 
whose earnest and extreme sensibility 
was dominated by a potent will; an 
intuition, which still more than her 
beauty, quickly completed the con- 
quest which within the last half hour 
she had effected over the Cyrenian 
artist. 
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Publicus, who had smilingly noticed 
the wandering glances cast by Susa- 
rion at his neighbour, was just about 
to utter some jocular remark on the 
subject, when another girl, whose 
beauty, though far inferior, was of 
the same order, came hurrying along 
the passage, looking on this side and 
that, until presently recognizing the 
former, she addressed her with much 
agitation of manner, and in a lan- 
guage which Susarion had never 
ieard. During this conversation he 
observed the face he had been so 
admiring grow suddenly pale — re- 
marked too that the word “ Nechtain” 
was frequently pronounced by both, 
who, after a few moments, hurrying 
through the passage, disappeared. 

Publicus, who was pleasantly viva- 
cious, having several times beckoned 
the wine sellers to his aid—for the 
heat was somewhat oppressive—pre- 
sently turning to his friend, still 
laughing at some jest just uttered on 
the stage, jocosely exclaimed, ‘“‘ What, 
my Susarion, has, then, Cupid fired 
you for yonder Gaulish maiden, who 
has so won your attention from the 
scene ?” 

Susarion, who had meanwhile re- 
gained his composure, laughed, and 
after a moment’s hesitation exclaimed 
—“By Hercules, a pretty woman ; 
but what, say you—she is a Gaul?” 

“To be sure,” Publicus answered, 
“the mistress of some gladiator— 
likely enough of the fellow we have 
just seen in the arena. There are 
several Gaulish slaves in our estab- 
lishment, so that I understand a little 
of their language, and overheard both 
she and her comrade name the lion- 
fighter. Hundreds of her craft oc- 
cupy the cells under the benches 
upon which we sit.” 

“Indeed,” Susarion said, ‘ she 
would make a capital model whoever 
she may be.” 

‘“* Model—psha !” Publicus return- 
ed; “if as an artist you wish to 
study beauty, I can procure you a 
sight a hundred times finer. On our 
return to the City, if you wish, we shall 
look into the rooms of a slave dealer 
whom I know near the Forum—he 
has specimens of every nation. Per- 
haps as this may be more agreeable 
than a performance which you cannot 
entirely appreciate until you are a 
better Roman, we had better retire.” 

So saying he led the way from the 


‘ 
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theatre, to whose benches he nodded 
here and there, and arrived at the 
portico, where crowds of slaves were 
in waiting. After some time he dis- 
covered amid the long line of vehicles 
his chariot, in which they hurried fast 
as the mules could carry them across 
the Campus Martius—upon whose 
buildings and groups the sunset fell, 
slowly turning from gold to grey. 
Passing along the porticoed side of 
the Flaminian Circus, they turned 
upon the blue stone pavement of 
the Flaminian Way, aa thence toa 
street which diverged to the east, 
under the Capitoline hill, into the 
Argiletum or square of the book- 
sellers, through the entrances of 
whose lamp-lit shops they could see 
the transcribers copying, and artists 
painting the portraits of the authors 
at the head of the manuscripts ; and 
others polishing the completed vo- 
lumes with pummice, or painting the 
covers in customary yellow. Then, 
hurrying through the Vicus Sanda- 
larius, the chief mart for equipages, 
they arrived in a little time within a 
small square, adjoining that of the 
jewellers, where, by Publicus’s order, 
the chariot presently stopped before 
a large establishment with a neat 
portico, in the quiet Doric style. 


AT A SLAVE DEALER'S. 


As the porter ushered them into 

the hall, “The dealer, who is the 

ee ; a hres 
proprietor of this mart,” Publicus 
said, “does the highest business in 
Rome; he is vastly wealthy, and quite 
a character in his way. We shall 
see him presently. (Zo a slave)— 
Tell your master that Publicus, freed- 
man of Caius Rapax, requires his at- 
tendance. Many a thousand cesterces 
I’ve had of him for recommending 
his wares,” he added. And was 
syoing on, when an old man bustled 
into the atrium, keen-eyed, hard- 
headed, rubicund, in whose fawning 
demeanour an affectation of ultra- 
politeness overlayed a certain indivi- 
duality. 

* Hail, my lords,” he cried, bow- 
ing to Publicus, with a wink ; “de- 
lighted to receive your visit, espe- 
cially as just now my stock is far 
from ordinary. Indeed, though I say 
it, I have a few articles which even 
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superior judges, such as you doubtless 
are, will, I venture to say, pronounce 
exquisite.” 

“What, Grumio, not yet retired,” 
Publicus said, “though rich already 
as Crassus or Croesus? But come, 
use your eyes and be yourself; no 
noble am I, as you know, nor m 
friend here, who is an artist, whom 
have brought to have a look at your 
collection, which you must now ex- 
hibit, like a jolly fellow as you are.” 

“Come this way, my friends,” 
cried old Grumio. ‘ Welcomer are 
you than any lords. Lords—by Pol- 
eg I have bought and sold kings in 
my time—ay, Asian kings. You 
remember the anecdote, Publicus ?”’ 

* Such, indeed, is a fact,” the latter 
said to Susarion. ‘The king of Gar- 
sauria and his entire people we re- 
knocked down to him. “ An affair 
which occurred in Caligulas’ time.” 

“Yes, that was one of my achieve- 
ments, which I may call historic,” 
said Grumio, laughing. Then, turn- 
ing to Susarion, with sudden gravity 
added, “And yet such immeuse en- 
terprises please me less than others 
of a more refined nature. An artist 
in my way, like yourself, sir, I wor- 
ship the beautiful ; and though, un- 
like Apelles, I cannot create, yet, 
possibly, I afford as much gratifica- 
tion in procuring. Ha, ha.” 

“Your profession requires great 
talents,” said Susarion, with a grave 
countenance, on which an incipient 
smile had been with an effort quench- 
ed. 

“There you are right,” the slave- 
dealer returned ; “but were it not 
for the high-class education I received 
from my master and preceptor, Cha- 
rotus—perhaps, without an excep- 
tion, the greatest man of his day—I 
could never have risen to my pre- 
sent position. Oh, Jupiter, what a 
genius was he—such judgment—such 
rhetoric—he could get any price for 
any article. For me I have, of course, 
using his experience, made numerous 
hits in the way of business; but, 
bless you, none approaching his. One 
affair, to be sure, I can recall with 
unblemished satisfaction—I allude to 
a boy picked up by my agents in 
Cappadocia ; his beauty was astonish- 
ing; he sang like asiren ; played the 
flute equal to Timotus, and was a 
yaragon in every way. Well, this 

oy, sir, I sold to a celebrated per- 
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sonage in the City—a person of the 
first taste, whose name you are aware 
of, Publicus. Perhaps, if I named ten 
thousand golden denarii I would un- 
derstate the sum I received.” 

So saying, he led the way into a 
large chamber, walled and alcoved 
with snowy marble, through which, 
from some unseen source, a soft, gold- 
den light was diffused. A fountain 
bubbled in the middle, over its blos- 
som-heaped basin, whose odours, as 
though scattered by the spray, breath- 
ed voluptuously on the warm air of 
the chamber. 

“ Bring cupsand flasks of Falernian,” 
Grumio said to a slave, “and order 
in No. 3 from the African depart- 
ment. Favour me by reclining, gen- 
tlemen ;” and he pointed to a couple 
of couches, on whose luxuriant 
cushions Susarion and Publicus threw 
themselves. 

The slave placed myrrhine cups 
and flasks on the ivory table before 
them, and they hadanswered Grumio’s 
“health,” when a beautiful Numi- 
dian girl appeared standing in one 
of the alcoves, in a flame of golden 
light, strong as that of the desert 
sun. 

“This is the most promising of my 
Africans,” said Grumio; “several more 
in my collection are as handsome, these 
however, I merely intend as contrast 
figures to others of fair complexion 
at the feasts of our epicures; but 
this girl understands a certain dance 
peculiar to a people of one of the 
Oasis, who are said to be inspired. I 
am educating her for the panto- 
mimists. Asa moznad, methinks she 
will yet draw considerably.” 

Hereupon he made asign tothe girl, 
at the same time touching the spring 
of one of a series of bells, whose ivory 
handles were within reach along the 
wall—a movement immediately fol- 
lowed by a strain of music which 
seemed to come from a great distance, 
and which, as it approached in waves 
of impulsive rapidity, appeared to ani- 
mate the dark figure, who had hitherto 
stood modestly motionless, with the 
sweet, wild, impetuous passions of 
its airy soul. 

At first she stood with parted 
lips listening, absorbing the sounds, 
a presently seemed to fill her 
veins with an intoxicating fire ;—the 
bosom heaved, the large African eyes 
flamed, the form swayed to and fro, 
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like that of a serpent poising for a 
spring ; impatiently the foot beat the 
ground, the arms were flung towards 
the sky, as though expectant of 
some coming god, whom, with a 
shriek of joy, she presently clasped 
as a lover, irresistible, terrible, whose 
embrace inspired — ecstacy, mad- 
ness, death. With desperate head 
thrown back on her neck, drunk with 
a wild joy, which was at the same 
time a despair; the flood of ebon 
tresses floating like wild pinions from 
her shoulders, with a bound she 
dashed into the air, every nerve 
quivering, and while an expression 
of ineffable tenderness, blackened 
into desperation on her beautiful 
face, abandoned herself to her volup- 
tuous doom. 

Susarion, though familiar with the 
dance of the serpent-eaters of Africa, 
gazed on this strange performance, 
first with indifference, then with 
artistic admiration; but soon with a 
feeling of awe; for it appeared to him 
that after a convulsive excitement so 
long sustained by this creature, whose 
frenzy seemed to arise from some ir- 
resistible inner fire consuming her 
frame—death only could ensue. As 
after the final spring toward heaven, 
she fell upon the marbles, and lay 
movelessly entombed in her deluge of 
black hair, he breathed hard, and 
was about to rush forward to her as- 
sistance, when Grumio layed his 
fingers carelessly on his shoulder, while 
with his other hand he trifled with 
his cup. 

“You will confess there is some 
talent. there,” he said. ‘I have seen 
her perform this dance still better, so 
much so, that some parties have 
fainted on beholding her. Do not 
concern yourself, she is now asleep, 
and will awake in a few moments, 
when you may ask her to soothsay, 
as she always wishes to do after one 
of her inspirations. I may add, that 
though this is the custom of the tribe 
from whom she was purchased, and a 
sort of madness, yet, by Hercules, some 
things she has told me in answer to 
my queries, have proved true. 

Susarion, who still experienced a 
strange sensation in his blood resem- 
bling a magic influence, or the effect 
of a charmed potion, drained a large 
cup, and with a degree of excitement 
for which he could not account, await- 
ed the prophetic exhibition to which 
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the slave dealer laughingly had al- 
luded. 

“ Athyrtés,” cried old Grumio in a 
loud voice, and in the Numidian 
tongue, “ rise and come hither.” 

The girl rose, advanced to the couches 
where they reclined, with arms cross- 
ed, and head declined, smiling a dark 
smile. 

“ My young friend here wishes to 
have his fortune told,” Grumio said, 
filling his cup ; “exercise the art of 
divination you say you possess, and 
tell him his destiny.” 

Athyrtés, who at first seemed suf- 
fering from exhaustion, raised her 
languid face, which borean expression 
of one in a dream, and gazed with 
vague large eyes on the countenance 
of the young man, as though uncon- 
scious of any human presence. Seve- 
ral minutes silently elapsed, and with 
each pulse of his heart, which beat 
audibly, he felt increase the power of 
those dark lustrous orbs on which 
his glance was irresistibly rivetted 
as by some fatalistic fascination. 
Despite the beauty of the form 
before him, and the life-animating 
draughts in which he had indulged, 
a shiver convulsed his frame. When 
she seized his hand with one of hers— 
making with the other a mystic sign— 
he remained spell-bound. At length 
she muttered a few sentences in a 
low shrill whisper, as she stood apart, 
which Grumio interpreted. 

“Well,” cried Susarion, with un- 
wonted impulsiveness, “what is my 
fate to be, happy or unhappy ? 

“ Happy and unhappy.” 

* Shalt I arrive at wealth 
power ?” ‘ 
“You will be rich and potent.” 

“And how unhappy, then?’ he 
cried, with a forced laugh. 

“That knowledge will time teach 
you—sooner than you dream.” 

“ Mean you that I shall die before 
the space of life allotted man is com- 
plete ?” 

Athyrtés paused a moment : then 
continued in a vague deep voice which 
seemed to come less from her lips 
than from a distance. 

“From this night your fate will 
follow you. In the very source of 
your life will you find your death.” 

As she spoke, Susarion rose, “What 
mean you by this unintelligible 
gibberish ?” he cried angrily. “In 
the source of my life Iam to meet 


and 
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my death—expound this enigma, 
sretty sibyl, whose prophesy has 
~ so favourable hitherto ?” 

As he spake a change had come 
over Attyrtés, the peculiar expression 
of whose face had vanished, and who 
appeared once more a beautiful slave, 
as when she entered the chamber. 

“Question me nomore, master,” she 
said, laughing joyously, “for it is use- 
less ; I could not now answer your 
question, for the spirit has departed 
from me. Master, may I retire ?”’ 

Grumio waved her away, and the 
whisper of her naked feet on the 
marbles was soon lost in the adjoin- 
ing passage. 

“The wench promises you riches 
and power—you shall be a lucky fel- 
low,” said old Grumio, “if you obtain 
those you may command destiny ; 
think you not so?” 

“Psha !” returned Susarion, still 
under the influence of the uneasy im- 
pression created by the colloquy, 
which he struggled to dissipate. 
“This sort of thing is, of course, mere 
raving ; the state of ‘mind induced 
by the ultranatural excitement which 
those African dancers work them- 
selves into, amounts to madness. If 
gods there be who govern the worldand 
life, such Powers must be rational;” 
and he continued for a few moments to 
argue against his feelings in a half 
unconscious soliloquy. Grumio and 
Publicus laughed, attributing his 
speech to the influence of the wine he 
had taken; and the former, touching 
another bell, said, ‘“‘Somuch, Susarion, 
for my primest African specimen. I 
am now going to exhibit a couple of 
Syrians and Gauls, whom I think you 
will confess are worth somewhat.” 

In a few moments several other 
beautiful slaves appeared. An Asian 
girl floated into the chamber, and 
threw herself on a couch, veiled in a 
flood of golden hair, in an attitude 
languid as a palm-branch drooping 
in the heat, lipping a Preneste rose, 
from whose perfume she seemed to 
derive a delicious intoxication ; ‘while 
a beautiful little figure, with arch 
sweet face, hair fair as silver, and 
eyes blueas turquoise, danced beneath 
a wreath of blossoms, with which, 
when she had achieved some grace- 
ful perfections of movement, she 
seemed about to, but deferred, crown- 
ing herself with. Though far exceed- 
ing the African in loveliness and joyous 
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grace, however, those figures and their 
exhibition passed blankly before Susa- 
rion; and Publicus perceiving the 
strange preoccupation of his mind and 
manner, presently rose, and thank- 
ing his friend Grumio—by this time 
slightly fuddled — for his entertain- 
ment, bade him farewell, telling him 
they proposed going that evening to 
the Milvian Bridge, where he desired to 
show Susarion, who had never before 
beenin Rome, theevening amusements 
of the people in that neighbourhood. 
Taking a lectica on one of the stands 
near, they were -hurried along the 
crowded Flaminian way by some 
dozen stout Cappadocians, who took 
their turn in carrying the conveyance, 
and who, in less than an hour, came 
to a stop at the place of destination. 
The warm blue Italian summer night 
sparkled with innumerable stars as 
they entered the gardens and groves 
beyond the Milvian Bridge; which, 
unlike those of Lucullus—the rendez- 
vous for appointments among the 
upper classes—formed in those days 
the evening scene of revelry and 
debauchery among the plebs, and 


lower order generally, slaves of every 


sort and occupation ; gladiators, arti- 
sans, soldiers, women of a certain class, 
amid whom those of Asia preponder- 
ated;—an immense gathering, among 
whom might be seen numerous repre- 
sentatives of all nations, and Roman 
personages of both sexes, of a far supe- 
rior rank, from the wealthy knight to 
the lady of quality, some of whom had 
come to observe the life of the place, to 
which the people resorted for pleasure 
after the bloody sports of the amphi- 
theatre, others to partake of it ; the 
chief difference between the visitors be- 
ing that the nobles chiefly were mask- 
ed. A million of lamps illumined the 
shady avenues and groves; inone place 
a crowd, thickly interspersed with 
children, gathered round some group 
of jugglers, Asian and Indian, who 
performed miracles for the open- 
mouthed spectators ; in others, girls 
of Gades were performing the national 
dance, surrounded by a multitude 
wild with wine ; in others companies 
of pantomimists were personating 
the stories of Venus and Adonis, 
Jupiter and Europa, Pluto and 
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Proserpine ; here might be seen Bib- 
les flying from her pursuing lover, 
springing upon a rock, which sud- 
denly ejected the fountain into which 
she seemed to be changed and in 
which she disappeared; here Phecton, 
rising from an eminence sustained by 
vast wings, floated away beyond the 
view of the spectators ; here Persius, 
armed with the Gorgon head, turned 
the furious feasters who sought his 
life into stone ;—and other mytho- 
logic stories, for the most part of an 
amatory cast. Beyond the gardens— 
which resounded with vocal and in- 
strumental music,mingled with the up- 
roar of their ebrious attendants—were 
groves, the admission to which was 
higher, to which an introduction from 
one of the initiate wasnecessary,groves 
in which the mysteries of Cotylla and 
the rites of the Bona Dea were celebrat- 
ed—haunts in which were baths and 
festal tables, ceremonies which in- 
cluded the baptism in wine, the wild 
dance, the frantic orgie with which 
the pagan shadows of their infamous 
arcades reverberated. Here Publicus, 
in a whisper, pointed out to Susarion, 
many a noted character, ever and 
anon uttering such remarks as— 
“There goes Catulla with her lover, 
the singer, Chrizogenes ; there’s Hip- 
pia, wife of the Senator—with the 
famous gladiator, Glusyphus,” &c. ; 
and once, in a still lower voice—after 
they had passed a low-sized male 
figure, poorly dressed, followed by a 
group of youths in a state of the 
wildest excitement, whose rich gar- 
ments appeared under their coarse 
lacernas—he uttered the name of an 
individual whose mention caused Su- 
sarion some surprise, until his friend 
added that Nero, whose revelries 
were no secret, frequently finished 
the night in the Milvian pleasure- 
grounds. 

Some time after this, it being al- 
ready midnight, somewhat unsteady 
with wine and wearied with the tu- 
multuous scene and insane revelry 
they had witnessed, they made their 
way to the entrance of the garden, 
and again hiring alectica, proceeded to 
the City along the highway, thronged 
with drunken revellers. 
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Gran theurer Freund ijt alle Theorie 
Und grin des Lebens goloner Baum.—F aust. 


Ir is one of the lessons of the past, 
that while human nature remains in 
all its characteristics comparatively 
unchanged, the various ages of human 
history arestamped with somemarked 
peculiarity distinguishing them from 
each other. The only change which 
humanity has undergone has been 
from time to time a change of ex- 
ternal condition: it has gone about 
the earth unclad, hunting its food 
like a beast of prey, and sheltering 
itself in caverns and mud _ huts, 
only a few steps removed from the 
lower animals ; and it has worked its 
way up in what is called the scale of 
civilization, housed itself in gorgeous 
palaces, clad itself in costly raiment, 
decked itself with precious metals 
and stones, cradled itself in the downy 
bed of civilization, massed itself in 
nations, and ranged itself under 
governments ; but still during all 
the gradations of these external 
changes remaining in its interior self 
comparatively unaltered, having the 
same passions, indulging in the same 
vices, and maintaining still that long 
unbroken struggle which it com- 
menced from the first moment after 
the delicate machinery of its moral 
being was deranged by its fall—that 
dual conflict between the indwelling 
spirit of good and the spirit of evil, 
faintly delineated by the clairvoyant 
intellect of Plato, and more fully by 
the inspired Paul—a struggle between 
two antagonists whose alternate vic- 
tories and defeats make human life 
that varied scene of joy and sorrow, 
of smiles and tears, of divine aspira- 
tions and grovelling propensities, of 
subdued passions and licentious indul- 
gence, of good and evil, which it pre- 
sents to the eye of him who studies it 
under every aspect of its history. 
Yet, notwithstanding this monotony 
of character, the annals of humanity 
might be divided into a serics of 
periods, each recognisable by some 
distinguishing ss. There 
have been ages in the world’s history 
surrounded by a halo of refinement 
and splendour, reproduced too by suc- 


cessive peoples who have in turn 
struggled up in the scale of civiliza- 
tion. Such an age was it in Greece 
at the time when academic groves re- 
sounded with the voice of elevated 
philosophy — when under that blue 
sky a great and noble people assem- 
bled to witness the representation of 
such dramas as those of Aischylus 
and Euripides, or to crown successful 
competitors in poetry and philosophy 
with the Olympian chaplet, and when 
Athenian oratory reached its most 
glorious climax. Such an age was it 
in Rome when the Forum rang with 
the free, bold eloquence of Cicero ; 
when the Flavian Amphitheatre 
flourished in all its glory, and a luxu- 
rious social life was embellished by a 
galaxy of men of genius; when at 
the festivities of the nobles, the odes 
of Horace were sung with enthu- 
siasm ; when the admiration of the 
public was challenged by a glittering 
page of Livy, a new bucolic of Virgil, 
orthe last oration of Cicero; and when, 
too, there came wafted from an exile’s 
prison the charming minstrelsy of 
poor banished Ovid. An age repro- 
duced once more, but feebly, decked 
out in the tinsel of artificial life in the 
times of Louis Quatorze—that bril- 
liant period of refined vice and gallant 
licentiousness, when the court wept 
under the impassioned eloquence of 
Bossuet, cast its jewels at his feet 
in pious despair, but recovered its 
composure and forgot its devotion 
under the sweet smiles of a Pompa- 
dour and a Dubarri—a gay carnival 
whose torchlights were soon extin- 
guished in the darkness of a terrible 
retribution. There have been ages 
too in the world’s history marked by 
the grossest ignorance, by a general 
intellectual darkness, which the flick- 
ering lamp of science, as it gleamed 
fitfully from some monk’s lonely cell, 
could scarcely penetrate. There was 
an age when chivalry couched its lance 
in honour of a woman’s name, and an 
age when woman was compelled to 
seek in the cloister and the convent 
an asylum from the licentious pursuit 
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of some marauding baron. There 
was an age once characterized by a 
mania for building cathedrals, which 
the heroes of another time desecrated 
with the tramp of soldiery. To come 
to our own country, the successive 
periods of its history are all strongly 
marked: by the music of Druid min- 
strelsy, by the shock of contending 
armies, by the glare of martyr fires, by 
a fierce struggle for liberty, victorious 
at that period when an age of reli- 
gious fanaticism was followed by one 
of unbridled licence—when they who 
prayed vigorously under Cromwell 
swore with equal vigour under Charles 
—the two most strongly marked 
periods in English history. Then 
came the intellectual age of Anne, 
after which the social life of the coun- 
try flowed on calmly, and history pre- 
sents us with no strongly marked 
periods, but rather with one long un- 
broken period of gradual develop- 
ment—embellished, it is true, with 
mighty events and glorious deeds, 
but as regards the general aspect of 
the times distinguished by no pro- 
minent impression or feature until 
within the last twenty years, when all 
the influences which had been at work 
in our social economy seemed to issue 
in one universal result, the imparting 
to the present age that character 
which so distinguishes it from all 
others in the history of the country, 
and which we now propose to con- 
template. 

Aptly enough men have concurred 
in fixing upon the word “sensation” as 
the distinguishing appellative of the 
io age, and in the almost inex- 

austible vocabulary of the English 
language no other could have been 
selected more fitting to express that 
strange morbid peculiarity which has 
gradually developed itself in the 
thought, the manners, and the cus- 
toms of the period—that inordinate 
thirst for excitement, that eager 
longing for exaggerated emotions, 
that craving for stimulated sensa- 
tions, which has not only insinuated 
itself into the very tissues of the 
character of the people, but has also 
exerted, as it must of necessity do, a 
reflex influence upon the arts, the 
literature, the customs, and, in fine, 
upon everything which goes to make 
up or to embellish that people’s social 
existence. In the present catastrophe 
or crisis of this exaggerated life the 
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ery of the age is, “who will give us 
something novel ?” and that cry has 
been the signal for a grand carnival 
of charlatanism such as the world has 
never before witnessed. The mounte- 
bank has become the master-spirit and 
the clown the chosen leader ; so that 
men who appeal to the reason have 
retired to witness in sorrowing ob- 
scurity the triumphs of those men 
who appeal only to the senses ; and 
thus it has resulted that in an age 
richer in all the appliances of refined 
life than any that has preceded it, 
whose wealth is such as to exceed the 
wildest dreams of any gold-seeking 
alchemist, the man who labours for 
years on an intellectual work—who 
popularizes a noble science, who paints 
a great picture, or who in any way en- 
deavours to interpret to the world the 
oracles of his genius, often drags out a 
miserable existence in a garret; whilst 
a man who blackens his face and in- 
terprets the oracles of his genius by 
singing a doggrel or semi-obscene song 
is hailed by delighted thousands as 
the man of the time, and rolls about 
in his carriage in all the exaggerated 
splendour of vulgar wealth. Before 
proceeding to examine more minutely 
into the Roane of our present social 
life an illustration drawn from physi- 
cal science will perhaps render more 
explicit what we wish to impress. 
Physicians tell us that the human 
body is endowed at birth with a cer- 
tain stock of vitality, and, accidents 
excepted, the length of life is in pro- 
portion tothe demands madeupon this 
stock. Given a man who exposes him- 
self to inflammatory causes, such as 
extremes of heat or cold—who draws 
largely upon his vitality by indul- 
gence in exhaustive pleasures—and 
it may be safely predicted that that 
man’s life will not be long; because 
the consumption of the vitality is too 
rapid: it is, in fact, physical fast-life ; 
and the analogy holds good in the 
aggregate. There is a certain amount 
of national vitality, upon which rapid 
inroads may be made by national fast- 
life, but at the expense of national 
vigour, giving as a result consequences 
analogous to those attending lookaes 
excess, national debility, imbecility, 
and decay. 

We observed at the outset that 
the present was a practical age ; and 
in reproducing phases of life so dif- 
ferent in by-gone times, it has imbued 
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them with its own- unpoetic spirit. 
It is an age foreign to chivalry. 
Knight errantry has ‘been reduced to 
the adjudication of divorce cases ; and 
the only champion eager to redress 
the wrongs of injured ladies is to be 
seen at Westminster, in the successor 
of the late Sir Cresswell Cresswell. 
The men of modern times have found 
in the county court a more convenient 
and less expensive arena for the ad- 
justment of private wrongs than in 
the joust lists or tournament. Yet, in 
spite of this practical spirit, rapidity 
of existence, or rather intensity of ex- 
istence, is its distinguishing pecu- 
liarity ; and in delineating the dif- 
ferent phases of the subject we shall 
treat first of the means, and then of 
the mode of life ; because under one or 
the other of these heads every phase 
of social existence must fall. We 
are apt, in genial moments, to rave a 
little about our civilization, but we 
may safely moderate our transports 
on that subject. Without advocating 
a return to that state of things when 
blue paint was the fashion, and ward- 
robes undreamt of, one may safely 
affirm that the systematic departure 


from nature is attended with many 
evils, if not sufficient to make the 
amount of happiness pretty equal, at 
least enough to restrain us from some 
of that rhetorical flourish about civi- 


lization. Civilization does not mo- 
ralize: it has never eradicated one 
single crime ; on the contrary, it has 
reproduced old vices under other 
forms, and created new ones peculiar 
to itself. The nineteenth century 
has acquired in some unaccountable 

nner the credit of more respecta- 
bility than it is entitled to. It is not 
more respectable than the ninth cen- 
tury ; in fact, we are fond of a great 
many things that the ninth century 
mead have been ashamed of. The 
heavy repasts which were in vogue 
during the age of chivalry, when de- 
licate ladies were compelled to drink 
strong ale, were doubtless enlivened 
by a great deal of private scandal ; 
but though the fluid has been weak- 
ened, yet the favourite topic of the 
modern tea-tableis very little changed. 
The powerful barons of that remote 
period had a weakness for violently 
carrying off the pretty daughter of 
the herdsman to their castles, and it 
may be objected that their respect for 
the ties of matrimony was a modified 
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one ; but we have only to open a mo- 
dern newspaper on any given day to 
find that civilization is just as partial 
to these diversions as chivalry, and 
instead of discarding them, has rather 
facilitated their indulgence. There 
was, doubtless, in those remote ages, 
a great deal of rough rugged living ; 
but there was plenty—there was no 
straining after external appearances 
at the sacrifice of comfort—there was 
none of that cheap, half-fed splen- 
dour, that soul-selling for money, that 
terrible infanticide and street starva- 
tion, which areso peculiarly the charac- 
teristics of these more civilized times. 
Another result of civilization is the 
increasing or intensifying the prime- 
val curse of labour. When the means 
of transit and communication were 
limited, the business of the world 
went on very well. When 100 miles 
were a week’s journey men took the 
week and managed to live very com- 
fortably ; but now, instead of tra- 
versing the distance once in the time, 
men have to do it seven, ten, or even 
a dozen times, and barely live after- 
wards ; so that though an advanced 
and highly civilizee life provides 
luxuries and embellishments for cer- 
tain classes, yet the aggregate sum of 
human happiness is not increased, 
nay, may be fairly said to be less than 
in phases of existence not so advanced 
or artificial. It is the sad but change- 
less lesson of history, that when men 
crowd together, build palaces for 
themselves, aggrandize wealth, and 
indulge in luxuries, they degene- 
rate, become feeble, emasculated, and 
finally decay. The history of a king- 
dom is but the extended parallel of 
the life of a man. It is small and 
weak, it grows and becomes strong, 
then it sinks into decrepitude and 
dies ; only to complete the simile, it 
is in the youth of states there is 
the greatest innocence and the great- 
est happiness, just as there is in the 
childhood of man, because that age 
is the farthest from artificial influence, 
and the nearest to nature and to God. 
Submitting this modified view of 
civilization to the consideration of 
the thoughtful, we advance to the 


‘investigation of commerce, as the 


means of living which obtain amongst 
us in this era of our history. The 
jibe of the first Napoleon is now 
tacitly admitted—this is essentially a 
shopkeeping nation—a nation ab- 
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sorbed in commerce, which is now the 
grand pursuit of Englishmen—a pur- 
suit so general as to become almost 
the sole occupation of the country. 
Let us examine for a moment. Let 
us deduct from the population of Eng- 
land, first, ‘that great bulk of the 
people who, in every degree, from the 
merchant prince down to the humble 
artisan, is openly and actively en- 
gaged in commerce ; then that other 
large number who have made their 
fortunes by it and retired from its 
pursuit ; then those who have in- 
inherited fortunes originally made by 
commerce ; and we shall have only 
some thousands left—scarcely that 
number, because we shall have left 
only the descendants of the old feudal 
lords of the soil, who are unfor- 
tunately becoming extinct, and whose 
possessions are finding their way into 
the hands of bankers and merchants. 
The nobility of this country, once 
the most exclusive in Europe, are 
rapidly being permeated with this 
commercial element. Not only have 
some of the old historic titles fallen 
into the hands of tradesmen, as in the 
case of that of Warwick, which fell 
to one William Greville,a woolstapler, 
and that of Northumberland, to one 
Hugh Smithson, an apothecary, but 
there are in the House of Lords no 
less than thirty peerages founded by 
men who were engaged in the ordi- 
nary, and some even in the humblest 
ursuits of commercial life, includin 
bankers, mercers, goldsmiths, genera 
traders, woolstaplers, tailors, cloth- 
workers, a shintadider, a stocking- 
maker, a nailmaker, and a pedlar. In 
addition to these there are upwards 
of seventy peerages founded by law- 
ers, who in turn were the sons of 
awyers, clergymen, and merchants ; 
so that the whole community, from 
the peer to the peasant, is essentiall 
a commercial community. The =i 
of the country is built up by com- 
merce, and commerce is the general if 
not universal pursuit of Englishmen. 
There can S no doubt that,. re- 
strained within certain limits, it con- 
tributes to a nation’s solidity ; but 
carried on beyond those limits it 
seriously imperils its existence. All 
great nations seem to have passed 
through two stages of being, the heroic 
and the commercial; but as soon as 
they carried their commercial pur- 
suits to that extent as to become a 
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mania, a fever of avarice, they have 
sunk gradually in the scale of national 
greatness, and finally fallen out of 
existence. The true object of com- 
merce should be to supply mutual 
wants by the interchange of commo- 
dities, to spread civilized arts, to 
open up communication with other 
countries, and to ameliorate each 
other’s social condition ; but the per- 
version of commerce is the making it 
only the means of aggrandizing wealth, 
the engaging in it as in a wild race 
after money, which has introduced 
into fair honourable trade the foreign 
and fatal elements of fraud and 
speculation. There are many loose 
and incoherent notions existing about 
wealth ; and as our view of British 
commerce will be based upon what we 
hope is a true estimate of the value 
of wealth, perhaps it would be as 
well, first of all to endeavour to make 
that estimate clear. Preachers some- 
times denounce riches indiscrimi- 
nately and injudiciously. It is not the 
mere possession or acquisition of 
wealth which is sinful ; but it is the 
lust after wealth, the evil means used 
to acquire it, and the evil use made of 
it when acquired, which constitute the 
sin.’ The Bible never denounces riches 
inany othersense ; itslanguageis, “ He 
that maketh haste to be rich shall not 
beinnocent.” There isthe whole sinin 
that feverish hurry, that terrible race, 
that eager strife after riches which 
hardens men’s hearts, destroys their 
purity, blunts their feelings, and as- 
sassinates their souls. The acquisition 
of wealth is one of the necessary laws 
of things ; there will always be some 
men richer than others, as there will 
always be some men stronger than 
others; so that the indiscriminate 
denunciation of riches is injudicious, 
illogical, and often refutes itself: 
for we find that though it has 
always been the province of philo- 
sophy to decry wealth, it has no 
less invariably been the practice of 

hilosophers to enjoy it when it has 
fallen to their share. Wealth may 
bring many cares ; but poverty brings 
no pleasures. Now it must be ob- 
vious to the most superficial observer 
that a great change has come over the 
commerce of the present day, its 
purer elements have long since disap- 
peared, and a gigantic system of 
money-making has sprung out of it. 
The only object now isto make money, 
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and make it as fast as possible—an 
object which is absorbing all ranks of 
the community, from the peer, who 
stakes half his fortune on the success 
of an hotel, to the poor misguided 
widow, who speculates with her mite 
in the fortunes of some utopian com- 
pany. We have already remarked 
that when commerce is perverted, 
fraud and speculation creep in; and 
are not these two elements predomi- 
nant amongst us now. The ordinary 
tradesman, eager to make his for- 
tune, is not content to wait for the 
slow results of that antiquated system 
of honest dealing, but must increase 
his profits by adulterating his goods ; 
and to such an extent has this system 
been carried of late years, that it is 
almost impossible to buy any one 
article of domestic use pure and una- 
dulterated. The man of the nine- 
teenth century is born in adulteration 
and buried in adulteration ; the fine 
linen of the swaddling clothes put 
upon him in infancy is adulterated 
with fibre of a coarser nature ; the 
first farinaceous food which is admin- 
istered to him is sure to be adulter- 
ated ; the articles of his daily con- 
sumption in after-life ; the coffee he 
drinks in the morning; the condi- 
ments of his dinner table; the tea 
inflicted on him by his wife; the 
articles of his toilet and his dress are 
all proverbially adulterated ;—itisthe 
same tale from the wine which cheers 
him in health to the physic which 
kills him in sickness. Nay, it may 
follow him even in his coffin: the 

illars of his mausoleum. may be of 
imitation granite ; and it may not 
even spare him in the eulogy written 
on his tombstone. This is a very bad 
state of things, because deception al- 
ways deteriorates character; it is 
probable that the ass when he put on 
the lion’s skin, did not feel a bit like 
the lion, but rather a greater ass; 
and so a man who is living in decep- 
tion, by deception, and as a deception, 
is demoralized, and must feel himself 
a rogue, which does not tend to ele- 
vate. This is also true of nations 
who are made up of individuals, and, 
therefore, this systematic deception 
must seriously demoralize that large 
portion of the community engaged in 
the active pursuit of trade. Let us 
pass from this humbler portion of the 
commercial world to the higher class, 
and we shall find here the same rest- 
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less spirit of competition—the same 
eager thirst for wealth—as manifested 
by the myriads of wild schemes and 
the ready response made to their 
flattering promises by credulous thou- 
sands. There seems to be a concen- 
tration of human energy in great and 
combined undertakings—not for the 
benefit of the community, but simply 
for the coining of money by the crea- 
tion of dividends, and still more by 
that legalized gambling speculation, 
such a total perversion of real legiti- 
mate commerce, that the nation, in- 
stead of being a fair upright trading 
community, is degenerating into a 
nation of stock-jobbers, speculators, 
gamblers— gambling to all intents and 
purposes: but not always gambling 
fairly ; for, besides speculating on pro- 
babilities, we know very well that 
many a fortune is made by a success- 
ful ruse—that a well-managed rumour 
will put thousands into the purses of 
those who are in the secret—there is 
in the .phraseology of the Stock Ex- 
change such a thing as “rigging the 
market.” Then again there are bubble 
companies, started for the sole pur- 
pose of trapping the unwary, of de- 
frauding the unprotected and unad- 
vised, and of putting money into the 
pockets of the speculator. The best 
index to the avaricious spirit of the 
age is the wondrous success of every 
new company, and every flourishing 
joint stock bank: they appeal to the 
very lowest feelings of the human 
heart, and they encourage and foster 
amongst all classes of the community 
by the seductive temptation of high 
interest, that dangerous feverish love 
of hazard which, when indulged in at 
the billiard-table or the dice-hox, is 
called gambling, but when diverted 
to the money market is softened down 
into speculation. 

One of these joint stock banks 
declared a dividend the other day 
of 32 per cent. Now to enable them 
to do that they must make at least 
60, and we know very well what that 
means. The lucky individuals who 
received this good-fortune were no 
doubt men who would scorn the 
idea of anything like usury—men of 
unquestioned honour and integrity— 
yet willing to take this high interest, 
without reflecting for a single mo- 
ment upon the misery or the vice 
from which it must be wrung. The 
declaration of a large dividend reads 
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very well, and seems to speak of 
pee and stability; but we 
should think of the poor desperate 
harrassed tradesman, hurrying to the 
bank with his bill, for which he will 
readily pay therate of discount, always 
high, and the wswal commission gene- 
rally much higher. A few more such 
visits, then come embarrassment, dis- 
tress, ruin, bankruptcy: his shop is 
shut, his home broken up, his goods 
sold, his wife breaks her heart, his 
daughters go into service; but the 
bank gets its interest and commis- 
sion, and your meek, high-principled, 
honourable shareholder receives his 
dividend. That may go on for a 
time, but as a system it is rotten, and 
must fall. There is a belief cherished 
by a few—a simple one, and many 
will say a foolish one, but it is one 
which will stand the test of time— 
thatthe onlyhonourable road to wealth 
is labour—labour of the head or hand, 
but labour; and as that condition 
was passed upon humanity at its 
starting point in the shape of a curse, 
so every effort of humanity to avoid 
that curse, and by surreptitious means 
to shirk that condition, seems to frus- 


trate its own purpose; and this prim- 
eval law, so solemnly pronounced, 
wreaks out upon the violator its own 


condign punishment. We see a little 
of this sometimes, when one of these 
gigantic speculations fails, in the long 
train of misery it drags after it—in the 
ruined homes, the beggared families, 
the terrible domestic changes which 
ensue, when the victims who have 
been dreaming visions of unbounded 
wealth, wake up to the sad reality of 
poverty, disgrace, and ruin. 

Who, looking about him, and seeing 
such things as these, will deny that a 
change, and a change for the worse, 
has come over the commerce of the 
country ? It is unfair to defile the 
name of commerce with such things 
as these. True, fair, honourable com- 
merce is the natural pursuit of na- 
tions: it elevates the habits, stimulates 
the energies, and ameliorates the con- 
dition of its subjects ; but this perver- 
sion of commerce, this hazardous 
speculation, these gigantic frauds, 
this feverish pursuit of wealth at all 
risks, corrupts the habits, debases 
the energies, and deteriorates the con- 
dition of a people; and it is this which 
is making such inroads, not only upon 
our national life, but our national 
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honour. With what merciless tyranny 
does this struggle after wealth op- 
press an otherwise free people. Go 
into any of our large manufacturing 
towns, and study the squalid slavery 
of artisan life. See those droves of 
pallid men and women driven into 
close, pent-up, factories,at early morn- 
ing, by a call not a whit the less 
imperious than the lash of an Ameri- 
can slave-driver: watch their hurried 
meals of unwholesome food, their chil- 
dren reared by strangers, the short 
meetings of man and wife after the 
labours of the day; think of their 
homeless, hopeless lives,condemned to 
work for the longest legal time for the 
least possible money, with no chance 
of amelioration or advancement in the 
social scale; and this at the sacrifice 
of health, life, and hope—all to build 
up the gigantic fortunes of some few 
individuals, the proprietors of these 
free, these unfettered galley-slaves of 
commerce;—a phase of life which 
should elicit the pity of every think- 
ing man—a morbid cancerous life, cut 
out now and then by the terrible in- 
struments of famine and disease, but 
reappearing with increased vigour—a 
terrible immolation to the golden calf, 
justified by the exigences of aggran- 
dizing trade, and sanctified by the 
sacred law of supply and demand. 
Wenow advance tothe investigation 
of the mode of life that is, of the 
way in which we live together, and 
discharge the duties devolving upon 
a community of individuals forming 
a civilized society. Here, at the out- 
set, it becomes necessary to say a few 
words upon that institution which lies 
at the base, and in fact is the foun- 
dation of social life—the institution 
of matrimony; for as the position of 
a nation is indicated by its social life, 
and as its social life springs out of 
this institution, it is clear that if we 
can only ascertain the conditions of 
matrimonial relationship, we shall 
have the key to the social state of the 
country. Abroad we bear the charac- 
ter of being a domesticated people. 
The accepted notion is, that an Eng- 
lishman marries some one in his own 
position, takes his house, pays his 
taxes with the usual quarterly grum- 
ble, has a circle of friends whom he 
visits, and who visit him. A circle 
which is called his “ society,” com- 
posed of people of the same position, 
whose habits, ways of life, and think- 
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ing, and whose interests have much 
in common. He does not take his 
breakfast at a café, nor his dinner at 
a restaurant; but he, his wife, and 
family share the same table ; his chil- 
dren ‘are not farmed at so much a 
ear, and brought up away from him, 
ut nurtured in his own house, and 
under his own eye, they grow up 
around him in the tender bonds of 
family union, whilst he declines in 
their midst; and so from all this 
familiar intercourse of domestic life, 
there issues first the love of home, 
and then the nobler feeling which 
alone.can make a nation strong, the 
undying love of country. This is the 
accepted notion, still true to a certain 
extent; but in the main we shall find 
that the institution of matrimony, as 
well as the social system springing 
from it, has undergone some changes, 
and been affected by the intensified 
life of the times. 

At this point the temptation of 
saying a few words upon the nature 
of the institution itself is too great to 
be resisted. The major portion of 
the readers of this essay, or at any 
rate the fairer portion, will unani- 
mously admit that it is an institution 
which deserves support, not only from 
its great antiquity, but from many 
other reasons too numerous to men- 
tion. The natural instinct of life is to 
marry, nothing can disprovethat; and 
though marriage doesnot always bring 
happiness, yet the bachelor (that is 
the wilful bachelor) has against him, 
not only the laws of nature, but the 
consciousness of his own existence. 

Somebody said once that men were 
only children of a larger growth; to 
that statement we may a that they 
also require a certain amount of 

“rocking” through life. Women 
alone understand that sort of thing ; 
it is implanted in their bosoms as an 
instinct by the hand of a merciful 
Providence ; and, to their honour be 
it said, they have hitherto succeeded 
in “rocking” humanity very well. 
A man goes about his daily work, 
and, as he proceeds, little things oc- 
cur to worry and vex him. That bill 
has to be met—this speculation is 
failing—the other business is going 
wrong—Jones said something very 
disagreeable, and he felt annoyed ; not 
that it is usual for men to allow 
these trifles to affect them, but still 
the man’s philosophy was ruffled, 
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and this sum-total of daily cares tells 
upon him ; so that when he goes home 
he arrives there jaded, tired, and, in 
the least possible degree, perhaps, 
cross. Then ensues one of the great- 
est operations of woman’s destiny 
—greatest and best in spite of all 
the opinions of the strong-minded, 
who must surely owe their ex- 
istence to some hybrid pre-oceupa- 
tion in the mind of Nature. The 
wife sees it all at a glance, and 
the operation commences ; she rocks 
him gently, but effectually. In a 
thousand little ways the process goes 
on all the evening, until he has quite 
forgotten the epigram of Jones, the 
bill, the speculation, the business, 
Her gentle hands bind up the wounds, 
pour in the healing balm, and on the 
morrow he goes out again, strong 
and well. Some are not even con- 
scious of this rocking operation ; but 
that occurs only when the man has 
fallen into the hands of a perfect 
artist. Such an one stands bravely 
at his hearth, and, plucking his col- 
lar, thinks himself lord and master, 
at least of that domain. Delusion ! 
he has been quietly and insidiously 
soothed into the notion by that good 
lady, who, in an invisible cradle, has 
rocked him, and with an invisible 
sceptre rules both him and his house. 
But to proceed. Much has been said 
lately about the indisposition on the 
part of men to marry ; and when that 
indisposition meuiiiets itself in a 
state so wealthy and prosperous as 
England, it is indicative of some- 
thing radically wrong. Let us ex- 
amine matters a little We know 
very well that both the teachings of 
the Bible and the instincts of nature 
enjoin as an inviolable condition to 
the compact of matrimony the ex- 
istence of mutual love ; but civiliza- 
tion, with its advanced mode of 
living, has introduced new interests 
into the compact—interests of so 
great a moment that men often sacri- 
fice the original condition so solemnly 
enjoined to meet these requirements. 
We look in vain in the exaggerated 
life of our time for instances of that 
mutual self-devotion which seem to 
exist now only in the elegantly- 
bound edition of the poets lying 
on the drawing-room table. That 
there should be a prudential consider- 
ation as to ultimate provision, no 
sane man will refuse to alluw ; but 
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that natural feelings should be crush- 
ed and sacrificed to the absorbing 
interests of wealth or position—that 
two beings should enter into the 
compact, like a couple of sharpers 
trying to get the best of each other 
—-that domestic life should be ar- 
ranged in deception and commenced 
in perjury, are evils which lie at the 
very base of whatever domestic mi- 
sery exists amongst us. We have no 
wish to advocate sentimentalism, but 
honesty. It has always existed in 
the natural perversity of things, that 
young people, with bright blue eyes 
and no earthly prospects, are sure to 
fall in love with each other, and a 
great deal of misery ensues from it ; 
but even this, this foolish yet honest 
compact, is far better than what we 
see going on around us daily. Parents 
have preached the doctrines of wealth 
and position into their children’s 
ears so perseveringly, that even the 
generosity of youth is chilled into a 
cold and precocious selfishness. By 
the force of early associations, as well 
as by the exigences of exaggerated 
life, young men are driven into look- 
ing upon matrimony in inseparable 
connexion with jointures and settle- 
ments; whilst the hearts of our 
young ladies flutter most not at the 
natural fascinations of the man, but 
at the more substantial fascination 
of the balance at his bankers. And 
no wonder that they should—no won- 
der that the generous warmth of 
youth is chilled—no wonder that the 
ingenuous purity of the girl is sullied 
by mercenary calculations. They look 
about them and they see how the 
power of wealth is worshipped in ail 
ranks of society—how men bow down 
before it—how it asserts itself from 
the ragged urchin in the streets, who, 
with sixpence in his pocket, lords it 
over the beggar, up to the vulgar 
millionaire, who buys with his gold 
the ancestral dignities of the noble. 
They see the gifted, the proud, and 
the honoured humbling themselves at 
the feet of ignorance, vulgarity, and 
even crime; when that ignorance 
drives the best horses; that vul- 
garity gives the best dinners, and 
that crime has the largest balance at 
its bankers. How can we wonder, 
then, that young girls are mercenary, 
and young men selfish ? Or how can 
parents, who have laboured so assi- 
duously to corrupt the hearts of their 
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innocent children by instilling into 
them these worldly maxims, wonder 
when they see those children grow 
up cold, calculating, covetous— when 
they come to them in after-life with 
the weeping tale of a wretched home 
and a blighted existence ; or when, 
in the pride of affluence and pros- 
perity, they leave their cunning 
teachers to die in the chill penury of 
neglected age? These are truths 
which lie at the root of the domestic 
evils of the time ; they generate and 
foster that selfishness which charac- 
terizes the social existence of the pre- 
sent day more than at any other time 
in the history of the country ; hence 
arise those unhappy marriages which 
begin by perjury in the church, and 
end in exposure at the Divorce 
Court. A fatal system which debars 
brave and honourable men, who are 
willing to fight out the battle of life, 
from the consolations of home— 
which starts into being modes of 
living illicit and criminal, where na- 
tural feeling is degenerated into licen- 
tiousness—irreparable shame is en- 
tailed upon the heads of the inno- 
cent; and, finally, which summons 
into existence, as from some dark 
world of evil, the horrible demon, In- 
fanticide, now haunting our towns 
and villages, and prevailing to that 
frightful extent as to become the la- 
mentation of every honest man, and 
the crying shame of this Christian 
country. Such are a few of the re- 
sults of this impetuous, exaggerated 
life, as pertains to the institution of 
matrimony. 

As regards modern hospitality, 
which is the next feature in our 
mode of life, there have been many 
and marked changes during the last 
fifty years—some operating for the 
better, others for the worse. One of 
the great reforms, if not the greatest, 
has been the gradual abolition of 
that hard drinking which was so 
pre-eminently the characteristic of 
English society. Before the intro- 
duction of tea, beer and wine were 
the staple drinks of the country, and, 
in fact, the living was much coarser 
in every respect. It is an historical 
fact, that the maids of honour of 
Queen Elizabeth breakfasted on beef- 
steaks and beer, and were allowed 
several pints of that liquid daily. 
Such was the unangelic diet of the 
Sylphs, Fairies, Hebes, and Dianas, 
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about whom the Elizabethan bards 
raved so beautifully. However, this 
heavy drinking went steadily on, very 
little diminished, down to the times 
of the three-bottled men of glorious 
memory, when the Squire and the 
Parson vied with each other in feats of 
this nature. At that time ladies had 
to amuse themselvesas they best could. 
The men were either fox-hunting or 
carousing in the dining-room. Then 
came an element into the social sys- 
tem to rival the three bottles—an ele- 
ment which has done a great deal to 
suppress quietly and gradually much 
of that heavy tippling—the element of 
dancing as a means of social relaxa- 
tion. Itis only within the last century 
that dancing ie been so universally 
the means of social reunion ; and, 
though elsewhere it has given an im 
yetus to many evils, yet here, in its 
Ledtieeste sphere, it has been the un- 
conscious means of rooting out one 
great vice. The rising youth, by 


the more natural attractions of the 
ball-room, were drawn away from 
the too insidious temptation of the 
bottle ; and, therefore, the dance, in 
this, its legitimate use, has helped to 


achieve a great reform. The dinner 
party and the ball are the two grand 
divisions of modern hospitality, all 
other social entertainments come un- 
der one of these headings directly or 
indirectly. With the dinner party 
we have not to do; it is in the ball- 
room, where the great drama of life 
is enacted, and it is in the ball-room 
where we shall find the high pressure 
of exaggerated life applied to modern 
hospitality. Instead of being, as it 
once was, the hearty reunion of oldand 
well-known friends, it is the assem- 
bling a motley heterogeneous crowd, 
always too numerous for the capacity 
of the rooms; instead of being a 
pleasing relaxation where young peo- 
ple might learn to know each other, 
witha judiciously regulated view to ul- 
terior and matrimonial results, it has 
become a hot, dusty, crowded battle- 
field—ascene of anxious hard fighting, 
where the interest of the host has to 
be worked out just as assiduously as 
in the senate, the forum, or the 
counting-house—where his wife has 
to make friends for him, and often 
to unconsciously entrap the unwary 
into the meshes of his speculations. 
The political, professional, and the 
commercial life are all fought out 
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in the modern ball-room, no matter 
whether the entertainment be given 
by Her Grace the Duchess of So-and- 
so, whose lord holds a portfolio in 
the Cabinet; or by the oar of Dr. 
Blister, who is anxious to push a 
practice or a theory ; or by Mrs. Con- 
sols, the stock-broker’s intelligent 
partner, whose husband has always 
something good for his friends; or 
even by plain honest Mrs. Cleaver, 
the butcher’s lady, who, having two 
pretty daughters to get off her hands, 
invites other purveyors of the neces- 
saries of life to the splendour of her 
upstairs rooms. In all these cases 
the object, the working, and the re- 
sults are the same. And now, in 
imagination, let us visit the scene of 
conflict ; for a crowded ball-room, in 
its diversity of characters and inte- 
rests—in its joys, its sorrows, its 
triumphs, and envy—forms one of the 
most pleasing miniatures of the great 
world which philosophy need ever 
desire to contemplate. In no diplo- 
matic circle is there such masterly 
intrigue, such —_ hatred, such 
concealed struggle; and on no battle- 
field is there more valiant fighting 
thanin thislittle circleof fashion. Men 
talk a great deal about the intricacies 
of ew and the cares of state ; 
but there is more finished diplomacy, 
more anxious wearying care in the 
beautiful heads of some twenty or 
thirty matrons, who may be seen in 
any London ball-room, than in all the 
corps diplomatiques or noisy senate- 
houses in the world. Let us just 
glance at the motley group. There 
are men who shed a lustre upon the 
company, and men who receive a 
temporary lustre from being present ; 
men for whom the ball was specially 
got up, and men who were politely 
requested to get themselves up for 
the ball; blissful beings who may 
choose the prettiest girls in the room 
and be smiled upon, and poor gor- 
geous wretches, against whom the 
beauties are anxiously warned, and 
who are had there for the aged and 
infirm, the halt and the maimed— 
condemned to a forced charity, the 
Benedictines of fashion. There, on the 
other side, are the grand British ma- 
trons who secretly move the whole 
machinery, who in the privacy of 
their homes have arranged every- 
thing, and who now with those smil- 
ing eyes watch every movement, and 
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underneath that placid exterior con- 
ceal agonies of apprehension, palpita- 
tions of hope, and tortures of envy. 
Then, too, floating here and there, are 
the blue-eyed innocents, the raw ma- 
terial on which the plastic hands of the 
mammas operate—anxious, too, and 
trembling—but all well drilled, dis- 
ciplined, and ready for the fray. And 
how fiercely that fray rages through 
the season, subsiding at last into a 
dull broken fire, like a battle-field at 
eventide. And there has been some 
good fighting by these fair warriors 
during the campaign—some daring 
feats of arms, gallant assaults, and 
desperate charges, outposts carried, 
stubborn fortresses made to yield, 
and the treaties of peace ordered to 
be drawn up for signature at St. 
George’s, Hanover-square; but in this 
great matrimonial battle-field as there 
are triumphs, so there are defeats; and 
amidst the waving of flags and the 
shouts of the victors, many a poor 
victim is carried to the rear, despe- 
rately wounded, a pensioner for life. 
So thatin this busy man-wasting age 
the very relaxations of social life are 
made a labour and an anxiety ; and 
why? Because people are now ab- 
sorbed in the one idea of competing 
with each other in the wild race of 
life. John Bullis sadly altered from 
the old historical Bull : he used to be 
a stern methodical man of business 
in the counting-house—no dreams nor 
much poetry about him then; but 
rigid justice, coupled with a certain 
generous measure of forbearance to- 
wards the honestly unfortunate. Then 
he paid more taxes than any other 
civilized mortal ; but no matter, they 
had only to tell him it was for old 
England, or to fight the French, when 
in went his great hand into that ca- 
pacious pocket, and out came the 
golden guineas without stint—a free- 
handed man with his money in his 
own house or with his friends about 
him, who had only to eat, drink, and 
be merry to put John in his happiest 
temper. But, we repeat, he is a little 
changed just now, since he has taken 
to joint-stock business and commer- 
cial billiards ; still a good fellow at 
heart, but rather too absorbed in 
the main chance, which tinges all his 
actions, from his doings on Change to 
his dinner parties, and even to Mrs. 
Bull’s little assemblies. Then he is 
grown fond of titles and titled people, 


not in the old way, but in a more ser- 
vile way. If any wrong is done, any 
violation of the moral code, John can 
be very solemn and severe, provided 
the delinquent be not too high up in 
the social scale; if he should be one 
of the upper ten thousand, John looks 
him out in his peerage, reads the list 
of his titles and the names of his 
father and grandfather, and then 
drops a tear of forgiveness on the 
sacred page ;—not a very manly feel- 
ing, but 7 not wholly a bad one, 
as it helps to keep things together. 
The public recreations of a people 
form another great test of their social 
condition. It is a good sign to see a 
great and busy people occasionally 
enjoy themselves—to see the crowds 
pour out of the large towns into the 
green fields of the country to disport 
themselves among the balmy in- 
fluences of nature; and to see the 
ruddy faces of the countrymen, who, 
tired of green fields, have come up in 
crowds to London to be electrified, 
puzzled, and bewildered by its many 
wonders. All this is very simple, 
but very good : it helps to bind class 
to class, to make people of every con- 
dition know each other, and to nur- 
ture that union amongst all ranks of 
the people which makes a nation 
strong. One can never look at one 
of those huge pleasure-vans hurrying 
through the streets with its noisy 
laughing crowd of compressed _hila- 
rity, without thinking that it is the 
ulse of the nation beating strong and 
ealthily, it is a sign of happiness, 
contentment, and freedom. The as- 
pect of a people beaten down by sor- 
row, by tyranny, or by ignorance is a 
sad aspect: their very movements are 
slow and listless, the expression of 
their faces is mournful and broken- 
hearted ; they lie about the streets 
slothful and beaten. But the aspect 
of a free intelligent people is lively, 
laughing, and joyous: and all this oc- 
casional going out into the country, 
and coming in from the country, fos- 
ters, cherishes, and keeps up the 
ruddy cheerful health of England. 
But the dark side of the picture is 
the perversion of rational amuse- 
ment which has obtained amongst 
us to such an extent, owing to this 
abnormal exaggerated life. How dif- 
ficult it is to amuse people: public 
taste has been so pampered by ex- 
travagant and exciting scenes that 
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the appetite has become jaded and 
begins to recoil upon itself. What 
with witnessing necks broken on the 
tight rope, bones broken on the tra- 
peze, real genuine patent ghosts, 
Colleen Bawn headers, gymnastic 
dramas, the people of the present 
day have exhausted the realm of the 
wonderful ; and what with reading 
sensation novels, where bigamy is 
reduced to a science, adultery preach- 
ed as a doctrine, where forgery and 
murder aré the minor incidents of a 
domestic story; the youths of the 
present day have so outgrown their 
age, and become so ridiculously ~ 
cocious, that it may be advanced as 
a curious speculation to which the 
attention of a Darwin might be direct- 
ed, as to whether the children of the 
next generation will not be born with 
gray heads, wrinkled brows, and tor- 
toise-shell spectacles. 

But to conclude, what will be the 
result of all this exaggerated living— 
this self-aggrandizement—this high- 
pressure life—this lashing of human 
energy into gigantic undertakings ? 
In that calamitous explosion at Erith 
we had a terrible instance of what 
may happen from concentrating large 
quantities of explosive matter on one 
spot ; and we have had some few in- 
stances of similar results, from similar 
causes, in the social economy. Vast 
numbers of men are concentrated on 
different spots for the purpose of high- 
pressure labour, instead of being 
scattered far and wide over the sur- 
face of the country, to till and make 
it fruitful ; by that concentration the 
lives and sustenance of these myriads 
hang by a thread upon supply of ma- 
terial from abroad, therefore depend 
upon the thousand caprices of Nature 
and interruptions of diplomacy. Sud- 
denly there arises a foreign war, or a 
new treaty, and then we hear of 
Manchester cotton famines, and Co- 
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ventry ribbon distresses, with all the 
harrowing details of hopeless misery. 
Or to take another phase, some gi- 
gantic banking system, which has 
been going at high pressure for a 
long time, unexpectedly bursts; and 
the whole country far and wide is 
strewn, like the surface of a wild sea 
after a shipwreck, with the shattered 
hopes, the broken fortunes, the 
wrecked prospects of a thousand 
families, from the retired professional, 
who has staked the fruit of his life’s 
labour and his children’s fortune, to 
the domestic servant or the defence- 
less widow, who have intrusted to it 
their savings, hardly earned. To re- 
sume, finally, we have endeavoured 
to show how the love of gain has 
stimulated our commercial energies 
into an unnatural excitement; and 
we have dwelt upon the national dan- 
ger of an overweening pursuit of 
wealth. We have seen how it cor- 
rupts men, how it makes them indi- 
vidually sordid, mean, and heartless 
—how that love of money poisons 
every action of their lives, even their 
relaxationsand charities. Then, again, 
how it corrupts them collectively as a 
nation—how patiently they will sub- 
mit to any degradation or to any in- 
sult ratherthan imperil the interests of 
commerce or stay the operations of na- 
tional trade. When men arrive at 
that state they must degenerate; and 
when nations arrive at that state 
they must decline. It has always 
been so throughout the long tale of 
history, and it will be so with us 
unless something interpose to save us 
from ourselves now~in this autumnal 
season of our national history, when 
the garners are being filled, the sha- 
dows are deepening, and the leaves 
begin to fall. 


“Oinrep pud\Awy yeven rode kai avdowy.” 








